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look to the 


A typical town in the Erie Area, population 45,000 — 
one of the many that offer industry definite advantages. 


— medium-sized town with 
its better living conditions has 
always been a good choice for a 
new plant. The present inter- 
national situation with the trend 
to decentralization has made it 
even more so. 


The Erie Area is rich in these 
medium-sized towns that offer 
industry so many advantages. The 
area has abundant supplies of 
materials and products needed by 
industry. There is coal, iron, rub- 
ber, sand, lime, salt, lumber, gas, 
petroleum and agricultural pro- 
duce. There are also available 


semi-finished parts and products 
in great variety. 

The Erie Area, too, is the center 
of the nation’s largest single 
market ... 14 of America lives, 
works and buys here. Industry is 
served by the safe, dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects with 
New York Harbor and offers its 
unsurpassed facilities for import 
and export trade. 


Our Industrial Development 
Department, with its long experi- 
ence in finding the right site for 
a new plant, will be glad to dis- 
cuss locations with you. 


100« 


ANNIVERSARY 
Great Lakes tof 
the Sea 


IF YOU'RE 
INTERESTED... 


Send an outline of your 
needs and preferred loca- 
tion to Mr. A. B. Johnson, 
Vice President, Room 
505, Midland Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. All 
information will be held 
in the strictest confidence. 


Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 
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HOMES Take the Gamble 
Out of Refrigerated Trucking 


1. EXPERIENCE OF EIGHTEEN YEARS in 5. CONTINUOUS TELETYPE HOOK-UP en- 


trucking frozen foods exclusively. ables all offices to inform customers on 
t movement and location of shipments at 
2. FLEET OF 125 SUPERB TRAILERS de- any time. 


signed and insulated by us with SIX inches ; 
of material proven best by actual operating 6. EFFECTIVE SAFETY CONTROLS include 


experience. factors such as: I.C.C. authorization, full in- 
t surance protection, trained drivers, in- 


tains ZERO or any desired temperature— 
and at no additional cost. 


7. MAINTAINING SHIPPER’S QUALITY by 
delivering his product in perfect condition 
4. TERMINAL OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES is the principle to which the entire Mathews 


east of the Mississippi serve you promptly. organization is devoted. 


Mathews Refrigerated Sys- 
tem serves shippers of perish- 
able food products between 
points in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Central 
and Southern States. 
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In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 
We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


practical traffic problems. 


work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 
question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Freight Charges— 


“Prepayment” of Freight Charges 
To an Association Consolidating and 
Distributing Freight for Members 


Question—Missouri 


We have been receiving merchandise 
from some of our eastern suppliers who 
are members of a Shippers Co-Opera- 
tive. 


In most cases shipments are bought 
F.O.B. point of origin and we have been 
presented with bill for freight charges 
by the Co-Operative. 


We have our doubts as to whether we 
would be permitted to pay freight 
charges to either the Co-Operative or 
to the supplier. 

Will you kindly let us have your opin- 
ion as to whether or not we would be 
in violation of any Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation? 


Answer 


On pages 506 and 507 of its report in 
Pacific Coast Wholesalers’ Ass’n., In- 
vestigation of Status, 269 I. C. C. 504, 
the Commission describes the practice 
of “prepaying” freight charges by non- 
member consignors of goods shipped to 
members of the Association, whether 
the goods are sold “F.O.B. origin” or 
“F.O.B. destination”. Therein the Com- 
mission said: 


The freight charges received by the as- 
sociation on the consolidated traffic, 
whether from its members or from non- 
member consignors, are invariably on the 
basis of the less-than-carload forwarder 
rate from origin to final destination, plus 
3 per cent of the total charge, which is 
added for the purpose of equalizing the as- 
sociation’s charge with that of the freight 
forwarder, including tax. 


On further hearing, 14 witnesses testified 
on behalf of representative nonmember con- 
signors that their concerns customarily use 
the services of the association in making 
shipments to its members, and either pre- 
pay the freight charges or make allowances 
therefor. In the latter case, the consignee 
pays the freight charges but is allowed to 
deduct those charges from the invoice price 
of the goods. The testimony is supported 
by voluminous documentary evidence con- 
sisting of photostat copies of shipping 
orders, invoices, bills of lading, freight bills, 
credit and debit memoranda, routing in- 
structions, and various other memoranda. 

The bills of lading show the association 
as consignee, and Chicago as destination, 
with notations thereon showing the ulti- 
mate consignee and destination. They also 
bear, in the space provided therefor, the 
notations “prepay,” “prepay through,” “col- 
lect to Chicago and prepay through,” or 
words of similar purport. Most of the freight 
bills show the charges as having been pre- 
paid. Some of the invoices show deduc- 
tions for freight allowed; and in other in- 
stances where the charges were billed col- 
lect, debit memoranda were issued by the 
member consignees against the consignors 
for the amount of the charges, or credit 
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memoranda were issued by the consignors 
in favor of the consignees. 


In most instances, although the bills of 
lading are endorsed prepaid, the charges 
were not actually prepaid to the originating 
carrier at the time of shipment. Under a 
credit arrangement between the consignor 
and the association. the goods were billeé 
collect to Chicago, and upon arrival the 
association advanced the charges to the 
originating carrier for its haul to Chicago, 
and isSued the association’s prepaid freight 
bill from the point of origin to the final 
destination, and collected the charges from 
the consignor. If the charges to Chicago 
actually were prepaid to the originating 
carrier, the amount paid is credited on the 
association’s freight bill. In other words, 
the association advances the charges to the 
consolidating point and collects from the 
consignor the forwarder’s through less- 
than-carload rate from origin to destina- 
tion, plus 3 per cent of the total freight 
charge. 

At destination the freight is delivered to 
the member consignees or to their non- 
member customers without additional 
charge. Thereafter the member is credited 
with the difference between the amount paid 
by the consignor, and the costs borne by 
the association for transportation, admin- 
istration, handling, distribution, taxes, et 
cetera. No refunds are made to the non- 
member consignors who paid the charges 
in the manner stated. 


It appears from the report of the 
Commission and the decision of the 
Supreme Court that the practice of 
paying freight charges to such an as- 
sociation is not unlawful, where ship- 
ments are handled in the manner de- 
scribed in the Commission’s report re- 
ferred to above. 
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Damages— 






Freight Charges on Portion of 
Shipment Lost in Transit 







Question—Illinois 


We would like your advice on the fol- 
lowing matter: 


Last year we brought a bargeload of 
phosphate rock up by the Federal Barge 
Lines from New Orleans to East St. 
Louis, Illinois. This bargeload originated 
in Florida and was handled to New Or- 
leans by barge from Tampa. It was 
billed out of New Orleans at a gross 
weight of 1995.625 gross tons, which was 
a little more than three gross tons un- 
der the minimum weight. 


By the time the shipment reached our 
East St. Louis plant there had been 4 
loss of 82.687 gross tons for which we 
filed claim as a loss, but the claim was 
denied because of a provision in the f 
Federal Barge Line bill of lading saving f 
the Barge Line from all liability from f 
losses of this character. 

The Chicago office of the Federal 
Barge Line, however, having informed 
us that they would accept freight 
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charges on basis of delivered weight, we 
filed an overcharge claim for recovery 
of $330.75 on the basis of the difference 
in freight charges, but this claim was 
also declined—this time’ on the ground 
that the minimum weight for the ship- 
ment was 2,000 gross tons. We have con- 
tested this second decision on the ground 
that the charges were paid on the basis 
of the minimum weight, thus satisfying 
the tariff, there having been a loss while 
the shipment was in the possession of 
the Federal Barge Lines, subsequent to 
the time the freight charges were as- 
sessed, the fact that the shipment was 
a minimum charge shipment did not 
affect our rights to secure a refund from 
the charges paid on the basis of 2,000 
gross tons. 


The Federal Barge Lines, however, in- 
sist that the protection of the minimum 
weight runs to the loss of any weight en- 
route so that they are not obligated to 
refund us any of the freight charges 
down to the delivered weight. 

We have never encountered this ques- 
tion in any of our transactions. It does 
not seem reasonable. We would like to 
have your opinion. 


Answer 


We are unable to locate any cases 
covering similar facts. 


Our opinion is that the freight charges | 


on the portion of the shipment lost in 
transportation are not recoverable. The 
carriers must have performed a trans- 
portation service on a portion of the 
goods for an undetermined haul. There- 
fore, the amount of the refund is not, 
it seems apparent, determinable. 





Reconsignment— 


Liability for Charges Where Neither 
Shipper nor Carrier at Fault 


Question—New York 


We would very much appreciate your 
opinion on the following situation. 


We recently had occasion to ship a 
carload of carbon bisulphide from our 
plant at South Charleston, W.Va. to 
Hoboken, N.J. for export. Upon arrival 
of the car at Hoboken, we were informed 
that there was in effect a local ordinance 


prohibiting the unloading of such dan- | 
gerous material as carbon bisulphide. | 


In view of this, it was necessary for us 
to reconsign the car to Philadelphia for 
export from that point. 

Since the car was accepted by the 
carrier at point of origin with the facts 
outlined above indicated on the bill of 
lading signed by them, we are wonder- 
ing if they are not liable for the addi- 
tional freight charges which accrued 
due to reconsignment of the car. 

We would appreciate your advice in 
this regard, citing any cases that may 
cover this or a similar situation. 


Answer 


Embargoes are not published in the 
same manner as tariffs and shippers 
are, therefore, not chargeable 
knowledge of their terms. Lafayette 
Box Board & Paper Co. v. Director Gen- 
eral, 59 I.C.C. 105. We cannot locate 
cases involving local ordinances. How- 
ever, we do not believe that a shipper 
can be charged with knowledge of a 
local ordinance prohibiting the unload- 
ing of stated commodities, unless there 
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Engineers check tractors against Mayflower requirements. 


@ Tailor-made for the job—That’s Mayflower Long-Distance Moving 
Service! It is the result of exhaustive and continuing research into what 
is needed to do the best possible job. Not the least of equipment items 
for which qualifications must be set is the tractor, to assure safety, effi- 
ciency, economy, and ability to be kept on the job! 


STANDARDIZED 
for EVERY Move! 





, Every Mayflower tractor meets Mayflower standards. 


@ Mayflower has found the answers to these problems and standardized 
on tractors which meet every requirement. Thus, every load of house- 
hold goods is pulled by a standard Mayflower power unit—That means 
better, quicker schedules, prompter delivery, greater safety en route, 
minimum delay! That’s just one of the reasons why you can order May- 
flower Service for your employees, wherever they may be. . . wherever 
they are going . .. and be sure of receiving one quality of service—the 
best—every time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY «© Indianapolis 
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“, Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
tinct cee— representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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Public hearing in a moot case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, presented 


by students of the Academy of Advanced 
Traffic before the Metropolitan Chapter of 


ANOTHER MILESTONE the Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners. 







Traffic Service Corporation 
Acquires the 22 year old 
Academy of Advanced Traffiqin 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION, publishers of TRAFFIC 
WORLD, TRAFFIC BULLETIN and TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY 
NEWS, has acquired the Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York and = 
Philadelphia. These institutions now take their place, alongside the College | i 
of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, and the College of Advanced Traffic, Detroit, 

in the educational division of the corporation, and constitute the largest 






Entrance to 253 Broadway, New York, 
modern office building. The Academy 
of Advanced Traffic occupies the en- 
tire eighth floor. 





















single residential educational unit exclusively in the transportation and c 
traffic field in the United States. 0 
FE 

The Academy of Advanced Traffic, with its total faculty of 74, will 0 


continue to be conducted as it has, for the past 21 years, as a responsible, 
sound, educational institution. The Academy recently moved into large, 
modern quarters, occupying the entire eighth floor of the building at 253 
Broadway, New York. The Philadelphia branch is located at 1422 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 


Since 1907 





For 44 years The Traffic Service Corporation has been devoted exclusively 
to traffic-transportation management publishing and education. There is Tra 
no other publishing-education institution like it. That is why it is known 
as “America’s Headquarters for traffic-transportation management publish- om 


ing and education.” 
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View from a window in the Academy of Advanced 
Traffic. The vista included New York’s historic City 
Hall, the park, and buildings surrounding it. 


The Academy of Advanced Traffic offers 
students daytime and evening courses in all 
branches of traffic management and _ trans- 
portation regulation—basic, advanced, spe- 
cialized. Its standard evening courses offer 
two years of classes, divided into four 
semesters—Traffic Management I, Traffic 
Management II, Advanced Traffic and 
Traffic Law, and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practice and Procedure. Special 
courses include preparation for I.C.C. Prac- 
titioners’ examinations; Export and Import 
Traffic; Air Freight Traffic, and Motor 
Carrier Regulation. Elective courses include 
Traffic Department Technics; Loss and 
Damage Claims, and Transport Economics. 
Daytime courses include one 500-hour year 
in Fundamentals of Traffic Management, 
and one 500-hour year in Advanced Traffic 

nagement. 

Completed courses at the Academy of 
Advanced Traffic are accepted as credits 


part of the courses offered. 


Traffic Laboratory, one of the facilities offered 
to students of the Academy of Advanced - 
Traffic in the working éut of practical rate 
and tariff problems that form an important 


toward a master degree in transportation at 
the graduate school of New York Univer- 
sity. 

Modern Facilities 

The Academy of Advanced Traffic occu- 
pies the entire eighth floor of a modern 
building in the heart of Manhattan. Class 
rooms are well lighted and equipped with 
modern facilities; a traffic laboratory, well- 
stocked with necessary tariffs and other 
documents is available for the “‘case work” 
that forms a large part of the study. A com- 
plete library of traffic and transportation 
reports, digests, texts, books and periodicals 
is available for student use. 

The faculty of the Academy includes a 
full-time staff of ten and 64 evening class 
teachers. Instructors include many with 
bachelor’s and graduate degrees, all of 
whom have had long experience in and hold 
responsible positions in traffic and transpor- 
tation. Average length of experience of the 
staff is over 17 years. 

More than a thousand students are en- 
rolled in day and evening classes at the 
present time. Evening classes provide full 
technical preparation for professional serv- 
ice in traffic management and specialized 
study in the direction of the students’ major 
interests. The full-time day course offers 
comprehensive coverage of the fundamental 
and advanced elements of traffic practice 
integrated with related subjects of im- 
portance in the field. 





























Placement Bureau 


The Academy of Advanced Traffic main- 
tains a placement bureau for its graduates. 
Every year, hundreds of graduates are 
placed in positions of opportunity and 
responsibility. Many outstanding traffic de- 
partments in the metropolitan areas of New 
York and Philadelphia as a matter of policy, 
submit their needs for employes to the 
Academy’s placement bureau. 


Graduates of the Academy hold many of 
the most important positions in traffic today. 
Its Alumni Association has as active mem- 
bers men whose names are known the coun- 
try over in industrial and organized traffic 
activities. 


Twenty-two Years Old 


Founded in 1929, the Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic has had a history of steady 
and healthy growth. Moot cases, carefully 
prepared by students, under instructors’ 
guidance, have attracted wide attention, 
and mock hearings have been held before 
the Metropolitan Chapter of the Association 
of Interstate Commerce Practitioners, and 
before the Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York. 


Further information about courses offered 
by the Academy, terms of tuition, and the 
like, may be obtained by writing to the 
Dean, Academy of Advanced Traffic, 253 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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in packing! 





Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 


NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS e NO.1 IN SERVICE e NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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is a tariff provision that puts him on 
notice of the ordinance. 


If there is such a tariff provision, addi- 
tional charges accruing due to the re- 
consignment of the shipment, must be 
borne by the shipper as he is charged 
with knowledge of tariff provisions. Milne 
Lbr. Co. v. New York C.R.R., 167 I.C.C. 
743; Liberty Industrial Salvage Co. y. 
Delaware, L. & W. R.R., 262 I.C.C. 391. 


If the ordinavice was put into effect 
after the shipment left origin, the ship- 
per must, in our opinion, bear the addi- 
tional charges. 'The Commission has 
uniformly held that demurrage and 
storage charges are properly accrued 
against the shipper where detention oc- 
curred through no fault of the carrier, 
and even though the shipper also was 
not at fault. American Smelting & 
Refining Co. v. Director General, 69 
I.C.C. 229; Great A. & P. Tea Co. v. 
United States Maritime Comm., 273 I.C.C, 
521; Sinclair Refining Co. v. Schaff, 275 
Fed. 769. 


This principle should also be applicable 
to a reconsigning charge. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


No anonymous communications will be pub- 
lished and writers must identify themselves. 
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Rail-Truck Claim Cooperation 


Chicago, Iil. 


I read with a great deal of interest 
the editorial, ‘“Nobody’s Blaming Any- 
one,” in the February 17 TraFFIc WoRLD, 
and the statement by John Miller on p. 
9 of the same issue. 


Both John Miller, of the A.T.A. Na- 
tional Freight Claim Council, and Lewis 
Pilcher, of the A.A.R. Freight Claim 
Division, are personally known to me. In 
my opinion they are two of the most 
capable and finest gentlemen I have ever 
had the privilege of meeting. I have 
worked with them on many claim and 
claim prevention problems and at no 
time have I ever found them lacking in 
zeal and industry in these matters. It 
is, therefore, hard to imagine any dis- 
agreement or controversy existing be- 
tween their respective offices on a pro- 
gram of such vast importance as the 
annual Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paign. 


If such a disagreement does exist, 
however, I am certain that your editorial 
will be instrumental in bringing these 
two great organizations together for the 
stated purpose of establishing a broad, 
general, national claim prevention policy 
—one that will work toward the elimina- 
tion of the enormous economic waste of 
merchandise lost and damaged in transit 
each year with a minimum duplication 
of work and expense. 

As chairman of the claims and claim 
prevention committee of the Chain Store 
Traffic League, and as chairman of the 
claim prevention and car cleaning com- 
mittee of the Stock Yards District Traffic 
Club, I strongly urge the A.A.R. Freight 
Claim Division and the A.T.A. National 
Freight Claim Council to work out, to- 
gether, a program that will be to the best 
interests of all carriers, rail or truck, 4s 
well as to the best interests of all ship- 
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2000 


new hopper cars 


for the C&xkEI 


, 


Twelve hundred 50-ton hopper cars .. . eight 
hundred 70-tonners ... that’s the make-up of 
the C&E I’s latest freight-car order, for earliest 
possible 1951 delivery. 

Already announced is the doubling of the 
C & EI’s box-car fleet by orders placed for 1951 
completion. The C & E I wants to shoulder its 
full share of the responsibility for meeting 


America’s defense mobilization needs. 


:) 


CE&E’ 
eae 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS 
RAILROAD 


CHICAGO ® 


Ship via C & E I for depend- 
able freight handling and on- 
time deliveries through the 
great gateways of the Mid- 
west— Chicago, Evansville, St. 
Louis, and Thebes. 





PROGRESS ALL THE WAY 


It has been said, and many times proved, that “‘a‘business is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” In that same spirit the new, modernized, completely diesel- 
ized MONON is the lengthened shadow of a man-agement that believes in action. 


The MONON will never be a /arge railroad but it will always strive to be a 
dependable servant for shippers throughout the nation, particularly when fast, 
dependable freight schedules are required . . . ready to carry its share of the 
“preparedness” load, while serving civilian needs with transportation of unim- 
paired quality. There are 22 MONON on-and off-line agencies serving the shippers 
of the nation. Contact the one in your vicinity. A single trial will convince you 
that MONON means business. 


The LIFELINE of INDIANA 


cY MONON 


LAFAYETTES 
THE HOOSIER LINE 


THR RE Manet tye RE Io1 er nme 


CHICAGO, \owssmue INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 
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pers and receivers, so that “every day 
may be a perfect shipping day.”—S. E. 
KaNtowicz, Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Spiegel. 





The Public and the ‘Strike’ 


Columbus, O. 


I read with a great deal of interest the 
editorial in Trarric WorLD of February 
10 regarding the “wildcat” strike of 
members of the B. of R. T. and the fail- 
ure of railroad management to inform 
the general public of the real issues in- 
volved in this and similar situations. 

For the last five years I have been 
telling railroad men that they have been 
woefully lax in this respect. As an ex- 
ample, the railroads have, for some 
time, been spending a large amount of 
money broadcasting the Railroad Hour 
from coast to coast. This program is ex- 
cellent entertainment; but in my opinion 
the money spent for it would get better 
results if it were used for advertisements 
in metropolitan newspapers. The rail- 
roads should give the public the facts as 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. did in 
recent suits against it by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Your editorial failed to mention the 
question of public welfare intimately in- 
volved in the work stoppage. Certainly 
the time is past when a minority group, 
regardless of who its member may be 
or what issues are involved, ought to 
have the power completely to stop the 
economy of this country, without regard 
to the fact whether there is or is not 
a war emergency. Perhaps the abolish- 
ing of nationwide bargaining in all es- 
sential industries would be a step in the 
right direction—R. M. SwHabe, Traffic 
Manager, by J. W. Taytor, Assistant 
Trafic Manager, The Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co. 





A United Nations Train 


Toledo, O. 


In recent years a Freedom Train and 
a Friendship Train have traveled the 
country, the first to make us conscious 
of our God-given rights and the second 
to induce us to think in terms of world 
peace. 

Under circumstances as they prevail 
today it would seem to be a good idea 
to have a similar train, styled the United 
Nations Train, travel the country to 
produce a. better understanding of the 
part the United Nations General Assem- 
bly can play in the establishment of 
world peace. 

Such a train should carry a large 
register on which every American visit- 
ing it could express his views and desires 
as to the work of the United Nations. 
Signers of the register could also indi- 
cate the nationality of their ancestry 
which might assist the delegates to the 
United Nations in ascertaining the senti- 
ments of their own national groups. 

The information so gathered might be 
turned over to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly when the tour is completed. 
That body would then become better in- 
formed and stronger to serve the best 
interests of all mankind for the peace of 
the world. 

I hope the idea for such a train has 
Sufficient merit of interest to railroad 
Officials to put it into effect. Comments 
on the plan from other Americans would 
be appreciated —E. H. BrRuTSCHER, Traf- 
fic Manager, the Toledo Pipe Threading 
Machine Co. 
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MARION TRUCKING CO. w 
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DON’T SAY “BEST WAY” ROUTE IT MARION 


Large enough to be able to render real service, yet small 
enough to be readily adapted to your requirements; young 
enough to be energetic and reliable, yet old enough to have 
plenty of equipment, and the know-how necessary in all 


phases of Motor Common Carrier transportation. 


HOME OFFICES: P. O. BOX NO. 866 MARION, IND. 


SHIP ALASKA DIRECT 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


4 Gateways 
Los Angeles » San Francisco 
Portland + Seattle 





Ship direct by water and: 


1. SAVE on freight charges 
2. ELIMINATE transfer charges 
3. AVOID unnecessary handling 












OASTWISE LINE 


San Francisco 4, 150 Sansome Street 


Portland 5, Broadway-Oak Bidg., 
623 So. West Oak St. 


Los Angeles, Pier A, Long Beach 
Seattle 6, 3200 26th Ave., S.W. 
Anchorage, Alaska, 223 Central Building 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Home Study & Resident Courses 


\ 
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AN UNCROWDED FIELD THAT OFFERS YOU A FUTURE 
Practical training as well as theory — by 
capable men daily engaged in Traffic Manage- 
ment. Excellent job opportunities. Courses: 
General, Advanced, Air Freight, Export and 
Import, Motor Carrier. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET N 
Co-educational Veterans’ Inquiries Invited 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS INSTITUTE 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 154 Nassau Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 294 Washington Stree 10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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uick elimination of the expenses and complications 
. .. the labor and the delays . ... of handling, storing, 
emptying, repairing or returning drums .. . that’s the f 
first substantial saving you realize from Rogers Tank — > 
Truck Service. of 

Then, you can also save handsomely by cutting way = 
.down on your bulk inventories through the Rogers ff} Plo; 
Plan of 24-hour scheduled deliveries, synchronized ff}, 
precisely into your production schedules. Thus, you ; oD 
needn’t carry large storage. Rogers Tank Trucks | gen 
supply you with needed quantities when and as the 
wanted. re 

Many large and small firms net these savings every Wag 
day. What’s more, they enjoy a new efficiency and By 
flexibility of supply that adds much to smoothness f} in« 
and economy in production. Look into this for the 
benefit of your business. Contact us today. 















TELEPHONE: CA LUMET 5 — 1213 
1934 WENTWORTH AVE. 












WRITE OR PHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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President Congratulates 'Non-Ops’, 
Carriers, on Reaching Agreement 


As to Dispute of Operating Unions and Carriers, President Truman 


Says He Should Not Interfere with Collective Bargaining. Does 


Not Consider Labor Withdrawal from Defense Set-Up Very Serious. 


President Truman, in his press and 
radio conference March 1, congratulated 
the non-operating rail employe unions 
and the railroads on having reached an 
agreement early that day in settlement 
of their dispute, without a strike or 
threat of a strike, after an all-night con- 
ference. 


Discussing the still unsettled dispute 
between four operating employe brother- 
hoods and the railroads, the President 
said that that was a collective bargain- 
ing situation with which the President 
should not interfere. 

The President also indicated that he 
did not consider very serious the action 
of union representatives in “walking out” 
of the defense set-up, and said that he 
had not lost his confidence in Charles 
E. Wilson, defense mobilization head. 

President Truman opened his press 
conference by reading the following 
statement: 

“I had a very satisfactory telephone 
call this morning that 15 non-operating 
unions, representing one million workers, 
reached an agreement at the bargaining 
table. I congratulate them and I con- 
gratulate the carriers also for having 
reached that agreement, and that agree- 
ment was reached without any threats of 
strikes, or any strike, and I think every- 
body is happy about it.” 


25-Cent Increase Asked 


The agreement signed in the East Wing 
of the White House early March 1 
brought to an end a dispute between the 
railroads and 15 non-operating rail em- 
ploye unions over a demand by the 
unions for a wage increase of 25 cents 
an hour. 

Described by the union leaders as 
final and not subject to ratification by 
general chairmen of the brotherhoods, 
the agreement provides for a wage in- 
Crease of 1214 cents an hour, retroactive 
to February 1, 1951, and for quarterly 
Wage adjustments based on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index. 
By its terms, the agreement will remain 
in effect until October 1, 1953. The cost 
of the wage increase to the railroads was 
estimated as $280 million a year. The 
agreement affects about 1,000,000 rail 
employes. 

The announcement that the “non-op” 
agreement was not subject to ratification 
was regarded as significant in view of 
the fact that an agreement that was 
Signed by chiefs of the so-called “big 
four” rail operating employe brother- 
hocds in the same room on December 21 


last year was subsequently rejected by 
the general chairman of those brother- 
hoods. 

Under the so-called “escalator clause” 
providing for cost-of-living adjustments 
in wage rates, the pay of the “non-op” 
employes ‘will be increased 1 cent for 
each increase of one point in the B.L.S. 
index above 178. The latter figure was 
the B.L.S. index figure last reported, as of 
December 15, 1950. On April 1, 1951, un- 
der the agreement, adjustments in wages 
will be made based on the B.L.S. index 
figure for February 15, which has not 
yet been announced. 


‘Improvement Factor’ 


Another provision of the agreement is 
that it may be reopened after July 1, 
1952, for consideration of whatever “im- 
provement factor” in industrial wage 
rates may then be found to be war- 
ranted to effectuate the national wage 
stabilization policy. In recent years, 
annual “improvement factor” wage in- 
creases of 3 cents or 4 cents an hour have 
been granted in some major industries 
outside the transportation field. 

Chairman of the wage negotiating 
committee for the 15 “non-op” unions 
was G. E. Leighty, president of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. Representing 
the railroads in the negotiations were: 
D. P. Loomis, chairman of the western 
railroads’ conference committee; L. W. 
Horning; wage conference committee 
chairman for the eastern roads, and C. 
D. Mackay, chairman of the southeast- 
ern railroads’ conference committee. 

Signing of the “non-op” wage agree- 
ment shortly after 6 a.m., March 1, 
climaxed a conference between the rail 
management representatives and the 
union chiefs that began at 3:30 p.m., 
February 28, and continued without in- 
terruption through the. night. The 
negotiations were conducted by John R. 
Steelman, the assistant to the President, 
in the presence of members of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 


No Interference With Bargaining 


A reporter at the President’s press 
conference asserted that the general 
chairman of one of the rail operating 
unions had said that labor men felt they 
had not had the ear of President Tru- 
man, and that, if President Roosevelt had 
been in the White House, the situation 
would have been taken care of months 
before. 

The President replied that the situa- 
tion was one of collective bargaining and 
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that the President ought not to interfere 
with collective bargaining. 

Another reporter asked between whom 
the collective bargaining was going on, 
and the President replied that it was 
going on between the unions and the 
carriers. He added that the only reason 
they were at the White House was that 
it was at their own request. 


Labor and Defense 

A number of the questions put to the 
President had. to do with the withdrawal 
of labor from the mobilization set-up, 
announced by the United Labor Policy 
Committee the night of February 28- 
March 1. 

President Truman said he did not re- 
gard the situation as very serious, and 
said it would not interfere with his plans 
to go to Florida. He said he did not 
consider the withdrawal a striké against 
the government, but only a disagreement. 

Asked if he planned any change be- 
cause, it was said, labor’s principal ob- 
jection to the defense organization was 
the tenure of Charles E. Wilson, director 
of defense mobilization, the President 
said he did not plan any change, and 
later, in answer to another question, said 
he still had full confidence in Mr. Wil- 
son. He said he did not know that the 
statement had been made concerning 
labor’s objection to Mr. Wilson. 

President Truman refused to comment 
on statements that labor had not been 
properly represented in the defense effort. 

Asked if he felt confident that labor, 
by and large, would continue to meet 
the nation’s needs in the mobilization ef- 
fort the President replied to this effect: 

He said that some time: back he had 
declared a national emergency. That 
national emergency, he added, affected 
every segment of the economy and that 
the program the government was trying 
to implement was one that would not 
ruin the most prosperous nation in the 
world, but would work out in such a 
manner that that prosperity could con- 
tinue. If that prosperity could continue, 
he added, it affected labor, farmers, in- 
dustry, white collar people, and every- 
body in the nation. 

President Truman was asked if labor 
would return to the mobilization effort, 
and replied that he would tell the re- 
porter about that in a couple of weeks. 
In answer to several further questions, 
the President indicated that he had not 
intended to indicate a specific period of 
time, but that it might be anything from 
one week to three months. He told the 
reporter who asked the original ques- 
tion that he should wait and watch 
developments, adding that the reporter 
would be at Key West during the Presi- 
dent’s stay there. 

The President said he did not think 
there was need to comment on charges 
that mobilization was being run by big 
business. 

Asked if he would go along with a 
statement that labor should have a 
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FAST, 4-ENGINE ALL-CARGO 
‘SKY MERCHANT’ PLANES SPEED your 
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larger place in mobilization policy- 
making than in the last war, President 
Truman replied that he would not go 
along with any statement he had not 
made. He also declined to make a state- 
ment as to what labor should do at this 
time. 


U.S. Chamber Protests 


Reduction of Steel for 
Freight Cars by N.P.A. 


An appeal to the Defense Production 
Administration to resume allocation of 
sufficient steel to permit construction of 
10,000 freight cars a month was made 
March 1 by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


The National Production Authority on 
February 27 cut steel assigned for this 
construction to 9,000 cars, beginning 
May 1, the Chamber noted. 


In a letter to W. H. Harrison, D.P.A. 
administrator, President Otto A. Sey- 
ferth, of the Chamber, pointed out that 
production of 10,000 cars a month was 
the program established by the Defense 
Transport Administration and approved 
by N.P.A. for the first four months of 
the year. 

The Chamber said its position on steel 
for freight cars was taken on the rec- 
ommendation of its transportation com- 
mittee, which made a series of proposals 
designed to strengthen all forms of 
transportation to meet demands of the 
defense mobilization program. 


In his letter to Mr. Harrison, Mr. Sey- 
ferth said that existing severe car short- 
ages would become worse when the de- 
mand for cars increased throughout the 
spring and fall, unless car availability 
was increased rapidly. Efforts to in- 
crease availability through faster han- 
dling, car repairing, and increased opera- 
tional efficiencies would not be enough, 
since the railroads were now operating 
with 80,000 fewer cars than in 1944, when 
a similar volume of traffic was being 
handled, he said. 


His letter also brought out that, even 
though retirements of worn-out cars 
have been sub-normal, Class I railroads 
within the last four months had retired 
more cars than they have received, and 
that an existing increase in serviceable 
cars has been due solely to lowering from 
8 to 5 per cent the number of bad-order 
cars awaiting repairs. 


Mr. Seyferth observed that there was 
current agitation for a six-day week in 
the loading and unloading of freight 
cars to increase availability, but stated 
the opinion that unless industry as a 
whole is placed on a six-day week, the 
car supply would not be increased ma- 
terially. 


N.P.A. Explains Cut 


Steel producers had been directed to 
provide 288,500 tons of steel products in 
May for the domestic freight car con- 
struction and repair program, the Na- 
tional Production Authority announced 
in a statement continuing as follows: 


“This amount of steel is sufficient to 
permit the production of 9,000 new cars 
and for car repairs during the month. 
The program for the first four months 
of this year provided approximately 310,- 
000 tons of steel products per month for 
freight car production and repairs. This 

nnage was based on the production 
tarzet of 10,000 new cars per month. 


January production of new freight cars 
was. 5,949 units. 


“The reduced tonnage for May was 
considered necessary by N.P.A. because 
of the mounting demands for steel for 
other defense supporting programs. 


“Under the program, N.P.A. issues in- 
dividual directives to steel producers to 


‘aecept certified orders from authorized 


participants for the production and ship- 
ment of steel for the construction and 
repair of freight cars. These directives 
specify the tonnage of each steel mill 
product to be scheduled for shipment in 
the month designated. 


“Those engaged in the construction or 
repair of freight cars or component parts 
are authorized to place certified orders 
with steel producers. These orders, how- 
ever, may not exceed the amount of steel 
actually required to maintain authorized 
freight car construction schedules.” 


(See earlier story on page 19) 


State Commissions Voice 
Opposition to Interim 


Increase for Railroads 


Additional counsel heard by the Com- 
mission in oral argument in Ex Parte 
No. 175, Increased Freight Rates, 1951, 
included representatives of state public 
utility commissions. 


The argument was on the railroad’s 
motion for an emergency interim in- 
crease in freight rates of 6 per cent pend- 
ing the Commission’s final decision on 
their petition for a permanent increase 
of that amount. The state commissions 
generally opposed the interim increase. 

Byron M. Gray, of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Kansas, represented 
also the commissions of Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and also the 
Southern Governors Conference and 
the Southeastern Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners. 

He said the carriers had :intimated a 
danger that rail transportation might be 
crippled if the interim motion was not 
granted. He characterized this danger 
as “altogether imaginary” and added that 
there was no such immediate danger. 

“Our railroads, and particularly those 
in the west and south are, at the last 
reports, making more money than they 
ever before have made, one or two years 
excepted, and every prospect is that they 
will for some time continue to do so,” he 
said. 

“There is a danger, a very real and 
present danger confronting us—the dan- 
ger of continued inflation. None can 
know with certainty the exact effect that 
throwing another half-billion of trans- 
portation costs into the stream of com- 
merce may have upon the efforts to 
control inflation. That it will have a 
considerable effect is certain; that it 
may have a profound effect is within the 
realm of possibility .. .” 

He asked the Commission to think 
well and be certain of the need before 
it granted the requested increase. 


Northwest Interests 


John H. Carkin, of Salem, Ore., coun- 
sel in interstate commerce rate matters 
for the Public Utilities Commission of 
Oregon, appeared for that commissioner 
and at the request of the Washington, 
Wyoming and New Mexico commissions, 
the Pacific-Northwest Grain and Grain 
Products Association, the Wool Growers 


Association, the Pacific Northwest Log- 
gers Association, the West. Coast. Lum- 
bermen’s Association and other western 
lumber associations. 


He said the lumber groups urged that 
if the Commission should authorize an 
interim increase different from that 
proposed in the carriers’ petition on 
lumber, that the proposed maximum of 
four cents be reduced accordingly. He 
said the groups opposed any interim in- 
crease and requested regional hearings. 


The position of the Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and New Mexico state 
commissions was, he said, that the in- 
terim increase should not be permitted, 
considering “the better than average 
financial conditions.of the railroads as 
a whole, and the western transcontinen- 
tal carriers in particular, and the recent 
upsurge in traffic and probable future 
traffic trends.” 


Mr. Carkin devoted his argument 
mainly to what he described as the “very 
serious effects of the full percentage in- 
creases on our long-haul traffic” as pro- 
posed by the carriers in their motion 
for interim relief. 


He called attention to material intro- 
duced in the record including among 
other things an exhibit offered by Jef- 
ferson C. Church, of the Wyoming com- 
mission, showing the effect of basic class 
rate scales on Wyoming, and by Howard 
Freas, of the California commission, 
showing the financial condition of five 
railroads operating in that state. 


Mr. Carkin said he suggested that “in 
our humble judgment” the carriers had 
not sustained the burden of proof in 
the proceeding. He said that not only 
his clients’ previous experience in “the 
almost identical situation” in Ex Parte 
No. 148, but also that the evidence of 
various protestants in the instant pro- 
ceeding convinced them that the car- 
riers “have most woefully underesti- 
mated the traffic potential available to 
them in the coming months.” 


Long-Haul Shippers 


He said the result of the various per- 
centage increases, present and proposed, 
could be nothing less than disastrous to 
the western economy. The question was, 
he continued, “How much longer can 
the long-haul shipper bear these per- 
centage on percentage on percentage 
increases—nine of them already—an- 
other proposed in this interim proceeding 
being the tenth percentage increase if it 
be permitted—and maybe another nine 
in the offing.” 

Mr. Carkin called attention to testi- 
mony in the instant proceeding that can- 
ned goods, wheat and flour were not 
moving to the east as they formerly did 
and that, in fact, wheat and flour, at 
least, were scarcely moving at all. 

He asked that, if the Commission saw 
fit to permit any of the requested im- 
mediate increases, they be either read- 
justed, modified or denied on long haul 
traffic in the west. 


California Commission 


Howard Freas, rate expert of the Cali- 
fornia commission, appeared in its be- 
half and also for the Arizona, Montana, 
Nevada, and Utah commissions. 

He said that antecedent to the ques- 
tion of whether the railroads needed an 
immediate increase was the question of 
whether they needed one at all. He said 
the answer hinged on a number of things, 
including the amount of railroad traffic 
to be expected in 1951, their expenses, 
whether they were operating efficiently 
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and economically, and if they were able 
to make the capital expenditures neces- 
sary to provide a service conforming with 
the national transportation policy. 

Mr. Freas said he did not profess to 
be more competent than the railroads in 
the prediction of the 1951 volume, but 
he was strongly of the opinion that ex- 
perience would show the railroads had 
been “at least ultra-conservative if not 
unduly pessimistic.” 


“On the expense side,” he said, “we 
point out that petitioners start with past 
experience and then add known or antic- 
ipated increases. Whether they have 
made all the improvements they should 
in the art of railroading is not here to be 
determined; the fact is that they have 
made many, the effect of which has been 
to produce substantial economies. At least 
the economies of the more recent of the 
improvements already made and of those 
now being made are not reflected in their 
past operating expenses and accordingly 
are not recognized as an off-set to the 
increases in wages, materials and supplies 
on which the matter here before you is 
predicated.” 

Mr. Freas said the railroads’ showing 
on the present record with respect to 
efficiency and economy of operation was 
“meager, to say the least.” He said the 
railroads’ contention that they needed 
more net revenue with which to make 
improvements and economies greatly 
overshadowed their showing of econo- 
mies made and to be made. 


(See earlier story on page 46) 


Carloadings Totaled 734,794 
In Week Ended Feb. 24 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended February 24, 1951 totaled 734,794 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. This was an increase 
of 188,087 cars or 34.4 per cent above the 
corresponding week in 1950, when load- 
ings were reduced by a strike at bitumi- 
nous coal mines, and an increase of 46,- 
666 cars or 6.8 per cent above the cor- 
responding week in 1949, the A.A.R. said. 

Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended February 24 which included the 
Washington’s Birthday holiday, decreased 
5,763 cars or eight-tenths of one per cent 
below the preceding week, it said, and 
continued: 


Coal loading amounted to 139,180 cars, an 
increase of 87,200 cars above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, but a decrease of 10,677 
cars below the preceding week this year. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 378,- 
203 cars, an increase of 58,786 cars above the 
corresponding week last year, and an in- 
crease of 2,874 cars above the preceding week 
this year. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 79,012 cars, an increase of 
6,425 cars above the corresponding week in 
1950, but a decrease of 1,251 cars below the 
preceding week this year. 

Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
48,278 cars, an increase of 9,153 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1950, but a de- 
crease of 446 cars below the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loadings for the week of 
February 24 totaled 32,406 cars. an increase 
of 9,060 cars above the same 1950 week, and 
an increase of 257 cars above the preceding 
1951 week. 

Livestock loading amounted to 6,552 cars, 
a decrease of 616 cars below the same week 
in 1950, and a decrease of 582 cars below the 
preceding week this year. In the Western 
Districts, loading of livestock for the week 
of February 24 totaled 5,104 cars, a decrease 
of 100 cars below the same week a year ago, 
and a decrease of 214 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 45,838 
cars, an increase of 8,197 cars above a year 
ago, but a decrease of 615 cars below a week 
ago. 


LATE NEWS 


Ore loading amounted to 21,625 cars, an 
increase of 12,479 cars above last year and 
an increase of 4,685 cars above last week. 


Coke loading amounted to 16,106 cars, an 
increase of 6,463 cars above a year ago, and 
an increase of 249 cars above the previous 
week this year. 


All districts. reported increases compared 
by the corresponding weeks in 1950 and 


Cumulative Loadings 
1951 1950 


3,009,470 2,390,393 
651,124 612,464 
573,163 568,816 
740,557 560,068 
734,794 546,707 

5,709,108 4,678,448 


1949 
2,844,511 
682,143 
699,442 
697,335 
688,128 
5,611,559 


Four weeks of 
January .... 
Week of Feb- 


ruary 17 .... 
Week of Feb- 
ruary 24 .... 


(See earlier report on page 69) 


Chicago Holds Two-Day 


World Trade Conference 


“Dollars are losing their potency as 
an incentive to people abroad for pro- 
ducing and selling us the things that we 
need and must have in this emergency 
period. . . . Dollars are not ‘blue-chips.’ 
The ‘blue-chips’ today are transport 
equipment, health products, industrial 
and agricultural machinery, power gen- 
erating equipment and similar products.” 


So declared George E. Quisenberry, 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional Corporation, New York City, in an 
address February 28 before the closing 
forum session of the two-day Chicago 
world trade conference. The conference, 
sponsored by the Export Managers Club 
of Chicago and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, attracted ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons to sessions in 
the Hotel Sherman. 

This nation’s growing need for im- 
ports was “staggering” in its total, Mr. 
Quisenberry declared. The only way we 
could be assured of obtaining the needed 
imports was by paying our friends over- 
seas “not with I.0.U.’s but with the blue 
chips of goods that will stimulate over- 
seas production,” he said. 

“In the gray war now confronting us, 
it is doubtful that other countries will 
again bestir themselves to increase pro- 
duction of required materials if payment 
to them, in the essential goods they need 
for their daily economy, can only be at- 
tained at some unknown time in the 
dim and distant future,’ declared the 
speaker. 

“Domestic shortages must not be 
sweated out of export,” he concluded. 
“Manufacturers ... must maintain their 
normal flow of exports. . . . Export ex- 
ecutives and exporters have an equal 
obligation to do everything within their 
power to maintain the fullest flow of 
business abroad.” 

The new fact today, said Mr. Quisen- 
berry, was that “we must import or die 
and ... to import, we must export, not 
dollars, but goods.” 

Many American manufacturers were 
becoming apathetic about the proposed 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, because such agreements had been 
rendered meaningless by embargoes 
placed in effect by foreign countries, 
C. M. Weyand, Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, declared before the forum 
session February 28. Other export of- 
ficials supported Mr. Weyand, and de- 
manded governmental action to remove 
such embargoes. A. J. Kelley, of D. C. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Andrews & Co. of Illinois, Inc., presided 
over the panel discussion of export-im- 
port problems. 


U.F.F. & V.A. Asks Action 
To Ease ‘Serious Shortage’ 


Of Refrigerator Cars 


The United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, of Washington, D.C., has 
announced that it has taken action look- 
ing toward relieving what it terms as a 
serious shortage of refrigerator cars in 
all producing areas. 

In telegrams to the presidents of the 
ten principal eastern railroads, United 
said that the situation was critical and 
asked the officials to expedite the return 
of empty refrigerator cars to loading 
points. 

“Serious shortages of refrigerator cars 
are developing in principal fruit and 
vegetable shipping areas,” said C. W. 
Kitchen, the Association’s executive vice 
president, in the telegrams. “Failure to 
return empties promptly is causing severe 
losses. Realize recent switchmen’s strike 
created abnormal conditions but would 
appreciate your personal efforts to ex- 
pedite return of empty refrigerators to 
loading points.” 

Replies from railroad presidents indi- 
cated that they were aware of the situa- 
tion or were taking immediate steps to 
see that cars were returned, according 
to the association. 

“Serious shortages have developed in 
Florida, California, Oregon, Washington 
and North Dakota,’ Mr. Kitchen said. 
“Other important producing areas have 
also been affected. 

“In addition, the use of refrigerator 
cars for the loading of canned goods re- 
quiring protection and of Army supplies 
has aggravated the situation. Severe 
weather in the Midwest and East has 
also slowed down the movement of 
empties.” 

There was a definite possibility that 
penalty demurrage will be reimposed on 
refrigerator cars, Mr. Kitchen stated. 

“While we do not feel that the im- 
position of penalty demurrage will help,” 
he said, “we anticipate that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will rein- 
state penalty demurrage on refrigerator 
cars unless the situation improves. Our 
industry can help by loading, unloading, 
and releasing cars promptly.” 


Air Freight Carrier’s 
Authority Suspended 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has or- 
dered suspension of the letter of registra- 
tion held by Oxnard Sky Freight, doing 
business as a North American Airlines, 
pending disposition of enforcement pro- 
ceedings against Oxnard in docket No. 
4590, or until further order of the board, 
and directed Oxnard to cease and desist 
from engaging in air transportation. 

The board found that Oxnard, a large 
irregular air carrier based at Oxnard, 
Calif., had knowingly and wilfully con- 
ducted regular air transportation service 
in violation of section 401(a) of the civil 
aeronautics act. 

The board said that suspension of 
Oxnard’s certificate would become effec- 
tive seven days from the date of the 
order, February 27. 





ARMY IN OVERALLS 54000 shopmen sec 


to it that the Freight Cars and Locomotives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are in First-class Condition for Any Demand 


With industry geared for new production records, 
America’s railroads, which are the bone and sinew of 
transportation for both industry and defense, will face 
an all-time-high demand for freight cars. 


Preparing to meet this demand, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road early last year launched the biggest freight car 
program in its history. We ordered 20,000 new 
freight cars costing $114 million. More than 7,000 
have been delivered and put to work. All will be on 
the rails this year. These are in addition to more than 


5,000 new cars built in the Pennsylvania’s shops since 
January 1, 1948. 


Pennsylvania Railroad shopmen also are rehabilitating 
34,000 freight cars. More than 20,000 have been finished 
and returned to service. The others are coming along 
at a rate of 187 daily. 


For these new and rehabilitated cars, and for more than 
1,000 new Diesel-electric locomotives, nearly all of 
which have been delivered, we are spending $522 million, 
financed without government help or subsidy. 


To be ready with plenty of equipment and every other 
needed facility for any transportation demand is our aim. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Two Chesapeake and Ohio Gateways 


for Fast Freight from 


Pacific Coast Area to the East andSoutheast , 


Two C&O all-rail service routes move freight on time-savifig schedules 
from the Pacific Coast to destinations in the east and southeast, Ship- 
pers have their choice of the Chicago gateway or the all-rait carsferry 
route that bridges Lake Michigan. 


THE CHICAGO 


Via Pere Marquette District. Cars received from western lines are 
moved by manifest trains to direct connections with eastern lines at 
Detroit, East Buffalo and Suspension Bridge. 


Via Chesapeake District. All western lines connect with manifest trains 
for through service to Cincinnati and destinations in Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Virginia. Direct connections with other railroads..at 
Elkhorn City, Lynchburg, Richmond and Norfolk expedite freight to 
the southeast. 


THE LAKE MICHIGAN GAT 


in daily operation the year around, C&O‘s (Pere Marquette District) 
great steel car ferries transfer cars received’ from. connections ot 
Kewaunee, Manitowoc and Milwaukee, Wiscénsin.across Lake Michigan 
to Ludington, Michigan, thence in symbol manifest trains to Eas? Buffalo 
or Suspension Bridge, New York, where connections are made with all 
diverging trunk line railroads serving eastern cities in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the New England states. Connections. are also maintained 
at Detroit and with all lines diverging from toledo, Ohio to points in 
Ohio, Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio freight traffic representative in your city 


has information on C&O fast freight routes to serve you best. 
PETOSKEY 
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THE WEEK IN TRANSPORTATION 





News of Significance lo Traffic and Transportation Men 


Steel Allocated for Only 
9,000 Freight Cars in May 


Steel allocations for May will provide for 
a cut from the 310,000 tons a month thus 
far set aside for freight car production. 

Certifications mailed by the National 
Production Authority, February 23, an 
N. P. A. spokesman said, would total 
288,500 tons, providing for a new “target” 
of 9,000 cars in that month, instead of 
the 10,000 cars which has been the goal 
in past months. 

Reason for the cut in steel allocated 
for freight cars could not be ascertained 
when the certifications for May were 
mailed. However, it was said, N. P. A. 
would later make a statement concerning 
the situation. 


Chicago Switching Problems 
Told C.A.T. Alumni Group 


More than 300 members of the Alumni 
Association of the College of Advanced 
Traffic attended a joint past-presidents 
and educational night meeting at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, February 20. 
Dave Owens, general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal Railroad, spoke on the 
switching and operating problems in the 
Chicago switching district. 

Sixteen past-presidents of the associa- 
tion were present. They were introduced 
by Edward Mech, Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Arrangements for the meeting 
were made by Delbert Thomas, Campbell 
Soup Co., and Robert Blocki, Kraft Foods 
Co., of the association’s educational com- 
mittee. Among the guests were W. J. 
Knorst, dean, and M. P. Hilton, registrar, 
of the College of Advanced Traffic, and 
Robert J. Bayer, newly appointed assist- 
ant to the president of the Traffic Service 
Corporation. Samuel Young, Jr., A.B.C. 
Freight Forwarding Co., president of the 
association, presided. 

The club is planning its annual fish 
fry, to be held at the Furniture Club, 
May 11. John C. Jackson, Warfield Co., 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 


Pittsburgh Practitioners Meet 


L. D. Curtis, vice-president and traffic 
manager of the Atlantic & Danville 
Railway, Norfolk, Va., will’ address the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners at a dinner meeting scheduled 
to be held March 5, at 6:30 p.m., in the 
Oliver building restaurant, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the chapter has announced. Mr. 
Curtis will discuss his experiences as 
transport officer in World War II. Mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity and of the commerce law class of 
the Traffic and Transportation Associa- 
a of Pittsburgh have been invited to 
attend. 


Truman Issues Order Specifying Agency 


Responsibilities on Transport, Storage 


Powers and Duties of Defense Transport Administration, Secretary 
Of Commerce Clarified. Authority of D.T.A. With Respect to Port 


Traffic Handling, Administration of Priorities Stated in Order. 


President Truman on February 28 
issued an executive order “defining 
certain responsibilities of federal 
agencies with respect to transporta- 
tion and storage.” 


The order set forth the responsibilities 
of the Defense Transport Administra- 
tor—designated in the order as “the 
commissioner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who is responsible 
for the supervision of the Bureau of 
Service of the Commission’—with re- 
spect to domestic transportation and 
storage, and the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Commerce with respect to 
shipping and ship construction, air 
transportation, and “other transporta- 
tion facilities.” 

One responsibility assigned to the 
Secretary of Commerce was to “establish 
such agency or agencies within the De- 
partment of Commerce, and utilize the 
services of such other federal, state, and 
local agencies, as he deems desirable 
in the performance of his functions 
with respect to shipping and ship con- 
struction.” 

At the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion it was learned that issuance of the 
order had been requested for the pur- 
pose of clarification of the agency’s pow- 
ers, particularly with respect to adminis- 
tration of priorities for movement of 
essential traffic, allocation of rail pas- 
senger equipment, and handling of traf- 
fic at the ports. It was stated that the 
order had the effect of broadening the 
authority granted the D.T.A. by earlier 
executive orders. 


Text of Order 


The text of the President’s order fol- 
lows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and statutes, 
including the Defense Production Act of 
1950, and as President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, and in order to assure the 
adequacy and effective utilization of 
transportation and storage facilities to 
meet the needs of national defense and 
of domestic and foreign commerce, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 


Part I 
Domestic Transportation and Storage 


“Section 101. The commissioner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who is 
responsible for the supervision of the 
Bureau of Service of the Commission 
shall in utilizing the functions vested in 


him under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950: 


“(a) Assemble and analyze data with 
respect to requirements to be imposed 
on domestic transportation and storage 
systems and facilities and with respect 
to the ability of such systems and facili- 
ties to satisfy such requirements. 


“(b) Formulate such plans and pro- 
grams, and take such actions, as may be 
desirable to meet requirements for do- 
mestic transportation and storage, in- 
cluding, among other things, programs 
and measures for increasing the: effi- 
ciency and obtaining maximum utiliza- 
tion of domestic transportation and stor- 
age systems and facilities and for pro- 
viding additional transportation and 
storage facilities. 

“(c) Coordinate and direct the domes- 
tic movement of passenger and freight 
traffic in cooperation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and private 
transportation organizations and agen- 
cies. 

“(d) Allocate the use of domestic 
transportation and storage facilities by 
operators thereof, and allocate domestic 
transportation and storage services to the 
users thereof. 

“(e) Administer such priorities as 
may be necessary to insure the move- 
ment of essential traffic, subject to such 
policies and orders as the Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator may prescribe. 

“(f) Act as claimant for materials 
and manpower for the construction, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of 
domestic transportation and storage sys- 
tems and facilities. 

“(g) Cooperate with the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, to achieve 
the effective coordination of inland and 
ocean transportation and the efficient 
operation of all port facilities to meet 
military and civilian requirements. 

“(h) Cooperate with the Secretary of 
Defense and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to achieve the effective co- 
ordination and utilization of storage 
facilities. 

“(i) Utilize the services of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of such 
other Federal, State, and local agencies 
as he deems desirable in the perform- 
ance of his functions. 


Part II 


Shipping and Ship Construction 


“Section 201. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall in utilizing the functions 
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vested in him by law, including those 
under the Defense Production Act of 
1950: 

“(a) Assemble and analyze data on the 
requirements for ocean-going merchant 
shipping, including the requirements of 
the Department of Defense for ocean- 
going merchant-type vessels, and the 
supply of merchant shipping of domestic 
and foreign registry available for meeting 
these requirements. 

“(b) Formulate plans and programs 
for the construction of ocean-going mer- 
chant vessels determined to be needed 
to meet the requirements of national 
defense and domestic and foreign com- 
merce, and construct such vessels as he 
may be authorized to construct. 

“(c) Formulate and, as necessary, un- 
dertake the execution of plans and prod- 
grams for the reactivation of vessels from 
the national-defense reserve fleet, the 
requisition, purchase, charter, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of ocean-going 
merchant vessels, and the administra- 
tion of war-risk insurance. 

“(d) Allocate ocean-going merchant 
vessels as required to meet the needs of 
the Department of Defense and other 
Federal programs. 

“(e) As necessary, schedule the move- 
ment of cargo, and administer priorities 
for the transportation of cargo, on ocean- 
going merchant vessels (other than those 
under the control of the Department of 
Defense), subject to such policies and 
orders as the Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe. 

“(f) Act as claimant for materials and 
manpower for the construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of mer- 
chant vessels. 

“(g) Cooperate with the commissioner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
responsible for the supervision of the 
Bureau of Service of the Commission and 
with the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Interior to achieve the 
effective coordination of ocean and in- 
land transportation and the efficient op- 
eration of all port facilities to meet 
military and civilian requirements. 

“(h) Represent the United States in 
dealing with shipping agencies of allied 
and associated governments in matters 
related to the use of shipping, acting 
within the framework of the national 
policy and under the guidance of the De- 
partment of State on matters of foreign 
policy and relations. 

“(i) Establish such agency or agencies 
within the Department of Commerce, 
and utilize the services of such other 
Federal, State, and local agencies, as he 
deems desirable in the performance of 
his functions with respect to shipping 
and ship construction. 

“Section 202. Nothing in this part 
shall be deemed to limit the functions of 
the Department of Defense. Any ques- 
tions arising as to the application of 
this part which cannot be resolved by the 
agencies directly concerned shall be re- 
fered to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion for decision. 


Part III 
Air Transportation 


“Section 301. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall in utilizing the functions 
vested in him by law, including those 
under the Defense Production Act of 
1950: 

“(a) Assemble and analyze data on 
the requirements of civil air transporta- 


tion and of the Department of Defense 
for aircraft of the types used by civil 
air carriers. 

“(b) Formulate such plans and pro- 
grams, and initiate such actions, as may 
be desirable to meet the requirements for 
civil air transportation and for the types 
of aircraft used by civil air carriers, in- 
cluding plans and programs for (1) the 
transfer or assignment of aircraft from 
civil air carriers to the Department of 
Defense, when required to meet needs of 
the armed forces approved by the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, and (2) 
such redistribution as may be necessary 
of the remaining aircraft among civil 
air carriers to assure the maintenance of 
essential civil routes and services. 

““(c) Allocate aircraft of the types used 
by civil air carriers as required to meet 
the needs of the armed forces and to 
maintain essential civil routes and serv- 
ices. 

“(d) As necessary, schedule the move- 
ment of traffic and administer priorities 
for the transportation of passengers, 
cargo, and mail by civil air carriers, sub- 
ject to such policies and orders as the 
Defense Production Administrator may 
prescribe. 

“(e) Act as claimant for materials and 
manpower for the construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of civil 
air transportation systems and facilities. 

“(f) Establish such agency or agencies 
within the Department of Commerce, 
and utilize the services of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and of such other Federal, 
State and local agencies, as he deems 
desirable in the performance of his func- 
tions. 


Part IV 


Other Transportation Facilities 


“Section 401. The Secretary of Com- 
merce with respect to streets, highways, 
airports, and airways, the Secretary of 
the Army with respect to rivers, harbors, 
and inland waterways, the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to aids to 
navigation, and the Secretary of the 
Interior with respect to pipelines shall 
in utilizing the functions vested in them 
by law, including those under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950: 

“(a) Assemble and analyze data on 
the requirements of the national defense 
for such transportation facilities. 

“(b) Formulate plans and programs, 
and take such actions, as may be desir- 
able for meeting such requirements and 
obtaining the most effective utilization of 
such facilities for national defense pur- 
poses. 


’ Part V 


General Provisions 


“Section 501. As used in this order the 
term “domestic transportation” does not 
include transportation by air, pipeline, or 
coastal or intercoastal shipping. 

“Section 502. Each agency of the 
executive branch of the Government 
shall, consistent with law, furnish to the 
officers to whom responsibilities are as- 
signed by this order such information 
relating to its transportation and storage 
requirements as such officers may request 
in the performance of their functions 
under this order. 

“Section 503. Nothing in this Executive 
order shall be deemed to supersede any 
provision of Executive Order No. 10193 
of December 16, 1950, or of Executive 
Order No. 10200 of January 3, 1951, or to 
alter the delegations of authority made 
by or under authority of Executive Order 
No. 10161 of September 9, 1950, or of 
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Executive Order No. 10200 of January 3, 
1951. The enumerations of responsibili- 


ties in Parts I, II, III, and IV of this 
order shall not be deemed to be ex- 
clusive or to limit or restrict the functions 
of the officers designated therein except 
as specifically provided therein.” 


Increases in Postal Rates 
And Charges, Except First 
Class, Asked by President 


In a special message to Congress Feb- 
ruary 27, President Truman said it was 
“clearly necessary to increase postal 
rates in order to reduce the postal def- 
icit” which, he said, would amount to 
about $521,000,000 in the fiscal year 1952. 


The President recommended increases 
in postal rates for postal and post cards, 
second class mail (newspapers and 
magazines), and third class mail (mostly 
circulars and advertising matter), and in 
postal service fees. 

The President said that postal rates 
on fourth class mail (parcel post) could 
be changed either by action of Congress 
or by action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approving changes proposed 
by the Postmaster General. He pointed 
out that last year Congress instructed 
the Postmaster General to seek the con- 
sent of the Commission for rate in- 
creases sufficient to make this class of 
mail pay its way. This the Postmaster 
General had done, said he, and increases 
were now being considered by the Com- 
mission which would bring in an addi- 
tional $105,000,000 in revenue enough to 
cover the fourth-class deficit. 


The President said that special post- 
office services for which fees were 
charged—registry, insurance, C.O.D. mail, 
and special delivery—were being operated 
at a loss, estimated at about $29,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1952. 

“I believe that the fees for these serv- 
ices should be increased by enough to 
eliminate the deficit in this portion of the 
postal operation,” said the President, 
adding that he believed the Postmaster 
General should be given authority to 
revise these fees from time to time in 
order to keep them in line with costs. 


Some Deficit Would Remain 


The President, said these various sug- 
gestions, together with certain less im- 
portant changes, would, if enacted by the 
Congress wipe out the bulk of the postal 
deficit. 

“Some deficit will remain, above the 
amount that is properly chargeable to 
the general taxpayers,” said the Presi- 
dent. “The amount of this remaining 
deficit is not certain now, in view of the 
possibility of higher transportation rates 
and other cost increases. Consequently, 
I am not now recommending all the rate 
increases that should be enacted to put 
the Post Office on a self-sufficient basis. 
However, as soon as the outlook on future 
costs is more clear, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will submit to the Congress such 
further recommendations for rate in- 
creases aS may then be necessary to re- 
duce the deficit to a proper level. 

“I strongly urge the Congress to correct 
the present unsound condition of the 
postal. revenues. This is a time of 
emergency, when we must raise taxes on 
everyone to meet the heavy costs of 
stronger military defenses; Now, more 
than ever, it is wrong to ask the tax- 
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payer to bear costs which should be 
borne by users of the mail service—users 
many of whom have enjoyed large special 
privileges in the form of low, subsidized 
postal rates. 

“The Federal budget I submitted to the 
Congress in January was based on the 
assumption that the postal deficit would 
be reduced from over 500 million dollars 
to about 160 million dollars—the amount 
which is properly chargeable to the gen- 
eral taxpayer. My tax recommendations 
were likewise based on this assumption. 
To the extent that postal rates are not 
raised enough to meet that objective, 
even higher taxes will be needed to bal- 
ance the budget.” 

“For the last several years, the United 
States postal service has been incurring 
very large deficits,” said the President 
in his message. “The rapidly rising costs 
of delivering the mail have been sub- 
stantially larger than the postage rev- 
enues received. The deficits have had 
to be made up by general tax revenues— 
or, to put it bluntly, the general tax- 
payer has been giving large subsidies to 
certain users of the postal system. ... 

“The deficit should not be eliminated 
completely. Some postal costs are in- 
curred to carry mail sent on official busi- 
ness by the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of government. The 
airline subsidies—the amounts paid to 
the airlines over and above the cost of 
carrying air mail—are also charged to 
the Post Office. These, and a few other 
special expenses, amounting in all to 
about 160 million dollars, are incurred 
for genéral purposes of the federal gov- 
ernment, and it is only reasonable that 
we should pay for them as we pay for 
other Federal expenditures, through Fed- 
eral taxes. 

“The bulk of the deficit, however,— 
estimated in fiscal year 1952 at 361 mil- 
lion dollars—is incurred in the course of 
providing postal service to users other 
than the federal government. There is 
no good reason for taxing our people to 
pay these costs. Postal rates should be 
raised enough to cover them. 

“Increasing postal rates presents many 
complex problems of detail, since our sys- 
tem of postal rates has been built rather 
haphazardly over the years. In the light 
of current conditions, it contains many 
deeply-ingrained inequities and special 
privileges. The committees of Congress 
who are responsible for determining most 
postal rates will, of course, want to con- 
sider carefully the specific rates for each 
class of mail and type of service. The 
Postmaster General is prepared to pre- 
sent a number of suggestions for raising 
postal rates to more reasonable levels. 
I wish to emphasize here a few of the 
major considerations which seem to me 
important in raising rates.” 


Post Card Increase 


The President recommended no change 
in the rate for first class mail which, he 
said, more than paid its way at the 
present time. Postal and post cards, 
however, did not, said he. He said the 
rate of one cent each on such cards was 
authorized by Congress in 1872 and that 
the same low rate prevailed today. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“This year more than four billion 
postal cards will be handled through the 
mails—over 90 per cent of them used for 
commercial and advertising purposes. 
The cost of handling each card is 2.8 
cents, while the revenue is one cent. I 
believe this rate should be raised to two 
cents, which will bring in, on the present 





volume, about 47 million dollars of addi- 
tional revenue.” 


Second Class Mail 

The President said that major changes 
were needed in postal rates for second- 
class mail. In the fiscal year 1952, he 
continued, more than six billion indi- 
vidually addressed newspapers and mag- 
azines were expected to be carried, at 
a cost of about $242,000,000 but the post- 
age paid would be only about $42,000,000, 
said he, and that thus the newspaper 
and magazine publishers would have 
$200,000,000 or 80 per cent of their postal 
costs paid for them by the general 
public. 

“These excessive subsidies for news- 
papers and magazines are not only 
wrong, they are seriously inequitable,” 
s4id the President. 

The President said that if the second- 
class mail rates were doubled which he 
said was the least that should be done— 
“this would bring in only about $40,000,- 
000, and the general taxpayers would be 
subsidizing second-class mail to the ex- 
tent of more than 60 per cent of its 
postal costs.” 

“As a matter of long-term policy, sec- 
ond-class mail should be brought grad- 
ually toward self-sufficiency in postal 
revenues,” said the President. 


Third-Class Mail 


, The President said circulars and adver- 

tising matter making up most of the 
third-class mail were usually mailed in 
bulk at one cent for each piece. He 
believed the minimum rate should be 
increased from one to two cents, which, 
he said, would increase revenue by about 
$66,000,000 and cut the deficit on this 
class of mail by more than half. 


Former P.O. Department 
Official Argues Against 


Big Postal Rate Increases 


A former director of rates in the Post 
Office Department has expressed the 
opinion that large increases in postal 
rates are unwarranted, in an article he 
has written for The Postal Record, offi- 
cial publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. 


The article, entitled “Our Present 
Postal Service,’ was written by James 
J. Doran, of Chevy Chase, Md., who re- 
tired from the postal service October 1, 
1950, after having served as the Post 
Office Department’s director of budget 
and planning from July, 1949, to August, 
1950, and as its director of rates from 
the latter date until his retirement. 

After observing that the Post Office 
Department’s deficits had exceeded $550 
million in 1949 and 1950 and after dis- 
cussing the postal service curtailment 
order issued in April, 1950, Mr. Doran 
said the history of the postal service gave 
“considerable support” for the theory 
that, as a public service, it should be 
supported by congressional appropriation. 
Records of the department would show, 
he said, that “more than 39,000 of the 
more than 41,000 post offices of the coun- 
try could not operate without what is 
truly a postal subsidy.” Six per cent 
of the post offices made a profit, and 
they were the ones most affected by the 
curtailment order, he stated. Congress 
could never be expected to raise postal 
rates sufficiently to wipe out the deficit 
in the other 94 per cent of the post offices 
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and should not attempt to do so, he 
argued. 

“The Postmaster General and other 
officials of the department,” he said, 
“have stated on many occasions that the 
cost of free postal services to other 
government departments and agencies, 
‘free in county’ newspaper handling, etc., 
amounts to $150 million a year. 

“Add to this the annual deficit at the 
district offices and you have $280 million 
or more than one-half of the entire 
postal deficit. And if we add $50 mil- 
lion (estimated) for mail transportation 
to these 39,000 offices we have a total of 
$330 million. This amount . . . takes 
quite a slice out of the total postal deficit 
of $570 million. And if you add to that 
the subsidies given the airlines and other 
carriers of mail, you have accounted for 
at least $400 million of the deficit. 

“Subsidies should be recognized and 
labeled as such and there is no justifica- 
tion for the postal service being saddled 
with them. If Congress decides to re- 
duce the amount of postal subsidies 
given, it can do so by increasing postal 
rates, but it cannot wipe out either now 
or in the future the subsidy it is giving 
to support the district offices. ... 

‘Is it a fair arrangement to expect 
the larger offices to produce enough 
revenue to wipe out the deficit, exclud- 
ing the $150 million which is the cost of 
the free services? . . . Until this subsidy 
to the postal service is recognized and 
treated as such and not placed on the 
mail users at the profit-making offices 
there can be little or no hope of pro- 
ceeding in a fair and equitable manner 
in this matter of rates. Certain rates 
should be raised, particularly those on 
second- and fourth-class, but all con- 
cerned should be certain of the equity 
involved in the increases requested .. .” 

Mr. Doran observed that the Post Office 
Department’s cost ascertainment division 
had issued a report in March, 1950, 
that, he said contradicted the assertions 
that savings could be made only through 
curtailment of service. 

“This, particular report,” he _ said, 
“dealt with the cost of operation in the 
20 largest offices of the country. On one 
item, the cost of handling first-class 
mail, one office showed a cost of 133 
per cent more than the one that operated 
at the least cost. The average cost for 
the 20 offices was almost double that of 
the best office. . . . Variables were in- 
troduced to offer some reasons why a 
difference might justifiably exist. But 
what kind of a variabie is it that per- 
mits one office to spend $5 for the same 
amount and kind of work and another 
ony 42... .” 


Taylor Announced as Head 
Of I.C.C. Service Bureau 


The Commission has issued the follow- 
ing notice of appointment of Charles 
W. Taylor, Jr., as director of its Service 
Bureau: 


“Charles W. Taylor, Jr., manager of 
the refrigerator car section of the asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, has been 
appointed director of the Bureau of Serv- 
ice, Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
succeed Homer C. King, former director, 
who is now serving as deputy administra- 
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tor of the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion. 

“Mr. Taylor, a Texan, started railroad- 
ing in 1919 as a roadmaster’s clerk on 
the Houston & Texas Central (now the 
Southern Pacific) at Austin, Tex., later 
becoming material-stores accountant. In 
1920 he transferred to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway as clerk in 
the office of the superintendent at 
Temple, Tex., and rose rapidly to the 
positions of assistant division accountant, 
division accountant and chief clerk to 
superintendent. In 1940 he became chief 
clerk to the general superintendent of 
transportation of the Santa Fe at Chi- 
cago, later being promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant to general superintend- 
ent of transportation in the same office. 


“Mr. Taylor came to Washington early 
in 1943 as assistant director of the rail- 
way transport section of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and he remained 
in that position for several months. 

“On January 1, 1944, he was appointed 
manager, Refrigerator Section of the 
Association of American Railroads and 
agent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with headquarters in Chicago. 
As such, he was authorized to supervise, 
coordinate and direct the distribution 
and moving of all refrigerator cars, 
without regard to ownership, through- 
out the nation, according to the needs 
of the various loading areas; also to 
require any railroad to deliver, accept, 
and transport empty refrigerator cars 
for the purpose of equalizing the supply 
of this equipment; and also to limit the 
use of refrigerator cars for the trans- 
portation of commodities not requiring 
protective service. 


D.T.A. Describes Plan 
To Use I.C.C. Motor 
Bureau Field Staff 


The Defense Transport Administration 
has issued a statement in connection 
with the agreement entered into with 
the Commission’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers for the use of the latter’s field 
staff in handling highway transport 
matters (T.W., Feb. 24, p. 15). 


The D.T.A. statement follows: 

“In furtherance of his policy of using 
existing government facilities to carry 
out the duties of the Defense Transport 
Administration, Administrator James K. 
Knudson announced that, for the pres- 
ent, D.T.A. will not set up field offices 
to handle its highway transport mat- 
ters. Instead, the field staff of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will do the job. An 
agreement to this effect was made be- 
tween Lee A. Hyde, acting director, 
street and highway division, D.T.A., and 
Director W. Y. Blanning of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, and approved by Ad- 
ministrator Knudson and by Commis- 
sioner John L. Rogers for the I.C.C. 

“At the same time, Mr. Knudson said 
that the field staff of the bureau will be 
expanded as the work load requires. The 
added personnel, he explained, will be 
under the jurisdiction of the bureau’s 
director, W. Y. Blanning. The agree- 
ment further provides that bureau field 
offices and staff will be at the disposal 





of D.T.A. in meeting local emergency 
situations. 


“Specifically, the D.T.A. duties which 
the bureau field staffs will perform, in- 
clude: ‘ 


“Studying and reporting on the fol- 
lowing: Adequacy of motor transport in 
the various field areas; available supply 
and shortages in manpower, equipment, 
and parts for all street and highway 
transportation subject to the jurisdiction 
of D.T.A. 

“Organizing and supervising industry 
program committees. 

“Attending meetings involving street 
and highway transport problems. 

“Making recommendations as to issu- 
ing emergency and temporary special 
operating authorities. 


“Supervising, regulating, and control- 
ling, in accordance with directions or 
general or special orders issued by D.T.A., 
all forms of highway transportation, in- 
cluding private and for-hire vehicles. 
A delegation of authority necessary to 
carry out these functions is to be issued 
to the director of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers.” 


Alldredge Calls on Motor 
Tariff Agents to Improve 


Common Carrier Tariffs 


The Commission has made public 
a letter written by Commissioner 
Alldredge “addressed to individual 
tariff publishing agents of motor 
common carriers of property,” call- 
ing for improvements in their tariffs. 


He said that rate stops, indefinite com- 
modity descriptions, ambiguous tariff 
rules, minimum charge and minimum 
weight provisions, and so-called scope 
tariffs, and other factors, tended to make 
the determination of applicable charges 
“confusing and laborious.” 


His letter follows: 


“Several weeks ago I had occasion to 
write the chairmen of the Official, South- 
ern and Western Rail Freight Associa- 
tions, regarding complaints of traffic rep- 
resentatives of various industrial organi- 
zations concerning the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the applicable rates because of 
the complexities of rail tariffs. The 
same individuals expressed equal, if not 
greater, dissatisfaction with the tariffs 
of the motor carriers (T.W., Feb. 17, 
p. 23). 


“At stated in my letter to the rail of- 
ficials, the Commission has been aware 
for some time of the general dissatis- 
faction of the shipping public with both 
rail and motor tariffs. Discussion of this 
matter at several conferences between 
officials of our Bureau of Traffic and 
motor tariff publishing agents has re- 
sulted in improvement of the tariffs in 
some respects. Notwithstanding this, 
shippers continue to direct attention to 
various unsatisfactory phases of the 
tariffs. Some shippers find rate stops, 
particularly in connection with joint 
rates, and connecting-link supplements, 
troublesome and time consuming. Other 
shippers allege that motor carriers, by 
the use of indefinite commodity descrip- 
tions, ambiguous tariff rules, minimum 
charge and minimum weight provisions, 
and so-called scope tariffs, are avoiding 
the duty placed: upon them by law to 
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publish their rates and tariff provisions 
in a clear and concise manner. These, 
and other factors, tend to make the de- 
termination of the applicable rates and 
charges from motor-carrier tariffs con- 
fusing and laborious. 

“It seems to me that the possibility 
of developing new or improved methods 
of publishing motor-carrier tariffs should 
be made the subject of a thorough in- 
vestigation by the entire motor-carrier 
industry. It has been suggested to the 
rail carriers that they set up a com- 
mittee whose sole duty will be to study 
the problem. A similar motor-carrier 
committee, responsive to constructive 
suggestions of shippers, carrier employ- 
ees, and others, could chart the channels 
through which, and the methods by 
which, improvements might be made in 
publishing motor-carrier tariffs. If 
changes in our tariff regulations and in 
the practices of our Bureau of Traffic 
seem necessary, they could be recom- 
mended by such a committee. 

“As commissioner in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Traffic, I am keenly conscious 
of the needs of those who use common- 
carrier tariffs, and of the seriousness of 
the present tariff situation. I hope that 
motor carriers, generally, will realize the 
need of taking appropriate steps to bring 
about definite and substantial improve- 
ments in their tariffs; otherwise, it may 
be that the Commission will have to give 
consideration to the adoption of tariff 
regulations which will be more stringent 
than those now in force.” 





High Box Car Loading Total, 
Despite Strikes, Recorded 
For First Six Weeks, 1951 


Although box car loadings “fell off 
drastically during the labor difficulties” 
at large railroad terminals of the nation 
in the period from January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 10, the cumulative loadings for 
the first six weeks of 1951 amounted to 
1,898,432 cars compared to 1,737,483 for 
the same period of 1950 and 1,876,716 
for the corresponding period of 1949. 


Offering that information in his Feb- 
ruary report on the national rail trans- 
portation situation, Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman of the car service division of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
stated that grain and grain products 
loadings in the first six weeks this year 
were 23.6 per cent greater than in the 
same weeks of 1950 and 16.4 per cent 
greater than in 1949. He added that 
lumber and forest products loadings this 
year exceeded those of the corresponding 
1950 and 1949 periods by 34.1 per cent 
and 25.8 per cent, respectively. 

In his report Mr. Gass reviewed the 
car distribution problems that had arisen 
as a result of the switchmen’s strikes 
in February and discussed action taken 
by his division to hasten the flow of 
empty box cars from eastern to western 
roads. He said that demands for box 
cars were continuing at a high level and 
that the available supply of such cars, 
even of rough grade, was not sufficient 
to satisfy them. 


Increase in Serviceable Cars 


As a result of substantial reduction in 
the number of bad order cars—from a 
total of 146,389 on February 1 last year 
to a total of 90,045 on the same date this 
year—the railroads now had 28,000 more 
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serviceable cars than they had a year 
ago, Said Mr. Gass. 


“However,” he said, “the serviceable 
ownership is about 38,000 less than it was 
on February 1, 1949, and 31,000 less than 
on February 1, 1948.” 

Though locomotive installations in 
January fell below “the record level of 
December, 1950,” said Mr. Gass, 219 
locomotives, including 218 diesels, were 
placed in service in January this year. 


“The number of new locomotives or- 
dered in January,” he said, “was only 
three less than the number installed and 
included six steam locomotives and 210 
diesels. Diesel ownership passed the 10,- 
000 mark in January. It now consists 
of 14,458 units operated as 10,033 locomo- 
tives.” 


Availability of Other Car Types 


Requirements for double deck stock 
cars were now at a minimum, but single 
deck cars were enjoying an unusual popu- 
larity for this season, Mr. Gass reported. 
In discussion of the open top car supply 
situation, he said that revenue coal load- 
ings, reduced about 25 per cent in the 
first ten days of February because of the 
switchmen’s strikes, had now returned 
to the former levels of about 160,000 cars 
loaded per week. Export movements of 
coal to overseas destinations had risen 
from 248,104 gross tons in November, 
1950, to 634,255 tons in December and 
again to 1,252,307 tons in January, 1951, 
he showed. Demands for hoppers were 
continuing to absorb all available cars 
of that type and had resulted in some 
severe shortages, and shortages of gon- 
dolas were widespread but were especially 
acute in Eastern-Allegheny territory, he 
stated. The supply of plain flat cars was 
“tight generally in all sections;” some 
shipments requiring special types of flat 
cars had to be handled on a deferred 
basis, but shippers and receivers were 
showing a high degree of cooperation 
in handling such cars promptly, he re- 
ported. He said that the supply of 
covered hoppers was tight, but that there 
were no serious shortages. 

Shortages of refrigerator cars had 
developed in the Red River Valley for 
seed potatoes, in Washington for apple 
loadings, and in California and Florida 
for fresh fruits and vegetables, said Mr. 
Gass. 

“In the middle west,” he continued, 
“shippers of canned goods and other 
perishables have been short of refrigera- 
tor cars for several weeks. It has been 
necessary for meat packers to use a large 
number of RS-type cars for boxed meats 
during their heavy loading season. The 
government purchases of canned goods, 


milk and other perishables have been 
heavy. 


Prospective ‘Reefer’ Demands 
“Estimates indicate that loadings in 
Florida, southern California, Idaho, 
Washington, North Dakota and Minne- 
sota will continue heavy and increase. 
The increase plus the continued ship- 
ping of other perishable commodities will 
further strain the refrigerator car supply 
and require the maximum efficient use 
of equipment. . . . The total refrigerator 
carloads for 1951 to February 3 amounted 
to 167,340 compared to 164,624 cars a 
year ago. 

“Freight refrigerator car ownership as 
Teported for February 1 stands at ap- 
proximately 127,157. Owners also report 
7,164 new cars on order.” 

On the basis of railroad agents’ re- 
Ports to car efficiency committees, cov- 






















































































ering 780 cities, average detention of 
freight cars in January over the free 
time of 48 hours was 15.95 per cent, as 
against 19.22 per cent in January last 
year and 16.31 per cent in December, 
1950, said Mr. Gass. 

The average turn-around’ time 
(serviceable car-days per car loaded) for 
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cars of all types in January was 15.67 
days, as against 19.12 days in January, 
1950, and 16.62 days in the same month 
of 1949, he reported. 





Denies Head of Senate Commerce Unit 


Tried to, or Could, Coerce I.C.C. 


Rio Grande Says 60-Year Record of Commission Is Sufficient Proof 
That It Will Not Be Swayed by Radio Address of Senator Johnson. 
Union Pacific System Brotherhoods Except to Proposed Report. _ 


Counsel for the Denver & Rio Grande, 
characterizing as “scurrilous and insult- 
ing” a petition of the Union Pacific that 
the Commission reopen the so-called 
Ogden Gateway Case for the purpose of 
receiving in evidence a speech broadcast 
by Senator Johnson, of Colorado, asked 
the Commission not to entertain the 
petition, but, if entertained, to deny it. 


The reply of the Rio Grande was filed 
in No. 30297, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad Co. v. Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., et al., in which the Commis- 
sion’s chief examiner, F. E. Mullen, rec- 
ommended that the Commission require 
the Union Pacific to join with the Rio 
Grande in through routes and joint rates 
on traffic to and from the northwest 
area served by the U. P. (T. W., Feb. 
24, p. 17.) 

The U. P., in its petition, asserted that 
Senator Johnson’s address, broadcast 
over a Denver radio station January 27 
and February 2, was “intended for the 
purpose of intimidating and coercing the 
commissioners” of the I.C.C. 


Say Petition. Should Be ‘Expunged’ 

Counsel for the Rio Grande, Otis J. 
Gibson, of Denver, Colo., and Robert E. 
Quirk, of Washington, D. C., opened 
their reply as follows: 

“It is doubtful if in the history of the 
Commission a lawyer has been faced 
with the task of replying to such a scur- 
rilous and insulting formal pleading as 
is the petition of the Union Pacific. 
That petition recklessly insults the mem- 
bers of the Commission, Senator John- 
son, and the officers of the Rio Grande. 


“The petition should be expunged from” 


the records of the Commission and coun- 
sel who signed it should be reprimanded 
for the insults to and disrespect of the 
Commission inherent in the petition.” 

The reply concluded as follows: 

“In addition to its vacuity, its bad 
taste, and its insulting language, the 
petition is completely irresponsible and 
outrageous in its charges and insinua- 
tions. The petition should not be enter- 
tained, but, if entertained, it should be 
denied. 

“People in glass houses should not 
throw stones or mud.” 

Immediately after the quoted opening 
paragraphs, counsel for the Rio Grande 
said that “in a sly manner,” the U. P. 
petition suggested that the Rio Grande 
would see to it that Senator Johnson’s 
speech ”will come to the attention of the 
commissioners informally or otherwise.” 

Counsel asserted that no representa- 
tive of the Rio Grande had at any time 


called the attention of the Commission 
to the speech and that it was safe to as- 
sume that no member of the Commission 
had seen or read the speech until it was 
submitted by the U.P. as a part of its 
petition. 

“Neither the President of the Rio 
Grande nor any representative of the Rio 
Grande has ever asked Senator Johnson 
to make a speech or to take any other ac- 
tion with respect to this proceeding” 
counsel for the Rio Grande asserted. 

This, counsel said, was confirmed by 
Senator Johnson in a telegram to the 
Rocky Mountain News on February 21. 


Other Statements 


Later, counsel for the Rio Grande 
said that Senator Johnson’s was not the 
only statement that had been made by 
members of Congress concerning the 
proceeding. They mentioned newspaper 
statements by Senator O‘Mahoney, of 
Wyoming; Lester Hunt, of Wyoming, and 
member of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce; and a 
statement by Frank A. Barrett, a Wyo- 
ming representative. 

Those and other statements were made 
by members of Congress a few weeks be- 
fore the first hearing in the proceeding 
at Salt Lake City, December 12, 1949, 
the Rio Grande reply said, adding: 


“Each of the statements referred to 
were unfriendly to the complaint of the 
Rio Grande. In its petition the Union 
Pacific has treated these and other simi- 
lar statements of members of Congress 
with thundering silence. The Rio Grande 
treated them likewise since it did not feel 
that such speeches should be set forth 
in a petition as an excuse to get them 
before the Commission. Counsel for the 
complainant advised his client that the 
Commission could be relied upon to 
ignore speeches of this kind if they 
came to its attention and to decide the 
case on its merits irrespective of these 
or any other speeches that might be made 
during the pendency of the case. That 
advice was followed. 

“The petition of the Union Pacific 
plainly implies that it was filed, not 
with the idea that it is entitled to serious 
consideration by the Commission, but 
with the idea of obtaining press publicity 
adverse and prejudicial to the interests 
of the Rio Grande and to the numerous 
intervening complainants. In fact, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the aim and 
purpose of the petition is to attempt 
to embarrass and influence the Commis- 
sion, since at pages 6 and 7 it spells out 
in insulting detail the manner in which 
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petitioner hopes the Commission will be 
intimidated or embarrassed.” 


Counsel for the Rio Grande said that 
“the petitioner, with reckless abandon of 
good taste and of facts, stated that the 
Rio Grande overlooks no political angle 
for whatever benefit it might realize.” 
The next sentence was said to state that 
“the lawyer who represented its employes 
in this case is the son of one of Colo- 
rado’s representatives in Congress.” 

After an explanation that employes of 
the Rio Grande had not intervened until 
Union Pacific employes had filed a peti- 
tion to intervene in the case, the Rio 
Grande reply said: 

“The employes of the Rio Grande are 
represented by Alden T. Hill, of Fort 
Collins, Colo., who has been the attorney 
for these employes for many years. Mr. 
Hill’s father is a congressman from Colo- 
rado. It will be obvious to the Commis- 
sion that the Rio Grande is not in 
position to influence or to control the 
selection of an attorney for the brother- 
hoods which represented its employes. 
This ought to be obvious even to coun- 
sel for the Union Pacific. The mere 
suggestion of such an idea is absurd.” 


Commission Defended 


Just before the concluding section of 
the reply, counsel for the Rio Grande 
said: 

“For more than sixty years this Com- 
mission has stood four square to every 
wind that blows, confining its activities 
within the four corners of the law of its 
creation. Despite the reprehensible aims 
and the unwarranted insinuations of 
the petition, the long tradition of the 
Commission for independence, courage 
and integrity is a guarantee that it will 
not be swayed from the performance of 
its duty in the instant proceeding one 
way or the other by such insinuations, 
but will proceed under the applicable 
statutes to dispose of the issues of the 
case on their merits.” 


Union Pacific Employes 


On behalf of the Union Pacific sys- 
tem organizations of 18 railroad brother- 
hoods, exceptions to the chief examiner’s 
proposed report were filed in the pro- 
ceeding by E. L. Oliver and Justus R. 
Moll, of Washington, D.C. 

In discussing eight allegations of error 
on the report, the brotherhoods asserted 
that, although there was a dispute as to 
the amount of the traffic that might be 
diverted from the Union Pacific to the 
Rio Grande in the event that the Com- 
mission ordered the through routes and 
joint rates established, and whether it 
was 15,000 cars, or 150,000 cars a year 
that would be diverted, there would be 
an adverse effect on the employes of 
the U. P. 

Those employes were part of the public 
whose interest must be protected by the 
Commission, the brotherhoods asserted. 

As to traffic diversion, after asserting 
that counsel for. the Rio Grande had be- 
come “alarmed” over the testimony of 
one of his witnesses that 157,762 cars 
was “a conservative estimate of business 
available to our solicitation,” he had 
introduced another witness. That wit- 
ness, the brotherhoods said, presented no 
facts and failed to introduce any com- 
pilation resulting from research. His 
statement of the “potential” was based 
on his own “considered opinion,” and he 


“shrank” the first witness’ figure by 
90 per cent, the brotherhoods asserted. 
Asserting that the examiner referred 
to various traffic estimates in his re- 
port, but in effect found that there 
would be no substantial loss of traffic to 
the U. P. “by virtue of the proposed re- 
duction in rates via the Rio Grande 
route,” the brotherhoods continued: 


“Admittedly this probable traffic di- 
version is a matter of judgment. With 
respect to the potentialities, there is no 
question; but with respect to the prob- 
abilities, there is room for difference of 
opinion. From the standpoint of this 
intervener it appears clear that the two 
parties best equipped to judge accurately 
of this probability are in close agree- 
ment. — 

“The examiner and the Commission 
are certainly not unaware of the in- 
tensity of the controversy between the 
Rio Grande and the Union Pacific on 
this question of lowering rates via the 
Rio Grande to permit the short-haul- 
ing of the Union Pacific. If there were 
no likelihood of substantially increased 
traffic to the Rio Grande, it is incon- 
ceivable that that carrier would have 
initiated and so vigorously carried 
through the demand for rate reduction. 
If there were no likelihood of substantial 
traffic diversion from the Union Pacific, 
there would assuredly have been no 
great opposition by that carrier to the 
creation of a new route to short-haul 
its long-established route. 


“The examiner has in effect found that 
there is no basis for any controversy be- 
tween the two railroads, since there is 
no indication that the action demanded 
by the Rio Grande would substantially 
affect the flow of traffic. The examiner 
may well be so uninformed upon the 
tactics and results of traffic solicitation 
as to consider himself unqualified to 
judge of the likely effect of creating the 
new route, but he should at least have 
found that the Rio Grande and the 
Union Pacific agreed in the one point 
that the traffic diversion would be sub- 
stantial—agreed not only inferentially, 
in the bitterness of the controversy, but 
also directly upon the record.” 

The brotherhoods said that the evi- 
dence showed that a loss of the total 
potential diversion would result in the 
unemployment of more than 5,000 U. P. 
employes, while the lower estimate of 
15,000 cars diverted would mean the 
loss of more than 500 positions, and that 
the loss would also include demotions, 
forced re-locations, forced sale of homes, 
expense of moving, and impaired educa- 
tion of the employes’ children. 


Findings Suggested 


The brotherhoods said that the fol- 
lowing findings should be made: 

“The Commission should find the Rio 
Grande transit needs are not substan- 
tial and joint rates should not be granted 
on the showing which was made by 
the complainant in this proceeding... . 

“The Commission should find that the 
increased cost burden via the Rio Grande 
precludes the granting of joint rates 
under normal conditions, and a fortiori 
in a period of national emergency... . 

“The Commission should find them 
{users of transit privileges] to be mid- 
dlemen and not ‘markets’. They are 
in fact channels to a market. The 
actual market for these products via 
any new route and through different 
middlemen would be the same market 
they now reach via the existing 
routes... 
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“The Commission should find that no 
substantial need for joint rates has been 
shown in this proceeding, but if the 
Commission should consider that a need 
for transit privileges exists and is sub- 
stantial enough to warrant recognition, 
the joint rates awarded should be con- 
fined to this type of traffic and should 
not apply to other-than-transit rates.... 


“The Commission should find that the 
diversion of such bridge traffic would 
result in a substantial decrease in the 
revenues of the Union Pacific and its 
connecting carriers, and that such de- 
crease in revenues invariably results in 
loss of employment and other adverse 
effects upon their employes. Adverse 
effects upon carrier-employes are to be 
given weight, as part of ‘the public in- 
terest’ under the national transporta- 
tion policy and its subordinate sections 
of the act. 


_“The Commission should impose condi- 
tions, in event that it should order that 
joint rates shall be made applicable, 
and the conditions should protect all em- 
ployes adversely affected by the di- 
version of traffic, on the basis of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road Co. formula, 257 I.C.C. 700. The 
burden of costs of Union Pacific em- 
ploye protection should be borne solely 
by the Rio Grande as a matter of equity 
because the complainant would receive 
the entire benefit flowing from the di- 
version of traffic resulting from the im- 
position of joint rates. The Rio Grande 
should bear this expense, under the doc- 
trine of Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
— Securities, etc., 267 I.C.C. 


The brotherhoods asked for oral argu- 
ment. 





Charge by U.P. Attorneys 


‘Ridiculous’—Sen. Johnson 


“My interest in opening the Ogden 
Gateway is on behalf of the shippers 
of my State, and I was not asked by 
any railroad to say anything about it,” 
Senator Johnson, of Colorado, told a 
reporter, February 27, when asked for 
comment on an allegation by Union 
Pacific attorneys that he had tried to 
coerce and intimidate the Commission. 


The allegation was made in a Union 
Pacific petition to the Commission ask- 
ing for inclusion in the record in No. 
39297, Denver & Rio Grande Western v. 
Union Pacific et al—the so-called Ogden 
Gateway Case—of a radio address deliv- 
ered by Senator Johnson, chairman of 
the Senate interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee, regarded by the Union 
Pacific as hostile to its position in that 
case (T.W., Feb. 24, p. 17). The petition 
contained a suggestion that the D. & 
R.G.W. had persuaded Senator Johnson 
to champion its cause in the Ogden 
Gateway case. By its complaint against 
the Union Pacific. and 200 other rail- 
roads, the D. & R.G.W. seeks action by 
the Commission to require the Union 
Pacific to join with the D. & R.G.W. in 
establishment of through routes and 
joint rates via the Ogden, Utah, gate- 
way. 

“The charge made by the Union Pacific 
attorneys is ridiculous,” said Senator 
Johnson. “They know it’s ridiculous; 
the members of the Commission know 
it’s ridiculous; so does everyone. 

“They (the Union Pacific attorneys) 
ought to apologize to the members of 
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the Commission for insinuating that 
they reach their decisions under political 
pressure.” e 


No Serious Box Shortage, 
Green, of A.A.R., Tells 
Chicago S.1.P.M.H.E. Group 


Increased paperboard production since 
1944 and the opening of new container 
poard mills this year probably will pre- 
vent, in the present national emergency, 
a recurrence of the shortage of boxing 
materials and fibre containers that 
developed in World War II, according to 
A. L. Green, special representative of the 
freight claim division of the Association 
of American Railroads.” 

Mr. Green made that estimate of the 
fibre container situation February 22 at 
the monthly meeting of the Illinois chap- 
ter of the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers, in the 
Builders Club, Chicago. 

Mr. Green reported that container 
board production increased from 4,123,100 
tons in 1944 to 5,581,000 tons in 1950, a 
gain of 35.4 per cent, while the consump- 


tion of container board in box plants in- . 


creased from 4,143,100 tons to 5,742,000 
tons in the same period, a gain of 38.6 
per cent. At the same time, he said, the 
square footage of boxes produced in- 
creased from 48,568,200,000 in 1944 to 76,- 
460,000,000 in 1950, a gain of 56.6 per cent. 


“This increased production, along with 
the opening of seven new container board 
mills, some of which have large capacities, 
should do much to alleviate any short- 
ages of packaging materials in the 
months ahead,” Mr. Green said. 


Boxing Materials and Military Demands 


“While the supply of boxing materials 
is admittedly tight, the boxes released by 
cutbacks in civilian goods may balance 
out the number needed by the military 
during the emergency. However, if a 
shortage does develop, the railroads are 
prepared for it.” 


Mr. Green pointed to proposed Rule 52, 
prepared by the three rail freight classi- 
fication committee, providing for accept- 
ance of packages that do not conform to 
the standards outlined in Rules 40 and 
41, in the national emergency period, if 
the shipper assumed liability for dam- 
age not caused by the carrier. 

He urged all packaging representa- 
tives in the area to appear at a hearing 
on the. proposed rule to be held at 1:30 
pP.m., March 14, at the office of the West- 
ern Classification Committee, Union 
Station, Chicago. 


Sees Higher Claim Payments 


Turning to loss and damage, Mr. Green 
Said claim payments in 1951 would prob- 
ably go up, because of rising prices, in- 
creased traffic, and calling of qualified 
railroad personnel into military service, 
and the fact that old cars now in need of 
repairs could not be taken out of service 
because of the car shortage. 


Discussing the effect of increased 
Prices on claims, he pointed out that 
Claim payments of $135,000,000 in 1948 
would have amounted to only $60,000,000, 
if prices had remained at the 1939 level. 


oe 


So. approximately $75,000,000, or more 
than 55 per cent of the total claims paid 
in that year, was beyond the reach of 
anyone,” he said. 

Mr. Green said that wholesale prices 


had increased 13 per cent since the out- 
break of the Korean war, and that they 
probably would go as high as 20 per 
cent by June, 1951, resulting in higher 
claims. 

Claim payments in 1950, however, de- 
clined to approximately $90,000,000, 
which, compared with preceding years, 
was a Significant reduction, he said. 


Commenting on the railroads’ car 
building program, Mr. Green said ap- 
proximately 144,758 freight cars were on 
order February 1, 1950. He added that 
the number of cars ordered in January, 
1951, totaled 26,356, the second highest 
number ordered in any month in rail- 
road history. He said the January fig- 
ure was exceeded only by the 30;000 cars 
ordered in July of last year. 


“All new cars have to be equipped 
with certified draft gears which must 
meet certain specifications of the 
A.A.R.’s mechanical division,” he re- 
ported. “These gears, which function 
efficiently for a good number of years 
without attention, offer considerably 
more protection to freight than gears 
in many of the older cars.” 


He said the new gears could cushion 
shock during coupling up to four or five 
miles an hour. 


A high percentage of the new cars 
would be equipped with snubber-spring 
assemblies, which kept vertical vibra- 
tions to a minimum in transit, produc- 
ing a much smoother ride than devices 
used on previous cars, he said. 

Earlier, Frank Weber, chairman of the 
national board of the S.I.P.M.H.E., and 
general supervisor, manufacturing re- 
search department, International Har- 
vester Co., said military agencies were in 
need of packaging assistance, and urged 
all members to make available any ideas 
for improving military packaging. 

M. A. Grogel, Chicago manager of 
Fairfield Paper & Container Co., said 
that the packaging industry could look 
forward to getting into military produc- 
tion “in full swing somewhere in April, 
May or June.” 

W. S. Hassler, president of the Illinois 
chapter, and director of packaging for 
Curtis Candy Co., presided. 


A.A.R. Issues Report 
On Marking Steel Products 


With many items among iron and steel 
products now in very scarce supply, ef- 
forts are being made through the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to 
have shippers show on bills of lading the 
size, number of pieces in bundles, marks, 
brands, if ends are colored, and any 
other description that may assist in 
matching unmarked articles, according 
to C. C. Beauprie, secretary, freight claim 
division, Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

“Loss of marks from iron and steel 
products, especially pipe, rods, shafting, 
etc., continues to be quite troublesome 
to both the carriers and the trade be- 
cause of the difficulty in making prompt 
and proper delivery,” Mr. Beauprie stated 
in a report issued to railroad freight 
claim and prevention officers. 

Some steel producers were following 
good marking practices, said Mr. Beau- 
prie. These included the use of water- 
proof paint or paint stick; the use of 
linen and/or cloth tags, with metal eye- 
lets; practice of placing ends of tags un- 
der cloth or burlap bindings; the use 
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of tin tags, one on each end of a bundle; 
and the application of shellac over mark- 
ings to preserve legibility. 
Inspection Pamphlet 

The pocket-sized guide entitled “In- 
specting and Reporting Damaged 
Freight” had recently been revised, said 
Mr. Beauprie. The guide contains sug- 
gestions for agents, freight inspectors, 
O. S. & D. clerks and others active in 
inspecting of damaged freight. Copies 


may be obtained from Mr. Beauprie, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 


Officers of O.R.C., B.R.T. 
Testify in Senate Inquiry 


Into Rail Labor Dispute 


Roy O. Hughes, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, said that the 
government should impound profits of 
the railroads “during government seizure 
and control brought about by unsettled 
labor conditions within the industry,” 
as he testified before the Senate labor 
and public welfare committee, Febru- 
ary 22. 


“It is our opinion,” he said, “that such 
a policy will be a step to encouraging 
cooperative collective bargaining.” 

Mr. Hughes was one of two railroad 
operating employe union officials who 
testified before the Senate committee 
February 22 as it began hearings for the 
purpose, as announced by the committee 
chairman, Senator Murray, of Montana, 
of inquiring into “the causes, the issues 
and the repeated failure to settle the 
current labor dispute between the rail- 
road carriers and the four operating 
railroad brotherhoods.” ‘The other wit- 
ness on the first day of the hearing 
was William E. B. Chase, vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 


Steelman’s Actions Assailed 


Mr. Chase complained of the treat- 
ment the four “ops” had received from 
the White House—particularly from 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the Presi- 
dent—in their efforts to obtain a settle- 
ment on terms they regarded as accept- 
able. He said that Mr. Steelman had 
“urged that the President of the United 
States would ram a settlement down our 
throats.” 


“IT never thought I would be black- 
jacked in the East Wing of the White 
House, but that has been my experi- 
ence,” said Mr. Chase. 

He had previously stated that Mr. 
Steelman’s office and the conference 
room in which negotiations that led to 
the signing of a “memorandum of agree- 
ment” on December 21, 1950, were con- 
ducted were located in the East Wing 
of the White House. 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, a member 
of the Senate labor and public welfare 
committee, subjected Mr. Chase to long 
and intensive questioning concerning de- 
velopments before, during and after the 
press conference at the White House on 
December 21 in which Mr. Steelman an- 
nounced the signing of the “memoran- 
dum of agreement” and “settlement” of 
the dispute between the railroads and the 
four “ops.” Senator Morse indicated it 
would be his purpose to make the com- 
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mittee hearing record comprehensive 
enough to include every detail of the 
history of the negotiations, so that it 
might have a complete factual record, 
on the basis of which it might determine 
whether there had been misunderstand- 
ings or misrepresentations by any or all 
of the parties to the dispute. He said he 
thought that, if the committee could 
complete its investigation in less than 10 
days, it would be “a remarkable per- 
formance.” 


In the course of the interrogation, Sen- 


ator Morse impressed on the witnesses, 


that they were testifying under oath and 
that they might be called back for further 
cross-examination. He said the objective 
of the committee’s investigation was to 
bring order “out of what I think has 
almost reached chaos.” He would insist, 
he said, that all parties to the dispute, 
including Mr. Steelman, be called to tes- 
tify. 
Statement by Senator Murray 

Chairman Murray said, in his open- 
ing statement, that the dispute between 
the railroads and the four operating em- 
ploye unions constituted “a threat to our 
economy and our defense effort” and was 
“a, problem of immediate and direct con- 
cern to the federal government and to 
Congress.” 

“It is difficult,” he said, “to believe that 
men of good faith cannot settle almost 
any dispute in a period of two years. And 
if a dispute cannot be settled in two 
years, there is no good reason to believe 
that it can be settled in four years or in 
ten years... 

“The committee hopes that by this 
hearing .. . it can achieve two objectives: 
(1) Afford an impartial forum in which 
conflicting views can be tested and pub- 
licized, and (2) find some legislative 
remedy which will prevent the recurrence 
of disputes of this type, which are so 
dangerous to the public welfare.” 

Senate committee members present in 
the course of the February 22 hearing, 
in addition to Chairman Murray and 
Senator Morse, were: Senators Hill, of 
Alabama; Taft, of Ohio; Pastore, of 
Rhode Island; Aiken, of Vermont; 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, and Lehman, 
of New York. 


Hughes and Rail Labor Act 


When Mr. Hughes completed his testi- 
mony, Senator Lehman said he thought 
the greatest service the committee could 
render would be to consider changes in 
legislation that would strengthen “honest 
collective bargaining.” He asked Mr. 
Hughes whether he had any suggestions 
to make as to “strengthening” of the 
railway labor act. 

“T have not,” said Mr. Hughes. 

Before he submitted his proposal for 
impounding of railroad profits by the 
government during periods in which the 
government was operating the railroads, 
Mr. Hughes said: 

“Collective bargaining has not pro- 
duced the desired results in the (rail- 
road) industry ... The token seizure of 
the railroads by the government has not 
had any influence on the American rail- 
roads to encourage settlement of dis- 
putes. Under this practice the carriers 
cannot possibly lose financially, but 
rather they gain additional profits as 
long as they can deprive their employees 
of just changes in wages, rules and work- 
ing conditions.” 


Mr. Hughes said the developments that 
had taken place since the O.R.C. and 
B.R.T. initiated their 1949 “movement” 
for a 40-hour week without reduction in 
the pay presently received for a 48-hour 
week had been “so completely unsatis- 
factory that we are uncertain and dis- 
heartened as to whether it is possible 
for any labor organization in the rail- 
road industry to arrive at mutually sat- 
isfactory agreements by means of direct 
negotiations with the railroads of the 
United States.” 


He complained that the railroads had 
refused to agree to correct “existing in- 
equities” in rates of pay. One of the 
“inequities,” he said, was that “conduc- 
tors and’ brakemen in road passenger 
service must deliver 150 miles of trans- 
portation for a basic day’s pay, while 
engineers and firemen in that same serv- 
ice receive their full daily rates for 
service of only 100 miles.” 


Mr. Hughes maintained that the na- 
tionwide strike of their members that 
was called last August by the O.R.C. 
and BR.T., resulting in government 
seizure of the railroads, was “essential 
to protect employes against unilateral 
imposition of carrier proposals which 
would emasculate schedule agreements 
of earned rights of the employes.” He 
said that the “counter proposals” made 
by the rail management spokesmen— 
proposals referred to as the carriers’ “At- 
tachment A”—would “eliminate any 
semblance of industrial democracy in 
the railroad industry” and that “in its 
place we would have industrial dictator- 
ship.” He noted that the emergency 
board in the B.R.T.-O.R.C. case recom- 
mended adoption of six of the carriers’ 
proposals for rules changes. Adoption 
of the carrier-proposed rules changes, 
he said, would have silenced the em- 
ployes on working conditions affecting 
their lives and would have left deter- 
mination of “such fundamental mat- 
ters” to “the voice of management only.” 


Reason for Refusing Arbitration 
Asking the brotherhoods to submit the 
carriers’ proposals to a board of arbitra- 
tion whose decision would be final and 
binding, said Mr. Hughes, amounted to 
asking them to “place the entire rules 
structure governing rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions of conductors, 

brakemen and yardmen in jeopardy.” 


“The organizations, through their 
schedule agreements, and the years of 
service of their members thereunder,” 
he continued, “have bought a house and 
live in it and their title is clear; there- 
fore we could not arbitrate whether it is 
ours or not. The organizations were 
therefore not only entitled under the 
law to refuse arbitration, but they were 
effectually prevented from accepting ar- 
bitration by the counter proposals of the 
carriers.” 


An excerpt from testimony by D. P. 
Loomis, chairman of the Association of 
Western Railways, at an emergency 
board hearing in a Texas & —_— dis- 
pute a year ago was quoted by Mr. Hughes 
to support his assertion that, unless the 
O.R.C. and B.R.T. members had called 
the nationwide strike of their members 
last August, the carriers’ rules change 
proposals to, which the brotherhoods ob- 
jected would have become effective. He 
emphasized the following part of the 
statement attributed to Mr. Loomis: 

“Let us assume... that even after the 
emergency board’s report no agreement 
has been reached and the time pre- 
scribed by the statute has elapsed; the 
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carrier would then be free to put into 
effect its proposed change and if the 
men continued to work, they would he 
working under the change put into effect 
by the carrier.” 


Strike Vote and ‘Protection’ 


In view of this testimony by Mr. 
Loomis, said Mr. Hughes, “the only pro- 


tection’ the organizations had from the. 


carriers’ counter proposals in the instant 
dispute was to set a strike date for 
withdrawal of our men from service.” 


“Our organizations,” he added, “had no 
assurance whatever from the carriers 
that they would refrain from precisely 
that unilateral and highhanded scrap- 
ping of our rights established by sched- 
ule agreements.” 

He said that the only advantage that 
had come to the brotherhoods through 
government control of the railroads was 
the prevention of the application of the 
carriers’ counter proposals, and the pos- 
sibility that government seizure might 
ultimately bring about “a settlement of 
this dispute on a fair and equitable 
basis.” 

Mr. Chase, of the B.R.T., told the Sen- 
ate committee that William Leiserson, 
former member of the National Media- 
tion Board, had been proposed for chair- 
manship of the emergency board in the 
B.R.T.-O.R.C. case, but that Mr. Steel- 
man had said Mr. Leiserson was in Cali- 
fornia and was “not available.” Mr. 
Chase said he had learned, later, that 
Mr. Leiserson had not been approached 
with a request that he serve on the 
emergency board and that, if he had 
been asked he would have been glad 
to serve. Judge McDonough, who then 


became chairman of the emergency 
board, expressed a desire to return tc 


his home in Salt Lake City when, as 
the board convened, he learned that 
the O.R.C.-B.R.T. case involved con- 
troversy over rules changes and was not 
limited to the 40-hour week demand, 
according to Mr. Chase. 

Had the OR.C. and B.R.T. accepted 
the McDonough board’s recommendation 
for an increase of 18 cents an hour on 
establishment of the 40-hour week for 
men in yard service, they would have 
caused reductions in the weekly wages 
of some employes who now worked seven 
days a week, Mr. Chase testified. 


Board Statement Called Stupid 


The emergency board, he said, made 
“one of the most stupid observations 
in the history of rail labor disputes” 
when it suggested that reductions in 
weekly pay as a result of the 40-hour 
week could be offset by overtime pay for 
hours worked in excess of 40 a week. It 
had been the policy of the labor organi- 
zations since N.R.A. days to discourage 
overtime work, Mr. Chase asserted. 


Under questioning by Senator Morse, 
Mr. Chase contended that a White House 
statement that the B.R.T. and OR C., 
in calling a nationwide strike last August, 
had violated a pledge that there would 
be no further walkouts by their members, 
was erroneous. The promise that was 
made, in a conference in Mr. Steelman’s 
Office, he said, was that there would be 
no more “token” strikes, such as those 
which theretofore had tied up five rail- 
roads serving steel mills and other in- 
dustries. There was no promise by the 
B.R.T. or O.R.C. that a national strike 
would not be called, he said. 

Senator Morse pressed for details of 
developments in the wage committee of 
the B.R.T. as President Kennedy, of that 
brotherhood, on December 21 reported 
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to the committee, in Room 300 at the 
Hamilton hotel, Washington, his signing 
of the “memorandum of agreement” 
proffered by Mr. Steelman earlier that 
day. (Mr. Chase said the agreement had 
been “initialed” by the union chiefs.) 
Mr. Chase stated that President Kennedy 
had read the agreement to the wage 
committee, had told it that that was the 
best he could get, and had insisted that 
the “association of general chairmen” 
be called into a meeting to take action 
on the agreement. A majority of the 
wage committee concurred in that pro- 
posal, said Mr. Chase. 


Action at Cleveland Meeting 


At the meeting of the B.R.T. general 
chairmen in Cleveland, O., January 4 
and 5, he testified, Mr. Kennedy recom- 
mended that the so-called Steelman 
agreement be turned down. He indicated 
that the vote to reject the agreement was 
by a show of hands and said he did not 
see any dissenting vote. 


Senator Lehman said Mr. Chase had 
testified that there had been no instance, 
to his knowledge, of assertion of au- 
thority to bind his organization by the 
President of the B.R.T. Senator Lehman 
then inquired whether any organization 
within the B.R.T. had delegated authority 
to Mr. Kennedy to “bind” the brother- 
hood. Mr. Chase’s answer was “No.” 


Chairman Murray wondered whether, 
at the time of the White House confer- 
ence December 21 in which Mr. Steelman 
announced the “memorandum of agree- 
ment,” Mr. Steelman had any credentials 
from the President. 

“If he ever had credentials, I never 
saw them,” said Mr. Chase. 


Attack on Steelman 


Returning as a witness for a few min- 
utes as the Senate committee reconvened 
the morning of February 26, Mr. Chase 
read a short prepared statement in which 
he charged that action taken my Mr. 
Steelman in the dispute involving the 
B.R.T. had established “a new all-time 
low for morality in public office.” The 
text of his statement was as follows: 

“IT think the Senate labor committee 
will be interested to know that as re- 
cently as last Saturday night, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board asked us to sign 
an agreement that would retain John R. 
Steelman, Assistant President of the 
United States, in our contract with the 
railroads as arbitrator for a limited pe- 
riod of time. I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear to the Senate, the public 
and the President that we do not want 
Steelman in our contract for any period 
of time. We regard his attempt to chisel 
in while acting as mediator in our dis- 
pute as establishing a new all-time low 
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for morality in public office, even meas- 
ured by present-day standards.” 


Robertson, Shields Testify 


David B. Robertson, of Cleveland, O., 
president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, began 
presentation of testimony before the 
Senate committee February 26 and con- 
cluded his presentation the following 
day. On February 27, J. P. Shields, 
also of Cleveland, grand chief engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, read part of a statement he had 
prepared and was asked to return March 
1, when the committee would reconvene, 
to conclude his testimony. 

Mr. Robertson said that the employes 
had tried “in the utmost of good faith” 
to settle “this case”; that they had an 
economic incentive to settle it, but that 
the railroads had “no incentive what- 
ever.” 


“On the contrary,” he said, “delay on 
their part conceivably could postpone the 
effective date of pay increases... 

“I ask Congress to aid us in finding 
a means of settling this controversy ... 
For I fear dire results unless a solution 
is soon found ... The railroad worker’s 


Academy of Advanced Traffic Becomes Part of 
Educational Division of The Traffic Service Corporation 


IVE YEARS, ago, when The 

Traffic Service Corporation ac- 
quired the College of Advanced 
Traffic, Chicago, and organized an 
educational division to run parallel 
with and cooperate with its publi- 
cations — TRAFFIC WORLD, ‘TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, ‘TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY 
News—it did so in the conviction 
that education in the field of trans- 
portation and traffic management 
had reached a stage where it needed 
the backing and prestige of the 
foremost information service in the 
field. 

We felt then that there was a 
natural relationship between the 
gathering and dissemination of news 
in transportation and traffic man- 
agement currently to men in the 
field, and the preparation of men 
for active work in it. In a larger 
sense, we believed that the knowl- 
edge on which those who looked to 
traffic and transportation for a ca- 
reer depended was allied to the at- 
tention to day-to-day developments 
that kept the men working in that 
field abreast of their jobs. And we 
felt, too, that with our many years of 
background in publishing transpor- 
tation periodicals, we might be able 
to contribute something to the ad- 
vance of education. Conversely, it 
seemed obvious that a close liaison 
with educational processes would 
contribute to the production of more 
=— and more valuable publica- 
tions. 


With five years of experience with 
our educational division behind us, 
we are now certain that our origi- 
nal views were valid. Logically, 
therefore, the next step was to ex- 
pand our educational activities so 
as, in some measure, to parallel the 
nationwide area of our publications. 
The first step in that direction was 
the founding of the College of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, in Detroit, within a 
year after we acquired the Chicago 
school. The Detroit school, with 
the support and encouragement of 
transportation men in that area, 
has had a healthy growth; and the 
Chicago school, newly installed in 
large, modern quarters in the heart 
of the Loop, is also progressing 
soundly. 


We are now proud to announce 
that we have added to our educa- 
tional division the foremost traffic 
school in the eastern part of the 
United States—the Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, New York, together 
with its affiliated Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, in Philadelphia. 


We take this opportunity to com- 
mend most highly Miss Geraldine 
Kaye under whose energetic and in- 
telligent direction the Academy of 
Advanced Traffic has risen to its 
present position of leadership in 
traffic education in the eastern area. 


We are happy to announce also 
that Miss Kaye will continue as a 
director and advisor of the Academy, 


and further, Mr. Arthur Arsham 
and Mr. E. Albert Ovens will remain 
in official capacities. No changes in 
the highly trained and able staff of 
the Academy are contemplated. 


Elsewhere in this issue of TraFrFic 
WORLD we carry a more detailed an- 
nouncement, with information about 
the Academy of Advanced Traffic. 


Here I wish merely to assure 
those in the field of traffic and 
transportation that The Traffic 
Service Corporation will conduct the 
affairs of its new schools with the 
same integrity that has marked the 
existence of the corporation over 44 
— as exemplified in its publica- 

ons. 


We hope, through our educational 
division, to make available to those 
who seek practical education in 
traffic and transportation up-to- 
date courses, taught by men of ex- 
perience and learning. Further, it 
is our intention to bend all our edu- 
cational facilities to the continued 
betterment of the courses and to 
advanced methods of teaching, so 
that those who seek day or evening 
opportunities for traffic and trans- 
portation study may be assured of 
sound, authoritative courses and in- 
terested personal guidance. 


E. F. Hamm, Jr., President, 
The Traffic Service Corporation. 
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. .. ability to endure mistreatment and 
to work with a bayonet pointed at his 
back is not limitless. Sooner or later 


. .. he will assert his unwillingness to 
be a slave and will lay down his working 
tools. Those are the prospects we must 
seek to avoid.” * 


Agreement Called Not Binding 


He maintained that the contention of 
the railroads that the “memorandum of 
agreement” signed in the presence of 
Mr. Steelman in the White House on 
December 21, 1950, was a binding settle- 
ment was “utterly false.” 


“In view of the understanding we had 
as to the tentative nature of the memo- 
randum,” he said, “signatures did noth- 
ing more than identify the document we 
agreed to carry back to our members for 
their consideration. 


“I do not know on what foundation of 
fact the charge is made that I did not 
fully explain the document to our gen- 
eral chairman. I spent several hours ex- 
, aia every item in the memoran- 

a 


“I feel confident that when the re- 
quests for a 40-hour week for yardmen 
and hostlers, and the wage increase re- 
ques’ © for all yard and road employees, 
are viewed in relation to working con- 
ditions and wage increases that prevail 
in other major industries, the propriety 
and the reasonableness of our demands 
will be found to be above any serious 
challenge.” 


Effect of Carrier Proposal 


In the course of interrogation by com- 
mittee members, Mr. Robertson said that 
in his opinion the rule changes proposed 
by the carriers would save more money 
for the carriers than was involved in 
granting of the requests of the brother- 
hoods. When Senator Lehman said he 
understood that the chiefs of the four 
“ops” were willing to have a moratorium 
placed on discussion of rules for a limited 
period, Mr. Robertson said that that 
was true. He said that it was not a new 
thing to have interdivisional runs, on 
which the carriers insisted, and that the 
principle was not obnoxious, but that 
the carriers wanted a “blanket” rule that 
would permit them to.do as they saw fit 
on a national scale. 


Mr. Robertson said that he had not 
agreed to the so-called Steelman agree- 
ment of December 21 at all, adding that 
“we signed it” and that it was “the best 
that Steelman could get for us.” 

Asked whether he regarded Mr. Steel- 
man’s proposal to serve as arbitrator of 
disputed issues for the three-year life 
of the agreement, Mr. Robertson said 
he did not want to “discuss it from that 
standpoint.” 

Senator Lehman asked whether the 
brotherhood chiefs at the White House 
conference December 20 and. 21 had been 
permitted to communicate with their 
general chairmen and discuss the agree- 
ment with them by telephone. Mr. Rob- 
ertson explained that it would have been 
impracticable to discuss the agreement 
with the general chairmen, since they 
were scattered over the United States. 
However, he said, he and his associates 
were not permitted to use the telephone 
to discuss the considered proposals with 
members of their wage committees in 
Washington. Apparently, he said, it was 
feared that through such telephone com- 


munication word might “leak out” that 
an agreement had been reached. 


Senator Humphrey asked Mr. Robert- 
son whether he believed that negotiations 
for settlement of the dispute had been 
conducted “in good faith” since December 


21 or that any determined effort to reach | 


a settlement had been made. 


“Not as I interpret ‘good faith,’” said 
Mr. Robertson. “The carriers have not 
departed from the position that our 
people rejected.” 

When Senator Humphrey inquired why 
it was that Mr. Steelman could not “come 
in again and bring the carriers and 
brotherhoods back in formal conferences,” 
Mr. Robertson said he could not answer 
that. 

Senator Humphrey suggested that, once 
the government took over the railroads, 
there was “a sort of no man’s land” as to 
where the responsibility lay for bringing 
about settlement of the dispute that 
caused the government seizure, as be- 
tween the government, the carriers and 
the brotherhoods. Mr. Robertson ex- 
pressed emphatic agreement with that 
view. 

Mr. Robertson said he favored arbitra- 
tion. He said he had told the carriers he 
would hesitate a long time before going 
before another emergency board. He 
averred that a dispute could be settled 
when people who “know these rules” 
could sit down across a table and discuss 
risles changes, but that “you’ll never get 
a settlement where the President says 
the emergency board report is final.” 


He agreed with a suggestion by Sena- 
tor Humphrey that if the emergency 
board report in the O.R.C.-B.R.T. case 
and “all other reports” could be “washed 
out,” and if collective bargaining “in 
good faith” could be instituted, “this 
dispute could be settled.” 

When asked for suggestions as to 
amendment of the railway labor act, 
Mr. Robertson proposed that the parties 
to the disputes be represented on emer- 
gency boards and that, although the act 
now provided that the reports of such 
boards were not final determinations, 
language to clarify and emphasize that 
provision should be inserted. 

He contended that there was no 
“featherbedding” in the railroad in- 
dustry, as compared with other indus- 
tries, and said that rail employes did not 
have three-week vacations as some em- 
ployes in other fields had, or any wage 
differential for night work, or regular 
pay during periods of sickness. The 
railroads, he said, had not overlooked 
raising of their officers’ salaries. He 
added that railroad officers had received 
some “nice, sweet increases” recently. 
However, he said, he himself did not 
care to be a railroad official. 

Senator Murray inquired whether rail- 
road employes had ever taken a reduc- 
tion in pay, and Mr. Robertson recalled 
that they had, in 1932, and said that 
railroad presidents participated in the 
negotiations at that time. Negotiations 
in rail labor disputes had broken down 
in recent years, he said, because the 
railroad management representatives had 
not been operating men, but had been 
“practically all” lawyers. He added that 
“this thing has become a matter of liti- 
gation,” and that the railway labor act 
had been made a compulsory arbitration 
act. 

Discussing the carrier-proposed rules 
that earlier witnesses had described as 
objectionable. Mr. Robertson said he was 
not “afraid” that the carriers would 
make those rules effective. 
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“We could appeal to the railroad 
presidents,” he said. “They don’t ram 
things down our throats.” 


Views on Seizure of Rail Profits 


To a request for comment on Mr. 
Hughes’ proposal that railroad profits 
be impounded by the government in 
periods of government operation of the 
railroads, Mr. Robertson said he was not 
sure of that one, but that the advice he 
had received was that the carriers’ rights 
under the Constitution would preclude 
summary impounding of their profits by 
the government, and that, moreover, it 
would be “quite an undertaking.” He 
would like to see such action taken, he 
indicated, if arrangement could be made 
to meet the constitutional provision for 
“just compensation” for the carriers. 

Mr. Shields, in his testimony on Feb- 
ruary 27, said that his brotherhood’s de- 
mands for higher pay for members in 
yard service and road service were met 
by proposals by the carriers for 14 rules 
changes, to which were added, subse- 
quently, four other rules change propo- 
sals, for a total of 18. He said that the 
latter four rule change proposals were 
made by the railroads when the B.L.E. 
laid before them “a request that road 
engineers receive the same 20 per cent 
increase already asked for yard engi- 
neers.” 

With respect to the demands of the 
B.L.E., he said, the procedures required 
by the railway labor act had never been 
completed. He added that “in our 
opinion the formal status of our case at 
the present time is that we are still in 
the mediation stage of the several steps 
provided for by the act.” 


Faricy Asks for Tools 
For Railroads to 
Do Their Job 


The railroads should be recognized and 
dealt with as defense industries in the 
allocation of available materials and 
manpower, William T. Faricy, president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
said at a luncheon meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York in New York, March 1. 

Transportation for defense was just as 
essential as any other part of the busi- 
ness of supplying arms, equipment, am- 
munition or any other form of munitions 
to the organized military forces, he 
added. 

Sufficient steel to meet the railroads’ 
requirements for the construction of new 
freight cars and locomotives and for 
necessary maintenance was essential if 
the railroads were to meet the trans- 
portation requirements of the national - 
rearmament program, Mr. Faricy de- 
clared. 

To meet present and anticipated needs, 
he said, the railroads had on order more 
than 144,000 new freight cars, the largest 
backlog of orders in history. In addition, 
he continued, the railroads had sharply 
increased the percentage of their cars in 
serviceable condition and will increase it 
further. 

“A year ago, ‘at a time when there was 
a surplus of more than 200,000 cars of 
all types in the country,” Mr. Faricy said, 
“8.4 per cent of freight cars were await- 
ing repair. This month, bad order cars 
are down to 5 per cent, and, if the flow 
of parts and materials for repair work is 
maintained, will be reduced still further. 
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“There is no way in which, ton for ton, 
materials can be used to better advantage 
in increasing the effective transporta- 
tion capacity of the United States than 
by adding to the freight car and locomo- 
tive supply of the railroads,” Mr. Faricy 
stated. 


To illustrate, as he said, the economy 
inherent in mass transportation by rail, 
Mr. Faricy cited the requirements in 
manpower and fuel to move 100,000 tons 
of freight from coast to coast. 


“You can move 100,000 tons from coast 
to coast with 90 tank cars of diesel fuel,” 
Mr. Faricy explained. “To move that 
100,000 tons by truck would require 250 
tank cars of diesel fuel, nearly three 
times as much. To do the job by air 
would take the contents of 2,700 tank 
cars of aviation fuel, or 30 times as 
much. 


“When it comes to manpower, the 
comparison is even more striking,” he 
continued. “To do the job by railroad 
would require 3,500 man-days of train- 
crew time. To do it by truck would take 
90,000 man-days of truck-driver time. 
And to complete the job by air would 
require 50,000 man-days of plane-crew 
time.” 

In order for the railroads to put them- 
selves in position to meet the trans- 
portation demands of rearmament along 
with essential civilian needs, adequate 
— were also necessary, Mr. Faricy 
said. 

“When people talk about high freight 
rates, they overlook the tremendous in- 
creases which have taken place in other 
things in the last decade,” he declared. 
“The cumulative increases authorized by 
public authority during the past ten 
years amount to only 57 per cent, and 
the ton-mile revenue of the railroads 
has increased on the average only 39 
per cent. On the other hand, railroad 
wage rates have gone up 112 per cent 
in the last decade and the things the 
railroads buy now cost 126 per cent more 
than they did ten years ago. 


“The rate of return on investment of 
the railroads last year was only 4.22 per 
cent,” he added, “and for the five years 
since the end of World War II, when 
the railroads handled by far the great- 
est peacetime traffic in their history and 
did it with increasing efficiency, the rate 
of return has averaged only about 3% 
per cent. This is not enough to keep the 
railroads in the health and vigor which 
the economy and the defense of the na- 
tion demand.” 

Mr. Faricy said that adequate reve- 


Mr. Milbourne introducing the guests 





nues were essential to the railroads’ vast 
program for expansion and improvement 
of every part of their plant. 


In addition to the record freight car 
orders which the railroads have made, 
Mr. Faricy described the billion-dollar~- 
a-year railroad improvement program 
which started at the end of World War 
II and which has resulted in the instal- 
lation of 13,000 units of new diesel mo- 
tive power, better tracks laid with heavier 
steel, lighter grades and lesser curves, 
better signals and communications to di- 
rect train movements, new gravity type 
yards and terminals, and improvements 
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in roadway maintenance machinery as- 
well as in shop machines and prac- 
tices. 

“The railroads are vitally affected by 
increasing costs and shortages of man- 
power and materials,” Mr. Faricy con- 
cluded, “but they will continue to do 
everything within their power to increase 
their transportation capacity in step 
with the growing needs of the nation’s 
commerce and rearmament program.” 





Chicago Transportation Club Hears 


Hopper on Service Selling by Carriers 
Author of Freight Salesmanship Series in Traffic World Urges 


Carrier Solicitors to Study Customers’ Problems. Says Shipper 


Has Responsibility to Tell Solicitor His Problems. 


Although officials in the transporta- 
tion industry generally profess to recog- 
nize the power of “service selling,” a 
current survey indicates that few car- 
rier salesmen are really serving the 
shippers upon whom they call. As for 
most transportation advertising and 
sales promotion today, it is generally 
typical of the vagueness that character- 
ized American industrial advertising a 
quarter of a century ago. 

These were the assertions of W. 
Schuyler -Hopper, president of the 
Schuyler Hopper Co., industrial sales 
promotion and marketing counselors, 
New York City, in a talk presented the 
evening of February 21 before the sales 
presentation forum of the Chicago 
Transportation Club, in the LaSalle 
Hotel. Mr. Hopper is author of a series 
of articles on “Selling Freight Services,” 
currently appearing in the ‘TRAFFIC 
WORLD. 

An audience of 350 people, the largest 
group ever to attend one of the club’s 
forums, included freight solicitors and 
carrier officials from many points in the 
Chicago area, representing all forms of 
transportation, and a number of indus- 
trial traffic men. They heard Mr. Hop- 
per speak on the subject, “Will Service 
Selling Work in the Transportation In- 
dustry?” 





Mr. Stanley introducing Mr. Hopper. 


At the head table sat R. P. DeGroote, 
general western freight agent, Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co., Inc.; E. W. Gir- 
ton, general traffic manager, Wilson 
& Co., Inc.; B. B. Gragg, director of 
sales, United Air Lines; Don Maentz, 
vice-president, Associated Truck Lines; 
Roy L. Milbourne, president, the Chicago 
Transportation Club, and division freight 
agent, New York Central System; M. J. 
Eichener, Akron-Cargo Transportation 
Co.; W. Schuyler Hopper; Emil G. Stan- 
ley, vice-president and secretary, The 
Traffic Service Corp.; Robert J. Bayer, 
editor of TraFFIc WorRLD, and Tom Hope, 
general traffic manager, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 

Five hundred copies of a booklet con- 
taining the first six installments of Mr. 
Hopper’s TRAFFIC WoRLD series were dis- 
tributed at the conclusion of the meeting. 
The supply of booklets, first of an initial 
press run of 10,000 copies, was quickly 
exhausted. 


Know Customers’ Problems 

Mr. Hopper, in analyzing the sales 
problems of the transportation industry, 
drew on information recently gathered 
by his interviewers, and on his own 26 
years of experience in industrial selling 
and marketing. 

He quoted approvingly this statement 

























Mr. Hopper delivering his address 
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from a recent book on freight transporta- 
tion selling, by Roy H. Burgess, Jr.: 

“Place your customer’s interests first; 
worry about his problems as though they 
were your own; spend his money as 
though it were your own; do it consist- 
ently—and never let him down! Securing 
traffic is only an end product of service, 
and when you have evidenced sufficient 
interest in your customer’s problems, he 
will have confidence in you—confidence 
that is the bedrock of selling.” 

Service selling—helpful, customer-as- 
sisting selling—has worked and can work 
in any industry, according to Mr. Hopper. 
But such service selling was working for 
few in the transportation industry, he 
said. 

“In the course of dozens of calls on 
shippers and dozens of calls on carriers 
and their people, we have run across the 
trace of only a handful of real service 
salesmen,” said he. 

Large segments of top management 
among carriers indicated lack of a vigor- 
ous attitude in relation to stepping up 
sales efficiency, he declared. 

Mr. Hopper told of the success of a 
midwest district freight agent who had 
saved one company over $200,000 in 
transportation charges in one year, and 
another shipper $100,000 annually for 
several years. This freight agent, while 
professing to know none of the arts of 
salesmanship, had a deep knowledge of 
freight rates, routes and regulations, and 
had made a study of his customers’ ship- 
ping problems, said the speaker. 

“That’s service selling,” he said. 


Need for Specializing 


This successful freight solicitor said he, 
had concentrated on shippers having 
comparable types of commodities. 

“Wherever we find a solicitor concen- 
trating to some degree on shippers whose 
range of products fit at least broadly into 
some classification he can become an ex- 
pert in, there we’ll probably find a real 
service selling salesman with a better- 
than-average record of getting business 
and holding it,” the speaker asserted. 

Mr. Hopper described how industry 
generally used direct mail, publication 
advertising, handbooks and manuals “to 
do some of the telling in selling that 
leaves the salesman more time for work- 
ing out the details of application with 
prospects and customers.” He presented 
a number of slides illustrating adver- 
tisements from other industries, includ- 
ing examples of successful advertise- 
ments in trade publications that “carried 
some of the sales load, by communicating 
useful information to prospects and cus- 
tomers.” 











General view of the audience, showing both sides of the room. 


“If you really know what your story 
is and know what the interests of your 
prospects are, your advertising can set 
out to help them quickly and directly 
and doesn’t need to fiddle around with 
indirect approaches any more than the 
salesmen do if they have the right basis 
for service selling,” he said. “. . . Pulling 
inquiries is not necessarily the proper 
main objective of all industrial adver- 
tising—but if you’re really on the beam 
you can hardly fight the customers off 
with a stick because you’ll sound like 
you had something they need, and, more 
often than not, they need it when your 
salesman isn’t there. Advertising based 
on an understanding of customers’ and 
prospects’ needs, interests, confusions 
and prejudices can be of great assistance 
to a sales crew that is trying to do 
a service selling job.” 


One reason the transportation indus- 
try seemed to be making such feeble 
use of advertising, continued the speak- 
er, was because carrier sales managers 
“don’t appear to have caught on to the 
extent to which the buyers of freight 


At the head table from left to right: Mr. De- 
Groote; Mr. Girton, Mr. Gragg, Mr. Maentz, 
Mr. Milbourne, Mr. Eichener, Mr. Hopper, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Bayer, Mr. Hope. 


services really desire helpful and factual 
information that will be of some use to 
them in solving their own shipping prob- 
lems.” 


Many industrial concerns had learned 
from experience that they could make 
their advertising just as interesting to 
their prospects as anything in the edi- 
torial columns of a good business paper, 
he said. 

Suggests Four Steps 


Freight solicitors might help their 
companies discover how to talk about 
their products and services in such ways 
as to be of service to customers and 
prospects, said Mr. Hopper, by urging 
their management to take the following 
steps: 

1. Make a real study of your sales 
problems. Analyze critically what serv- 
ices and facilities you have that fit the 
needs of different customer groups. 

2. Find out what various classes of 
shippers know about your facilities for 
handling their kinds of products. 

3. Set up the sales organization so it 
can properly serve these classifications 
of shippers. 

4. Assign part of the informing and 
explaining job to printed material and 
publication advertising. 

“It could happen that if a carrier goes 
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about this problem in the same way that 
a successful industrial advertiser goes 
about it, he might find himself getting 
away from advertising that just toots a 
loud horn—might find himself putting 
down in black and white things that 
shippers want to know about his services 
and facilities,” said he. 

“When a carrier truly analyzes its cus- 
tomers and prospects, breaks them down 
by product classifications, sets up to serve 
them specifically, advertises to them in 
terms of specific services and facilities, 
and what these will do for the specific 
groups—then, and then only, will it be 
getting some semblance of the sales effi- 
ciency that characterizes the sales op- 
erations of the leaders in every other in- 
dustry you can name except maybe the 
graveyard monument industry.” 


Shipper Has Responsibility, Too 


In the relationship between shipper 
and carrier, the shipper had a responsi- 
bility generally to tell the solicitor his 
problems and invite him to help on the 
basis of his own knowledge and experi- 
ence, and the specialized services af- 
forded by the carrier, said Mr. Hopper. 

Good buyers were just as scarce as 
good salesmen, he said. “Why should the 
salesman have to ‘make like Sherlock 
Holmes’ in order to squeeze out of the 
shipper the fundamental information 
that he needs in order to be fully help- 
ful? Why should buyers sit back and 
dare the solicitor to make sense?” asked 
the speaker. 

Summarizing his several months of ef- 
fort in surveying the selling problems of 
the transportation industry, Mr. Hopper 
said these facts had impressed him: 

1. The transportation industry . 
appears to be so beset. by seemingly in- 
surmountable problems that not many 
carrier officials have made an objective 
analysis of ways in which they might 
plug leaks in profits through stepping up 
the efficiency of their sales operations. 

2. Shippers report that few, if any, 
carrier salesmen are really helpful to 
them. 

3. The industry generally seems un- 
aware of modern methods and tech- 
niques whereby sales potentials are ana- 
lyzed and sales organizations set up to 
build volume at lower unit sales cost. 

4. What little advertising and sales 
promotion is attempted is generally typ- 
ical of that which characterized Amer- 
ican industry a quarter of a century ago 
—indirect approaches brags and Ralf-told 
stories. 

5. Many shippers seem unaware of the 
need to inform a carrier salesman so 
that he might possibly be of help. 

_ 6. There appears to be great interest 
in possible ways to improve the situation. 

“The publishers of TRAFFIC WorLD and 
I need your help if we are to develop 
this subject constructively and in such 
manner as to gradually bring about some 
improvement in these areas of activity,” 
concluded Mire Hopper. “If you know of 
cases where carriers are doing some of 
these things, in whole or in part, by all 
means tell us about them. We don’t want 
to run article after article talking about 
deficiencies. We want to start reporting 
soon how some carriers are improving 
these things. ... We want to be a clear- 
ing house for ideas and methods that 
work, for improved practices in more ef- 
ficient transportation selling.” 


Reports on Articles 


Mr. Milbourne, club president, presided. 
He presented Mr. Stanley, who introduced 
the speaker. 





“In presenting this series of articles 
which tonight’s speaker is writing in 
TRAFFIC WoRLD,” said Mr. Stanley, “we 
feel something constructive can be con- 
tributed to the selling side of freight 
transportation. 


“Our speaker’s work in writing this 
series of articles consisted of interview- 
ing shippers to get their current view- 
points on the helpfulness of the selling 
job done by freight carriers. Likewise, 
Mr. Hopper and his reporters have been 
talking to freight carriers to get their 
viewpoints on problems, and the kind of 
selling job they are trying to do. 


“Thus far we have published nine 
installments of Mr. Hopper’s series in 
TRAFFIC WorLD on ‘Selling Freight Serv- 
ices,’ and the reaction that we are getting 
proves unquestionably that the series is 
@ success and that our speaker’s work 
through TRAFFIC WorRLD is being very 
helpful.” 


Highway and railroad executives had 
requested copies of the series of Hopper 
articles for their entire sales staffs, he 
said. Mr. Hopper also had been invited 
to speak at various transportation meet- 
ings. Traffic and transportation groups 
desiring to hear Mr. Hopper could “see 
me,” Mr. Stanley said. 


“Our speaker is not here to give you 
a rah-rah sales talk,” he said. “He isn’t 
here to tell any of you what you should 
be doing, or how to run your business. 
To be helpful to you this evening, he 
comes armed with a great many field 
facts concerning the possibilities for serv- 
ice selling in the transportation indus- 
try.” 


Program Announced for ‘51 
Short Course on Perishable 
Claim Prevention at Purdue 


The fifth annual national short course 
on transportation losses of perishables at 
Purdue University, West LaFayette, Ind., 
will be held March 19-22, C. C. Beauprie, 
secretary, freight claim division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and Lewis P. 
East, president, American Railway De- 
velopment Association, have jointly an- 
nounced. The course is again being 
sponsored by these two associations and 
Purdue. 

No tuition will be charged. Arrange- 
ments have been made again this year 
to house and feed the group taking the 
course, at the Memorial Union Building 
on the campus. Those planning to at- 
tend should make room _ reservations 
promptly with the Purdue Memorial Un- 
ion, it is urged. Purpose of the short 
courses is to stop preventable loss and 
damage to perishables, traceable to the 
field, packing and loading plants or to 
transportation, and to determine rem- 
edies for combatting shortcomings. 

“This short course provides a medium 
of common interest to railroad agricul- 
tural agents and freight claims and pre- 
vention officers,” said Mr. East. “Speak- 
ers will discuss problems of producers, 
shippers and railroads in origin territory, 
and situations involving receivers and 
delivering carriers.” 


March 19 Program 


H. J. Reed, dean and director of the 
agricultural experiment station, Purdue 
University; Lewis Pilcher, executive vice- 
chairman, A.A.R. freight claim division, 
and Mr. East will speak briefly at the 
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opening session the afternoon of March 
19. 


Trends in perishable loss prevention 
will be discussed by A. L. Batts, freight 
claim agent, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Wilmington, N.C., chairman, A.A.R. 
special committee on perishable freight; 
W. S. Jensen, manager, Railroad Perish- 
able Inspection Agency, New York City, 
and Fred A. Piehl, manager, Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 


The shippers’ and receivers’ viewpoint 
on the prevention of perishable losses 
will be discussed by C. B. Moore, man- 
aging directors, Western Growers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, and Fred Luebbe, 
general traffic managar, Kroger Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


W. C. Crow, director, marketing and 
facilities branch, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and other U.S.D.A.. 
Officials will speak on new developments: 
in fruit and vegetable market facilities: 
affecting perishable losses. 


R. L. Cole, agricultural agent, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Indianapolis, 
will preside at a buffet dinner that eve- 
ning. 

March 20 Program 


A. R. Meisen, agriculture development 
agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
will preside at the morning session March 
20, at which experts will discuss harvest- 
ing and handling methods and destina- 
tion findings for tomatoes, potatoes, and 
lettuce. 

A similar discussion concerning 
peaches, melons, and citrus fruits will 
be held in the afternoon. Railroad offi- 
cials participating in these discussions 
include the following: C. B. Senter, agri- 
cultural agent, Texas & Pacific Railway, 
Van, Tex.; A. P. Boles, director of agri- 
cultural development, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, St. Louis; E. M. Nix, agricul- 
tural agent, Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and J. A. Shea, super- 
intendent station operations, Seaboard 
Air Line, Jacksonville. 

The group will visit the A.A.R. me- 
chanical research laboratory. 

In the evening, E. J. Dahill, chief 
engineer, freight loading and container 
section, A.A.R., Chicago, and his associ- 
ates will discuss recent developments in 
container construction and carloading 
methods. 


March 21 Speakers 


A laboratory study and discussion of 
diseases and injuries to fruits and vege- 
tables will be presented the morning of 
March 21 by Dr. Glen Ramsey, senior 
pathologist, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Chicago, and associates. T. G. Bell, 
special representative of the AAR. 
freight claim division, Chicago, will pre- 
side. 

The correlation of laboratory study and 
destination findings will be discussed by 
representatives of the railroad weighing 
and inspection bureaus. 

Dr. A. H. Cardinell, horticulturist, of 
Michigan State College, Lansing, will 
discuss pre-cooling and_ steri-cooling, 
and G. A. Border, Jr., of the A.A.R. 
freight loading and container section, 
Seattle, will talk on prepackaging. 

A discussion of egg breakage in transit 
will be led by Mr. Jensen, of the R.P.I.A., 
and members of the Purdue poultry de- 
partment. © 

Speaker at a dinner that evening will 
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be Dr. L. M. Sears, Department of His- 
tory, Purdue University. 

L. R. Hays, agricultural agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Richmond, Ind., will pre- 
side at the closing session March 22. 
Clare Jamison, general agent, Fruit 
Growers Express Co., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss new developments: in refrigeration 
and ventilation in transit. 

A summary of the short course will be 
presented by the following: Frank Wolff, 
agricultural agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, Toronto; Mr. Moore, of West- 
ern Growers Association; C. A. Naffziger, 
superintendent stations and claim pre- 
vention, Missour Pacific Lines, St. Louis, 
and Mr. Batts, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. 

The course will conclude with remarks 
by F. C. Gaylord, assistant chief, horti- 
culture department, Purdue. 





Richmond Motor Carrier, 
Shipper Traffic Group 
Enlarges Membership 


In accordance with suggestions from 
Paul Sherier, supervisor at Richmond, 
Va., for the Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Chairman S. C. Bowman, 
Jr., has enlarged the Richmond Motor 
Carrier-Shippers Traffic Committee. 

As augmented, the committee will in- 
clude Michael W. West, branch manager, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.; Melcolm J. Gowen, 
district manager, International Harvester 
Co.; William H. Clark, district manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and H. B. 
Truslow, president, Richmond Auto Parts, 
Inc. 

“These men are considered extremely 
well qualified to serve in the specialized 
capacities for which they were chosen, 
and the belief prevails that their aid and 
assistance will be of great benefit to the 
future efforts and activities undertaken 
by this committee,” said Mr. Bowman. 

In conformity with a subsequent sug- 
gestion of Mr. Sherier, Mr. Bowman 
called a special meeting of the full com- 
mittee which was held in the board 
room of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce. Matters considered and dis- 
cussed included advocacy of continued 
improvement in pick-up and delivery 
services by carriers; prompt receipt and 
delivery of freight by shippers, receivers 
and carriers resulting in the release of 
equipment with minimum delays; the 
prevention of street and alley traffic 
congestion, and the exercise of any other 
efforts that would expedite the movement 
or interchange of motor truck freight 
within the Richmond area. 

Other problems discussed related to a 
temporary solution of a probable tire 
shortage that might accrue in the re- 
habilitation of the synthetic rubber 
plants; tighter allocation of essential ma- 
terials and parts needed for trailers and 
other equipment requirements; and prob- 
able advantages that might follow to 
the trucking industry generally from the 
pooling of an available quantity of un- 
used equipment parts, the sale of which 
might be advertised to the advantage of 
interested truck operators. 

The matter of establishing an accele- 
rated or abridged traffic, etc., training 
course to supply common carrier needed 
replacements of drafted personnel in pos- 


sible deferment periods of certain key 
employes attached to. reserve branches 
of the armed services. presently subject 
to call, was referred to a special educa- 
tional subcommittee for consideration 
and recommendations. 


Engineering Work for Coal, 


Ore Conveyor Line Complete 


Engineering work for the proposed 
Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines to link 
Lake Erie with the Ohio River from 
Cleveland and Lorain to East Liverpool 
has been completed, according to H. B. 
Stewart, Jr., president of the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railroad, and 
president of the Riverlake Belt Conveyor 
Lines, Inc. 

The proposed cross-country conveyor 
line “is the most expertly engineered 
belt conveyor system in the world,” Mr. 
Stewart asserted. 

“A cross-section of the best engineer- 
ing talent in America has analyzed every 
problem of design, construction and op- 
eration of this newest and modern form 
of overland transportation,” he stated. 

Riverlake was not yet ready to an- 
nounce any of the final engineering de- 
tails, he said. Among details already 
worked out, said Mr. Stewart, were the 
over-all economies, the origin of the coal 
and ore that the belt would carry, the 
tons-per-hour rate of delivery, separa- 
tion of the many grades of coal and iron 
ores, river and lake transportation facili- 
ties and location of strategic stockpiles. 

Among those opposing construction of 
belt conveyor transportation in Ohio is 
a special transportation committee rep- 
resenting 12 Ohio railroads other than 
the A.C. & Y. 

Discussing defense aspects of the pro- 
posed conveyor, Mr. Stewart said that 
Riverlake would provide an auxiliary 
supply route to assure continuous deliv- 
ery of coal and iron ore. Steel required 
to construct the Riverlake system would 
be sufficient to build only 15,000 open 
top rail freight cars, while the cross- 
country belt conveyor would do the work 
of more than 44,000 cars, he said. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 
To Meet March 28 in N.Y. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will be held March 28 in the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N.Y., President R. W. 
Wettstyne, general traffic manager, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
announced. 

On the evening of March 27 the board’s 
loss and damage prevention committee 
will inaugurate its 1951 perfect shipping 
and careful handling campaign with a 
meeting in the Hotel Statler. H. E. 
Chapman, committe chairman, will sub- 
mit several proposals, including one to 
add the chairmen of all commodity com- 
mittees to the loss and damage preven- 
tion committee. An open forum on 
claim prevention will follow the pro- 
gram. 

Meetings of the executive and railroad 
contact committees will be held March 
27. A prominent speaker will address 
the luncheon session March 28. 

Grant Arnold, chairman of the board’s 
central car efficiency committee, and 
transportation director, Detroit Board of 
Trade, is soliciting the views of board 
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members on the question of resuming 
loading, billing and unloading of freight 
cars on Saturdays and, perhaps, Sun- 
days. &) 

“Shippers have raised the question re- 
garding week-end service ;by carriers 
while the latter have reported instances 
wherein efforts to speed up car handling 
by loading on Saturday were nullified by 
the shipper’s failure to issue bills of 
lading in some instances,” said Mr. 
Arnold. “If it seems advisable to re- 
sume the practice on a wider basis, the 
railroads will of course have to arrange 
for switching and billing in order that 
cars will not stand until the following 
Monday.” 


Cincinnati Rail Traffic Men 


Elect Jordon President 


D. W. Jordon, general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, was elected presi- 
dent of the Rail Traffic Association of 
Cincinnati, at the group’s February 26 
meeting in the Cincinnati Club. Other 
new Officers are as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, F. F. Foery, general agent, Santa 
Fe Railway; secretary-treasurer, Lee 
Roy Brown, general agent, Texas & Pa- 
cific Railroad; directors: F. C. Street, 
district freight agent, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, and E. L. Franklin, 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railroad. 

H. W. Gray, assistant general freight 
agent, Erie Railroad, was chairman of 
the nominating committee. 





A.T.A. Customer Relations 


Group to Hear ‘Sales’ Talks 


Hal A. Bergdahl, manager of dealer 
sales for the Crane Co., Chicago, and 
Mike O’Neil, Firestone Rubber Co. ex- 
ecutive, have been announced as speakers 
for the American Trucking Associations’s 
Customer Relations Council spring meet- 
ing, to be held April 2, 3 and 4 at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

Mr. Bergdahl, a member of the Na- 
tional Sales Executive Club, has traveled 
in more than 40 states conducting sales 
meetings and doing sales research work, 
acording to the A.T.A. The subject. of 
his address, it said, would be “A Bonus 
Every Month.” 

“Mr. O’Neil, who will serve as the open- 
ing day keynote speaker,” the A.T.A. 
said, “will discuss ‘How I Would Sell 
Motor Truck Service,’ a top-priority sub- 
ject for the 400 sales managers and other 
trucking executives expected to attend 
the three-day session.” 

The A.T.A. also announced that 
William Myrin, of Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Ore., would head the 
April 3 panel on hiring and training pro- 
cedures, sales controls, etc. ... and would 
select his own panel memPers. 


Emery Air Freight Office 


Emery Air Freight Corporation has 
announced the addition of a Syracuse, 
N.Y., office to its national network of 
offices and agents. Glen Dawley has 
been appointed manager of the new 
office, the sixteenth to be opened by the 
organization in the last three years. A 
number of additional new offices will 
be added within the next few months, 
John C. Emery, president, said. 
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OU can hardly blame the young man 

of today for being a little confused 
in his search for the formula for a suc- 
cessful career; and we are not now re- 
ferring to chaotic world conditions that 
are, in themselves, discouraging enough. 
We are referring, rather, to the wide 
variety of advice through which the am- 
bitious young man has to wade before 
he sets out on his selected road. This 
ranges all the way from the old, and still 
sound homily about hard work and thrift, 
tc the cynical suggestion about marrying 
the boss’s daughter. 


Under the circumstances we are not 
helping to clear the atmosphere by add- 
ing still another piece of advice. If the 
example we are about to discuss herein 
is valid, that advice would go something 
like this: “Do you want to succeed in 
industrial transportation? Then by all 
means, take the wrong streetcar.” 


That sounds silly. Yet, we have just 
come from the office of a man who holds 
one of the most important traffic posi- 
tions in the whole realm of American 
industry; and the facts are right out of 
his own mouth. 


By ROBERT JOHN BAYER 


“If I hadn’t boarded the wrong street- 
car, that day in May, 1923, I would prob- 
ably have ended my days as a bank 
clerk,” says he. 


The sophistry in the advice, of course, 
is that fortuity on the part of one man 
doesn’t make a rule for another. Conceiv- 
ably a young man aspiring to success in 
traffic might go about for weeks and 
months hopping aboard wrong streetcars 
without advancing an inch toward his 
goal. 

But the point has been labored suffi- 
ciently. Let’s tell the story. 


Roundabout to a Job 


John A. Wallace was born in a little 
town in Manitoba. Helpfully, he wrote 
its name on a slip of paper and passed 
it across the desk to us, when we asked 
its name. The slip read: “Winnipegosis, 
Manitoba, Canada.” The event was not 
too long after the turn of the century. 
John’s father, Alfred Wallace, an immi- 
grant from England, was a laborer. His 
mother, Martha Dubasco Wallace, was, as 
her name implies, a French Canadian. 


The youthful John Wallace had that 
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INTIMATE SKETCHES OF MEN 
WHO LEAD IN INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 





Ford traffic is no joke 


You don't hear many Ford jokes any more; 
but there was a time when the car was the 
favorite subject of American jest. The 
handling of the vast traffic of the Ford Motor 
Company, however, never was anything but» 
a serious business. Today, tightly organized, 
its supervision constitutes one of the country’s 


largest transportation jobs. 


John A. Wallace 


contact with transportation that was the 
normal part of a small-town boy’s life 
in the ’teens. In places like Winnipegosis, 
the day’s interest and excitement cen- 
tered at the railroad station. By the 
time John was nine years old, he had 
already learned to turn a handful of 
silver occasionally by selling copies of the 
Manitoba Free Press and the Winnipeg 
Tribune to passengers aboard trains that 
stopped in town briefly. Handling papers 
led to the expansion of his activities to 
include agencies for a number of popular 
magazines. And his presence around the 
railroad station led, eventually, to a job 
as a helper to the station agent. By the 
time John entered high school, the sta- 
tion work had become a full-time sum- 
mer job. 


There was, in those intervals, however, 
no plan for making a career in trans- 
portation. John had his eye on a more 
dignified profession. When he was grad- 
uated from high school, in 1920, he went 
to work as a clerk in the Winnipegosis 
branch of the Bank of Ottawa. 


It hadn’t been a hard boyhood and 
youth. Of course, there was always work 
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to do; but there was time for fun, too. 
There was the surrounding country in 
which to hunt small game with a .22 
rifle: and there was the lake in which to 
fish and swim, in the summer, and on 
which to skate, in the winter. The love 
of the water, there engendered, has 
stayed with John Wallace. The family 
cabin cruiser now plying on the Detroit 
River is a direct outgrowth of that in- 
terest. 

Two years after John went to work 
in the bank, the family decided to move 
eastward, to Ontario. John went along, 
but he knew that, once his roots had 
been torn from the little Manitoba town, 
he wouldn’t stop traveling until he came 
to the United States, toward which he 
had looked for several years. Hence his 
pause in Ontario was short. He came 
across the river at Windsor, and found 
a room in Detroit. That was in 1923. 

The country was just then emerging 
out of the post-war depression and 
moving into the lush days of the *twenties. 
John had no trouble finding a job at 
the only thing he really knew how to do 
—bank clerking. A week intervened, 
however, between the time his applica- 
tion was accepted and the day he was to 
start work—a week in which to explore 
the great city. 

And if was on one day in that week 
that John, setting out to look over the 
vast Ford plant at Dearborn, got on a 
Baker Street car instead of one marked 
Michigan Avenue. It landed him in the 
Ford area, yes; but not at the plant. 
He saw a line of men moving slowly, one 
by one, into a small building over the 
door of which was the sign: “Employ- 
ment Office.” 


Where Curiosity Led 


Impelled more by curiosity than by 
any idea of looking for a job, John took 
his place in the line. It was miles to 
walk to the plant he had started out 
to look at anyway, and some use might as 
well be made of the day, he thought. 

Just why John Wallace decided, after 
an interview in the little building, to go 
to work nights loading freight cars for 
the Ford Company, rather than to wait 
a few days for a less strenuous job prom- 
ised to him at the bank, he himself is 
unable to explain. The important thing 
is that he did taKe the laborer’s job, 
and that he stayed in the Ford shipping 
department for nearly six years, rising 
eventually from the loading docks to a 
daytime shipping clerk’s duties. 

Those were important years for John. 
He did a lot of studying, his ambition 
being to transfer to the traffic depart- 
ment. When the opportunity came, it 
seemed at first as though it could not be 
seized—for it was an offer of a job as 
a billing clerk. That meant the need for 
skill at the typewriter. John had over- 
looked that in his self-imposed course of 
transportation study. The deficiency had 
to be overcome, and quickly. John bought 
a second-hand typewriter (he still uses it 
when he takes work home in the eve- 
nings), and within ten days had mastered 
its operation. 

A year later, some of his other study- 
ing began to pay off. He was shifted 
to the rate division. In that division his 
progress, though not spectacular, was 
steady. In 1940 he was made its chief, 
and three years later he was made head 
of a consolidated division the work of 
which included rates and ratings, billing, 
vouchering, claim filing and settlement, 
and customs matters. The young man 
who had stepped off the wrong streetcar 





was now supervisor of a traffic force 
numbering 49 pérsons. That seemed to 
him, at the time, to be a considerable re- 
sponsibility; but less than two years later 
he was to be able to look back on that 
position as comparatively simple. 


A Brief Separation 


John Wallace said good-bye to his col- 
leagues at Ford on the last day of 1944. 
On January 1, 1945, he took over the 
office of the traffic manager for the 
Packard Motor Car Company. He had 
little more time there than was neces- 
sary to organize his work, however, be- 
fore he returned to Ford. On July 15, 
1946, he accepted the position as Ford’s 
director of traffic, a title later changed 
to that of general traffic manager. 

At Ford, the transportation operations 
are so vast and so complicated that com- 
prehension of them by an outsider is 





Automobile fans of a quarter-century ago 
will readily recognize the model. But will 
traffic men recognize the driver? It is 
John Wallace, responsible today for the 
transportation that goes into the making 
and distributing of millions of Ford auto- 
mobiles. Here he is, in 1924, at the wheel 
of the first Ford car he ever owned. 


difficult, and brief description of them 
almost impossible. The general traffic 
department, over which John Wallace 
presides, fits in the organization chart of 
the vast Ford operations as part of man- 
ufacturing, and Mr. Wallace reports to 
D. S. Harder, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 

The department consists of seven 
broad divisions the largest of which is 
known as the Ford division, which han- 
dles the traffic involved in the manufac- 
turing and distribution of Ford auto- 
mobiles and the distribution of parts and 
accessories. The general manufacturing 
division is concerned with transportation 
at Highland Park and several other lo- 
calities, and includes the traffic of the 
company’s tractor and aircraft engine 
operations. The international division 
is responsible for export transportation; 
the parts and equipment manufacturing 
division with traffic involved in produc- 
tion at Ypsilanti, Green Island and Mon- 
roe; the engine and stamping division, 
with those activities at Buffalo and 
Cleveland, and the Rouge division with 









general office traffic work and Toledc 
traffic. In addition, there is a division 
handling traffic involved in assembly and 
distribution of Mercury and _ Lincoln 
automobiles. The traffic department also 
maintains an office in Washington. In 
all, the department personnel of 573 em- 
ployes is distributed among about 60 of- 
fices, and is supervised by 52 traffic 
managers. In his capacity as the head 
of this vast organization, Mr. Wallace is 
assisted directly by James F. Howe, as- 
sistant traffic manager, who has been 
with Ford for 34 years and has risen 
to his present position from the desk of 
a tracer in the traffic department. 

There is no space here to sketch even 
briefly the many and complex functions 
of this far-flung organization. Only 
passing mention can be made of the liai- 
son system under which the department 
works with purchasing in the acquire- 
ment and transportation of inbound raw 
materials and pre-fabricated parts; or 
of the manner in which controls are 
exercised over the expenditures for what 
might be called “emergency” transpor- 
tation—express, air freight, air express 
and the like. 


Some conception of the close integra- 
tion of the work may be conveyed by 
noting that, at assembly plants, parts in 
transportation are so carefully routed 
and kept in control en route that they 
are carried in the actual inventories of 
those plants. At the Richmond, Calif, 
assembly plant, for instance, the inven- 
tory of Ford parts is kept at a twelve- 
day level; that is to say the inventory 
includes all parts to a number sufficient 
to insure twelve days’ assembly opera- 
tions. Of those twelve days two are 
accounted for by parts actually in the 
process of assembly, two more days sup- 
ply is kept on hand, and the other eight 
days are represented by parts en route 
from the Rouge plant and elsewhere to 
Richmond. Controls of the parts en 
route are in the hands of the control 
section up to a point intermediate to the 
assembly plant, where they are turned 
over to the assembly plant traffic man- 
ager. From that pre-determined point 
they are figuratively in the hands of 
the plant traffic manager. 


A good example of the manner in 
which traffic activities are organized at 
Ford is the pocl car system, established 
in 1947. Before that time the company 
had shipped direct to assembly plants 
and parts depots a vast tonnage of less- 
carload and less-truckload traffic from 
several hundred widely scattered supplier 
firms. Because it was necessary to co- 
ordinate the receipt of these materials 
at plants, the job of tracing and expedit- 
ing was enormous and the costs high. 

Under the new system, the depart- 
ment, through its pool car coordinating 
section (under the Ford division) oper- 
ates seven pool car loading stations—two 
at Detroit and one each at Chicago, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Jersey City, and 
Jackson, Mich. Suppliers ship by truck 
to the pool car stations in their areas. 
The shipments are checked at the sta- 
tions and loaded into specially designed 
box cars. 

As mixed carloads (each containing 
up to as many as 150 shipments) are 
dispatched to designated assembly plants 
and parts depots, contents lists are tele- 
typed to destinations. The traffic con- 
trol section then follows the progress of 
each car to the point where it is turned 
over to the destination plant traffic 
manager. 

The system has numerous advantages. 
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It reduces expediting expense, lowers 
plant inventories, shortens and makes 
more definite time in transit, eliminates 
much paper work, cuts packaging and 
receiving costs, results in lower rates on 
light and bulky commodities combined in 
carloads with heavier commodities, and 
reduces requests for information from 
receiving plants. 

In 1950, more than 586,000,000 pounds 
of freight was handled by Ford in about 
15,000 pool cars, at an estimated total 
saving to the company of about $4,- 
360,000. 

No totals indicating the huge overall 
volume of Ford traffic are available. But 
some inferences may be drawn from a 
statement that the in- and out-bound 
carload movements at Rouge and the 
Ford plants and depots in August, 1950, 
totaled more than 29,000, and that the 
total charges paid for transportation of 
freight by all divisions in that month 
was more than $15,000,000. 


If one is to judge by his quiet manner 
and appearance, all these responsibilities 
sit lightly on John Wallace. He is a 
quiet-spoken man, but he is never at loss 
for the right word or phrase. Like others 
of his qualities, you will discover if you 
come to know him, that this ease in 
language is no mere accident. His hobby 
was for years public speaking. He 
studied that, with other things, in eve- 
ning schools over many years. He is 
a member of the American Speakers So- 
ciety and, in 1946, won the Heilman 
Memorial trophy, in national competi- 
tion, over 134 competitors, for his address 
on the need for slum clearance in Detroit. 


Wallace lives in Dearborn with his 
wife, who was Yvonne Ouimette, and his 
two boys—David and Bryan. David, 15, 
has just entered high-school where, 
whether or not he attains athletic am- 
bitions, he will undoubtedly be welcomed 
in the band; for he already plays clarinet 
like a professional. Bryan, 10, comes as 
near being the typical American boy as 
possible. He collects things, his mother 
says—all sorts of things. Their older 
sister, Jane, is now Mrs. Brown. 


The head of the household continues 
his studies. His interest in that phase 
of the life of those who work with him 
is, perhaps, deeper than some of them 
know. For instance, he is aware of each 
one who is studying or has studied at the 
College of Advanced Traffic, in Detroit. 
In the early ’forties, he found time, busy 
as he was, to teach a traffic class at the 
Detroit Institute of Technology for sev- 
eral years. 

He prides himself on the fact that, 
at the Rouge plant, his office door is 
never closed. 

“IT never know,” he remarks, “what I 
can learn from my next caller. When I 
am here and not engaged, no transporta- 
tion representative is sent away with the 
admonition that I only ‘see’ solicitors 
between specified hours on stated days of 
the week.” 

Mr. Wallace is active in the National 
Industrial Traffic League, having served 
on its export and import committee and 
on its special committee on palletization. 
He is a founder of the American Society 
of Traffic and Transportation. He is 
also a member of the American Ord- 
nance Association and of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. Although he has pardonable 
pride in his fine power cruiser, he holds 
it ready for patriotic duty, as a member 
of the United States Power Squadron. 

Socially, he plays some golf at the 


Dearborn Country Club, but doesn’t talk 
too much about it. He and his family at- 
tend the United Presbyterian Church, at 
Dearborn. 


Barge, Towing Operators 


Meet in Washington 


Chester C. Thompson, president of the 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
the national association of the barge and 
towing vessel in- 
dustry, in a state- 
ment issued on the 
occasion of the an- 
nual membership 
meeting of the asso- 
ciation, in Wash- 
ington, February 27, 
called on railroad 
management “to 
stop acting like an 
infant industry with 
a narrow - gauge 
outlook toward the 
nation’s expanding 
economy.” 

The statement of Mr. Thompson, it 
was announced, “was provoked by rail- 
road testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the rail- 
freight-rate-increase case.” 

Mr. Thompson described as “dictation 
to the Commission” the threats of cer- 
tain railroads to refuse a rate increase 
on certain commodities unless the water- 
way carriers took a similar increase. 
Said he: 


“The reason for this novel approach 
by the railroads is the knowledge that 
if they prove the need for a general rate 
increase based on operating costs they 
could not obtain from the Commission 
subsequent water-compelled rate reduc- 
tions on specified commodities without 
showing those lower rates to be com- 
pensatory on a real cost basis. 


“I can go along with the picture of 
rail leadership drawn by a firm of in- 
dustrial management consultants in ‘A 
Survey of United States Ports’ and de- 
scribing that leadership as ‘like an an- 
cient warrior who no longer cares to 
remember his boyhood but enjoys telling 
what he did as a boy to win his place 
in the sun.’ 


“There is an inherent advantage in 
low-cost inland waterway transportation 
to which rail leadership stubbornly closes 
its eyes although the advantage is uni- 
versally accepted elsewhere. The only 
plausible explanation for this unrealistic 
position is the ‘ancient warrior’ still har- 
bors delusions of recapturing the gran- 
deur of his monopolistic youth when the 
track was narrow and single, industrial 
production was on a less-than-carload 
level and competition for freight traffic 
was strictly a dog-eat-dog affair between 
parallel rail lines. 


“Some of our giant industries have out- 
grown the cargo capacity of our railroads 
while the private automobile, bus and 
air transport have created a new and 
vastly more numerous traveling public. 


“Low-cost inland waterway transporta- 
tion of bulk commodities and millions of 
highway carriers have developed natural 
resources and populated former waste- 
lands far beyond the dream of the 
founders of the railroad empire and the 
present capacity of the rail network. Is 
railroad management demanding that 
the national economy, mass-production 
industries, agriculture and commerce be 


Cc. C. Thompson 
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cut down to the size of a single-track 
economy?” 

Mr. Thompson was reelected president 
of the association. 

John H. Eisenhart, Jr., Washingtor 
attorney, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Munger T. Ball, Port Arthur, Tex., was 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, succeeding Alex W. Dann, Union 
Barge Line Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

Regional vice-presidents and directors 
elected were: 

Region I, vice-president, V. A. Kogge, 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago; directors, G. C. Taylor, Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line Co., St. Louis; 
Captain Edwin T. Bull, Bull Towing Co., 
Joliet, Ill.; W. W. Tennant, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., Baton Rouge, La.; Herman T. 
Pott, St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., 
St. Louis. 

Region II, vice-president, M. Creditor, 
The Ohio River Co., Cincinnati; directors, 
Charles E. Fernald, Indian River Lines, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Patrick A. Foster, 
American Barge Line Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Harry B. Dyer, Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. W. Hoover, United 
States Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Region III, vice-president, Fred B. 
Zigler, G. B. Zigler Co., Jennings, La.; 
directors, Bailey T. DeBardeleben, Coyle 
Lines, Inc., New Orleans; J. W. Hershey, 
Commercial Petroleum and Transport 
Corporation, Houston; Joe Norville, The 
Texas Co., Port Arthur, Tex.; Asa P. 
Ward, A. P. Ward & Son, Inc., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Region IV, director, C. G. Willis, Nor- 
folk, Va. « 

Region V, vice-president, A. W. Frey, 
National Oil Transport Corporation, New 
York, N.Y.; directors, Charles F. Kellers, 
James McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., New 
York; J. Frank Belford, Seaboard Ship- 
ping Corporation, New York; Parker S. 
Wise, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., In¢., New 
York; Ira U. Cobleigh, Wright & Cobb 
Lighterage Co., New York. 

Region VI, director, A. Leppaluoto, In- 
land Navigation Co., Vancouver, Wash. 

Region VII, director, D. B. Penhallow, 
Bay and River Navigation Co. San 
Francisco, Calif. . 


Extra Copies of T. W. 
‘Perfect Shipping Annual’ 
May Be Ordered Now 


Work is progressing rapidly on TRAFFIC 
Wortp’s 15th Perfect Shipping Annual 
which will be published March 31. 

In previous years, the demand for extra 
copies of this issue has always exceeded 
the supply, so those who wish extra copies 
of it this year may place orders now at 
specially reduced prices. After publication 
date this annual will be priced at $1 @ 
copy. This, of course, does not affect 
subscribers who receive these added fea- 
tures along with their issue of March 32. 

Those wishing to order extra copies 
before publication date may do so at the 
following special rates that have been 
established: 1 to 10 copies, inclusive, 50 
cents each; 11 to 25 copies, inclusive, 40 
cents each; and 26 to 100 copies, inclusive, 
35 cents each. 

Copies will be mailed to names on lists 
provided by purchasers or mailed in bulk 
directly to purchasers. 

Orders for extra copies should be mailed 
to Circulation Dept., TRAFFIC WORLD, 
Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 





INTERSTATE 


Fourth Section Relief on 
Phosphate Rock, Florida 
To Joliet, Ill., Granted 


On further hearing in Fourth Section 
Application No. 24321, Phosphate Rock 
from Florida to Joliet, Ill., the Commis- 
sion, by a report and order in that pro- 
ceeding, effective May 20, has granted 
the following authority: 


“Applicants will be authorized (1) 
pending completion and operation of the 
plant-side unloading facilities at the 
plant of the Blockson company in Joliet, 
to continue, and to establish and main- 
tain over their existing all-rail routes, 
for the transportation of phosphate 
rock, crude, unground, in carloads, mini- 
mum 100,000 pounds, or marked capacity 
of car, if less, from origins in the peb- 
ble-rock district of Florida named in 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.’s tariff, 
I.C.C. No. B-3160 and Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co.’s tariff, I.C.C. No. A-8138, 
each as amended, from origins in that 
district which may develop from time to 
time; and from unnamed intermediate 
origin points from which the rates from 
the named points will be observed as 
maxima, to Joliet, a rate not lower than 
$9.43, and (2) upon completion and op- 
eration of said plant-side facilities, a rate 
not lower than 30 cents over the con- 
current total rail-water costs from and 
to the same points, but not lower than 
$8.60 per long ton, and to maintain 
higher rates to intermediate points; pro- 
vided, that the rates to such higher- 
rated intermediate points shall not be 
increased except as authorized by this 
Commission, and shall in no instances 
exceed the lowest combination of rates 
subject to the act; provided further, that 
the relief herein shall not apply to rates 
over routes that are more than 331/3 
per cent circuitous as compared with 
the short tariff routes from and to the 
same points. All other and further re- 
lief will be denied. 

“The findings in the prior report, and 
order No. 16614, as amended, entered 
pursuant thereto, will be vacated. An 
appropriate order giving effect to the 
findings herein will be entered.” 

Reference to the “Blockson company” 
was to the Blockson Chemical Co., the 
receiver at Joliet. 


Water Competition Found 


The Commission said it was shown in 
the prior report (by which relief was 
denied) that necessity for relief was 
predicated on the increased movement of 
the traffic by the rail-water route and 
threatened diversion by Blockson of all 
the traffic to that route on completion of 
plant-wide unloading facilities unless all- 
rail rates reflecting a differential of 25 
cents over the concurrent total rail-water 
costs were established. Prior report, 278 
I.C.C. 99. 

In the instant report, the Commission 


said that, in the evidence presented at 
the further hearing, “we conclude and 
find that there is actual and compelling 
rail-water competition in connection 
with the movement of this traffic from 
the Florida mines to Joliet; that such 
competition is substantial in character 
and amount, and that a special case has 
been presented which warrants. the 
granting of relief in connection with the 
all-rail rates hereinafter indicated, sub- 
ject to the conditions prescribed.” 


Refrigerator Transport Ruling 


The Commission, division 5, has ruled 
that a certificate issued to Eclipse Motor 
Lines, Inc., of Martins Ferry, O., author- 
izing transportation of “metal products” 
and “machinery” does not include the 
transportation of refrigerators. 


It made that ruling in a report on a 
petition of the carrier issued in MC- 
47336, Eclipse Motor Lines, Inc., Inter- 
pretation of Certificate. 

The carrier, which conducts operations 
under its certificate in MC-47336 over 
regular and irregular routes in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia and 
Indiana, had petitioned for an interpre- 
tation of the terms “metal products” and 
“machinery” and specifically, whether its 
certificate authorized the transportation 
of refrigerators and cooling or freezing 
apparatus. 

In dealing with that phase of the 
carrier’s request for determination of 
whether it might transport “cooling or 
freezing apparatus” under terms of its 
certificate, the division said no specifica- 
tion was made as to the exact nature of 
the articles included within that term 
and it was, therefore, unable to construe 
the certificate “in this respect.” 


Train Control Relief Granted 


By a report and order in No. 13413, In 
the Matter of Automatic Train Control 
Devices—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., the Commission, division 3, on 
further hearing, has conditionally au- 
thorized the C. & O. and the Nickel Plate 
to operate freight and switching loco- 
motives between Erie Junction, Ind., and 
Pullman Junction, Ill., without train stop 
devices. 

The Commission said that, as the line 
under consideration was entirely within 
yard limits and operation was subject to 
yard rules, it was believed that safety 
of operation would not be materially re- 
duced if freight and yard locomotives 
operated over the line were not equipped 
with train stop devices, provided that all 
trains and locomotives were operated 
over the line at restricted speed as that 
term was defined in Rules, Standards and 
Instructions for .Signal Systems, 278 
I.C.C. 267. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Determines Demurrage at 


Phoenix for Court Use 


By a report and order in No. 30471, 
Arizona Sand and Rock Co. v. Southern 
Pacific Co., the Commission, division 2, 
has determined the applicable demurrage 
charges to have been those assessed by 
defendant against complainant on ship- 
ments of bulk cement delivered at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and that they were not shown 
to have been unreasonable. 


The Commission ordered a certified 
copy of its report, and of certain ap- 
pendices to the proposed report of its 
examiner, submitted to the federal dis- 
trict court for the Arizona district. 

Suit had been instituted in that court, 
involving a controversy over demurrage 
charges alleged to have accrued under 
the “average agreement” plan for the 
months of July, 1945, August and Sep- 
tember, 1946, January, May, and Octo- 
ber, 1947, and January, 1948. The court 
ordered the matter held in abeyance to 
permit determination by the Commis- 
sion of the issues of fact. 

The Commission observed that most of 
the shipments considered had been de- 
livered or tendered for delivery more 
than two years prior to the date of 
filing of the complaint. It also observed 
that the complaint had not been filed 
within 90 days from the time suit was 
instituted. However, it continued, it 
was the practice of the Commission to 
assist the court in instances of the kind 
stated in the court’s order. It said 
appropriate findings and a declaratory 
order in such proceedings were author- 
ized by section 5(d) of the administra- 
tive procedure act. 


‘Crux’ of Controversy 


The Commission described the method 
of delivery of the cement, and repro- 
duced certain evidence as to difficulties 
experienced by complainant, and as to 
improvement in delivery service. It said 
that there was no controversy as to the 
lawfulness of the provisions of the rules 
in the applicable tariff, or their applica- 
tion, except for disagreement as to the 
factual proof of the handling of the 
cars. The crux of the whole controversy, 
said the Commission, was the dispute 
over the cause of the detention of the 
cars against which the charges were 
assessed. 

It observed that errors in the exhibits 
offered at hearing had been referred to 
by the examiner, and that, after hear- 
ing, counsel for complainant and defend- 
ant agreed to check their respective ex- 
hibits, the plaintiff later submitting a 
reconstruction of the records. 

The Commission said the defendant 
had introduced, among other things, an 
exhibit purporting to reflect its office 
records, sometimes referred to as car 
records. It said the results of the de- 
fendant’s undertaking to determine th 
proper computation of time and charges 
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for each car were shown in an appendix 
in the examiner’s report. ; 

“The best evidence afforded in the 
record is that reflected by the car rec- 
ords of the defendant as set forth in the 
appendices just mentioned, and is ac- 
cepted as the factual basis for the ap- 
plication of the demurrage rules,” said 
the Commission. “The charges have 
been determined from the applicable 
tariff and service orders, without regard 
to extraneous matters of interpretation.” 


The Commission found that the de- 
murrage charges due under the govern- 
ing tariff and Commission service orders 
on the shipments considered amounted 
to $1,717.65. 


Ohic Oil Co. Valuation 


The Commission, division 2, has is- 
sued, in valuation docket No. 1324, a 
tentative valuation report on the prop- 
erty of the Ohio Oil Co., Pipe Line De- 
partment, as of December 31, 1947. 


It found the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes to have a 
final value of $31,750,000. 


Copies of the tentative valuation were 
furnished the Attorney General of the 
United States, and state officials of Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Montana, Ohio, 
and Wyoming, as well as to Sinclair 
Refining Co., Pipe Line Department, Gulf 
Refining Co., Pipe Line Department, and 
Ohio Oil Co. Protests must be filed with 
the Commission within 30 days from 
March 5. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 





Wool 


No. 30598, National Wool Marketing 
Corporation v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., et al. By division 3. Dis- 
missed. Charges sought to be collected 
based on minimum weight for car fur- 
nished, in lieu of charges on basis of car 
ordered, on a shipment of wool, in the 
grease, from Riverton, Wyo., to Boston, 
Mass., found applicable and not shown 
to have’ been unreasonable. The Com- 
mission observed that service order No. 
68, which suspended the optional pro- 
visions of rule 34 as to minimum weight, 
was in force at the time of movement, 
and published in defendants’ tariffs. It 
said that the shipper must be presumed 
to have had knowledge of ‘the provisions 
of the service order as published in 
tariff form, and that, in times of car 
shortage, when restrictions such as were 
embodied in the service order were in 
effect, shippers might reasonably be ex- 
pected to take note of the lengths of cars 


, furnished for loading. 


Shell Pressure Plates 


MC-C-926, Akron-Selle Co. v. Akron- 
Chicago Transportation Co., Inc., et al. 
Ey division 2. Proceeding closed. Found 
inapplicable rate’ of second-class, 95 
cents a 100 pounds in effect prior to 
March 6, 1944, and 99 cents on and after 
that date, sought’to be charged on ship- 


> ments found'to be finished beyond rough 


stamping, and to be used as steel mortar 
shell pressure plates, from Akron, O., to 
Elgin, Ill.; that applicable rates were 
second class, 95 cents from December 22, 
1943, to March 5, 1944, inclusive, and 99 
cents from March 6, 1944, to December 
5, 1944, inclusive; and that applicable 
rates were unreasonable to the extent 
they had exceeded a third-class rate of 
78 cents from December 22, 1943, to 
March 5, 1944, inclusive, and 81 cents 
from March 6, 1944, to December 5, 1944, 
inclusive. 


Roofing 


I. and S. M-3036, Roofing—Midwest 
Transfer Co. of Illinois, embracing I. 
and S. M-3067, Roofing—From Cicero 
and Bedford Park, Ill., and I. and S. 
M-3134, Roofing—Ill., Ind., Mo.—Mid- 
west Transfer Co. of Ill. By division 2. 
Found unlawful proposed rules, which 
would extend application of respondent’s 
presently effective minimum rates on 
building, roofing, and insulating ma- 
terials, from Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., so as to apply also from points in 
the commercial zones of each of those 
cities. Suspended schedules, filed to be- 
come effective May 13, 1949, and later, 
and suspended on the Commission’s own 
motion, and on protest of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., and later 
voluntarily postponed by respondent, 
were ordered cancelled by March 30 on 
one day’s notice, without prejudice to a 
different conclusion that might be 
reached in MC-37, Commercial Zones and 
Terminal Areas, now pending before the 
Commission. Respondent, said the Com- 
mission, insisted that it had a statutory 
right to serve terminal areas surrounding 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, be- 
cause it was authorized to serve those 
points. Respondent published the rules 
providing application of the rates from 
Chicago and St. Louis from other points 
in the commercial zones of those cities, 
and that the minimum rates effective at 
Cincinnati would apply to all Kentucky 
points within 5 miles of Cincinnati. The 
bureau argued that the respondent might 
not lawfully serve any point not spe- 
cifically designated in its permit. The 
Commission said respondent was willing 
to cancel the suspended schedules to the 
extent they would have application to 
points in Kentucky within 5 miles of 
Cincinnati, other than Covington and 
Newport. 


Peat 


I. and S. No. 5797, Peat Moss, Gulf 
Ports to Colo., N.M., and Wyo. By division 
2. Discontinued. Proposed increased im- 
port commodity rates on peat (humus) 
and peat moss, carloads, from Gulf ports 
to points in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming, found just and _ reasonable. 
Order of suspension vacated as of March 
8. The Commission said the proposed 
rates reflected increases over the present 
rates on domestic traffic from Houston in 
the specific amount of the terminal 
charges for wharfage and unloading. It 
said present import rates were 69 cents 
a 100 pounds from the Gulf ports to 
Denver, (except Mobile—70 cents). The 
Commission said respondents, by sched- 
ules filed to become effective May 25, 
1950, proposed to increase the rates to 
75.25 cents, reflecting the domestic rate 
of 69 cents from Houston to Denver, 
plus port charges of 6.25 cents at Hous- 
ton, composed of 1.75 cents for wharfage 
and 4.5 cents for unloading. On protest 
of Premier Peat Moss Corporation the 
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schedules were suspended to December 
24, 1950, and voluntarily postponed by 
respondents to and including March 24. 


Demurrage at New York 


No. 30442, Jacob Ruppert v. New York 
Central Railroad Co., et al., embracing 
No. 30442, Sub. 1, Same v. Same. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Found not shown 
to have been unreasonable demurrage 
charges in accordance with revised serv- 
ice order No. 775, on carloads of malt 
and grits detained at New York, N.Y., 
during strikes of complainant’s em- 
ployes, Oct 13, to November 12, 1948, and 
April 1 until June 21, 1949. The Com- 
mission said the record was devoid of any 
attempt by complainant to divert or re- 
consign cars during the strikes or to stop 
the shipment of those billed after the 
strikes began. It said it could not find 
that the complainant had exercised due 
diligence in avoiding or minimizing the 
detention for which the assailed charges 
accrued. 


Metal Cans 


No. 30479, Maple Island Farm, Inc. v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., et al. By division 3. Reparation 
awarded. Found unreasonable class-45 
rate of 93 cents a 100 pounds, later ad- 
justed to 61 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds, on 141 carload shipments of 
metal cans from Chicago, IIl., to Still- 
water, Minn., between December 21, 1947, 
and October 22, 1948, to the extent they 
exceeded a basic rate of 51 cents, mini- 
mum 18,000 pounds, equivalent to a rate 
of 62 cents plus 20 per cent of the re- 
sultant charges on shipments moved prior 
to May 6, 1948, and to a rate of 78 
cents on shipments moved on and after 
that date. 


Animal Manure 


No. 30522, Charles A. Green & Son, 
Inc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., et al. 
By division 2. Found unreasonable rates 
charged on animal manure, carloads, 
from Lexington, Ky., to destinations in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
between May 17, 1946, and January 3, 
1950, to the extent they had exceeded, 
or might exceed a basic rate of $4.40 a 
ton, subject to general increases author- 
ized on and after December 5, 1946, mini- 
mum 70,000 pounds. Reparation awarded. 
Prescribed rate, not to exceed $7.55 a ton 
of 2,000 pounds, minimum 70,000 pounds, 
ordered established on or before May 31, 
on 30 days’ notice. 


Ice Cream Mix 


No. 30453, Maple Island Farm, Inc. 
v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway>Co., et al., embracing 
No. 30453, Sub. 1, Rochester Dairy Co- 
operative v. Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Co., et al. By division 2. Rates 
on ice cream mix, carloads, from Still- 
water and Rochester, Minn., to points in 
Official Territory, and to south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports for export, found not 
shown to have been or to be unreason- 
able. Rates on like traffic from Still- 
water and Rochester to points in South- 
ern Territory found not shown to have 
been unreasonable in the past, but un- 
reasonable in the future, except on ex- 
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port traffic, to the extent they may ex- 
ceed a class-7 rates (35 per cent of first 
class rates subject to Southern Classifica- 
tion) minimum 40,000 pounds, ‘such rates 
to be established by May 31 on 30 days’ 
notice. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


Pennsylvania 


The Commission has issued a memo- 
randum to the press in Finance No. 17128, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Ferry Aban- 
donment, in which it says that division 4 
of the Commission has approved aban- 
donment by the Pennsylvania of its ferry 
line across the Hudson River between 
Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y., and its 
terminal in Jersey City, N.J., about nine- 
tenths of a mile. The railroad said, in 
its application for permission to abandon, 
that for many years, and particularly 
since the Holland Tunnels were opened 
in 1947, the ferry had been operated at 
a substantial loss, and that its business 
had gradually diminished until there 
was no longer any public need for the 
service. 


Reading 


The Commission, division 4, has issued 
a memorandum to the press in Finance 
No. 17192, Reading Co. Abandonment, 
to the effect that permission has been 
granted the Reading Co. to abandon a 
portion of its Reliance Colliery branch, 
extending from a point near the junc- 
tion of the branch with Reading’s Mount 
Carmel branch, about 1,045 feet, to the 
end of the branch, in Northumberland 
county, Pa.. The railroad, in its appli- 
cation, said that the line was not being 
used and that there was no public need 
for it. Reading said it had been asked 
to abandon the line because it was un- 
derlined by coal deposits which the 
owner wished to mine by stripping. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-4553, John Vinci—Control; Vinci's 
Express, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—B. Clay- 
man & Sons, embracing MC-F-4554, Anthony 
N. Coppola—Purchase (Portion)—B. Clay- 
man & Sons. Purchase d Vinci’s Express, of 
Sea Isle, N.J., and Anthony Coppola, dba 
Coppola Express, Philadelphia, Pa., each of 
certain operating rights of Aaron, Benjamin, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Morris Clayman, dba B. 
Clayman & Sons, Philadelphia, approved with 
conditions. 

os + ae 


MC-F-4599, R. H. Matthiessen and Merrick 
& Co.—Control; The Motor Haulage Co., Inc. 
—Purchase (Portion) Scott Bros., Inc. Pur- 
chase by The Motor Haulage Co., Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., of certain operating rights 
of Scott Bros., Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
=. by R. H. Matthiessen and Mer- 

c 


of the rights, approved, with condition. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Mapest and order in F.D. No. 17223, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates, granting authority 
to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of not exceeding $5,300,000 of Pittsburgh & 


Lake Erie Railroad equipment trust of 1951, 
214 per cent equipment-trust certificates, to 
be issued by the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, as trustee, and sold at 
99.048 and accrued dividends in connection 
with the procurement of certain new equip- 
ment. Approved. 
* * a 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17214, Mer- 
chants Motor Freight, Inc. Note, granting 
authority to issue, upon the surrender and 
cancellation of a promissory note in the 
face amount of $61,201.60 heretofore issued 
without authority, a secured installment 
promissory note in face amount equal to 
the unpaid balance on the existing note, not 
to exceed $491,171.40, inclusive of interest, to 
replace the void note. Approved. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 


in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 





MC-1508, Sub. 13, Richmond Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., Richmond, Va., Ex- 
tension—Lexington Park, Md. On re- 
consideration, findings in report of Feb. 
8, 1950, affirmed. Certificate granted. 
Passengers and their baggage, express, 
mail, and newspapers, between junction 
Md. highways 5 and 235 (south of Me- 
chanicsville) and Lexington Park, over 
Md. highway 235, as an alternate route, 
serving no intermediate points. 


* MC-8582, Sub. 2, Marvin H. Jackson, 
dba Jackson Truck, Line, Maryville, Mo., 
Extension — Regular Route, embracing 
MC-26739, Sub. 12, Wagner Freight Lines, 
Inc., Extension—Shambaugh, Ia. Cer- 
tificates granted. In MC-8582, Sub. 2, 
general commodities, with exceptions, 
between St. Joseph, Mo., and Shambaugh, 
Ia., over a regular route; in MC-26739, 
Sub. 12, general commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Maryville, Mo., and 
Shambaugh, over a regular route, in each 
case serving certain intermediate and off- 
route points. 


* MC-22253, Sub. 1, Trans-American 
Van Service, Inc., Chicago, Ill., Broker 
Application. License denied. Household 
goods, between all points in the U. S. 


MC-43038, Sub. 349, Commercial Car- 
riers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., Extension— 
Four States. Certificate granted. Au- 
tomobiles, in secondary movements, 
truckaway, from North Kansas City, Mo., 
to points in Colo., Neb., Ia., and Wyo., 
over irregular routes, with restrictions. 


MC-110077, Jack Cooper, Jr., and Thom 
Cooper, dba J.-T. Transport Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., Common Carrier. On further 
hearing, findings in prior report, 51 
M.C.C. 98, reversed, certificate granted, 
and dual operations approved. Over 
irregular routes, (1) automobiles and 
trucks, initial movements, truckaway and 
driveaway, from Detroit to Kansas City, 
Mo., and from Detroit and points in 
Macomb county, to Wichita, Kan.; (2) 
automotive vehicles, finished and un- 
finished, and chassis, initial movements 
driveaway, from Warren Township, Mich., 
to Kansas City; and (3) automobiles, 
initial movements, truckaway, from 
Willow Run, Mich., to points in Kansas 
City, Mo-Kan. commercial zone. 


* MC-110191, Sub. 4, Turner’s Express, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., Extension—Lumber. 
Certificate granted. Lumber and veneer, 
from Portsmouth, Va., to points in 
Adams and York counties, Pa. 

* MC-110572, Sub. 2, Northwestern 
Trucking Co., Boise, Idaho, Extension— 
Heavy Hauling. ° Certificate granted. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Structural steel, storage tanks, prefabri- 
cated iron and steel products, contractors’ 
outfits and contractors’ supplies, requir- 
ing special equipment or rigging, between 
Boise, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Idaho, Ore., Wash., and Nev., 
over irregular routes. 

* MC-111729, Sub. 1, Armored Carrier 
Corporation, Bayside, L.I., N.Y., Common 
Carrier. Permit granted on finding pro- 
posed operation that of contract carrier. 
For persons who operate banks and 
banking institutions of such commercial] 
papers, documents, and written instru- 
ments, except currency, as are used in 
the conduct of such businesses, over ir- 
regular routes, between New York, N.Y., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Passaic and Essex counties, N.J. 

*MC-2862, Sub. 33, Arrow Transporta- 
tion Co. of Delaware, Portland, Ore., 
Extension—Crescent City. Certificate 
denied. Petroleum products, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, from Crescent City and 
Eureka, Calif., to points in Coos, Curry, 
Jackson, Josephine, Klamath, and 
Douglas counties, Ore., over irregular 
routes. 

*MC-18889, Sub. 23, Headley’s Express 
& Storage Co., Inc., Chester, Pa., Ex- 
tension—Less Than Truckloads. Certif- 
icate granted. General commodities, 
with exceptions, without present re- 
strictions, between Chester, Pa. and 
points in Pa., N.J., and Del. within 35 
miles of Chester, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Del., Md., and 
D.C., and between Wilmington, Del., and 
points in Del. within 50 miles thereof, 
and in Pa. within 15 miles thereof, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Boston, 
Mass., over irregular routes, applicant to 
ask revocation of MC-18889 insofar as 
it authorizes such transportation in 
truckload lots. 

*MC-32783, Sub. 68, Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines, Lexington, Ky., Ex- 
tension—Tullahoma. Certificate granted. 
Passengers and their baggage, express, 
mail, and newspapers, between Man- 
chester and Tullahoma, Tenn., over 
Tenn. highway 55, serving all inter- 
mediate points. 

*MC-109798, Benjamin Butkus, Kearny, 
N.J., Contract Carrier. On reconsidera- 
tion, findings in prior report, decided 
May 18, 1950, modified. Permit granted. 
Cracklings, in bulk, and salted hides, 
from all points in the U.S. east of the 
Mississippi River from Pointe a la 
Hache, La., to Brainerd, Minn., and on 
and south of U.S. highway 210 from 
Brainerd to Duluth, Minn., to Kearny, 
N.J., over irregular routes. 

* MC-33322, Sub. 3, Apgar Bros., Bound 
Brook, N.J., Extension—Chemicals in 
Tank Vehicles. Permit granted. Chemi- 
cals, in bulk, in tank vehicles, over ir- 
regular routes, from Bound Brook and 
Warners, N.J., to points in N.Y., Pa., 
Conn., and Mass., from Carteret, N.J., 
to points in N.Y., Pa., Conn., Md., Del., 
R.I., and Mass, and from points in Pa., 
to Bound Brook and Warners. 

* MC-30451, Sub. 11, Luper Transpor- 
tation Co., Wichita, Kan., Extension— 
Topeka, Kan. Permit granted. Packing- 
house and related products from Topeka, 
Kan., to points in Tex., and to points in 
a described area in N.M., over irregular 
routes. 

* MC-106034, Sub. 9, H. B. Holloway, 
dba Holloway Transfer Co., East Gadsden, 
Ala., Extension—Carbon Black. Cer- 
tificate denied. Blacks (gas, carbon, or 
other), from Topeka and Kansas City, 
Kan., Kansas City, Mo., Houston, Tex., 
and points within 15 miles thereof, 


Conroe, Tex., and points within 15 miles . 
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thereof, and points in La., north of U.S. 
highway 190, to Gadsden, Ala., over ir- 
regular routes. 

* MC-110420, Sub. 18, Quality Milk 
Service, Inc., Burlington, Wis., Extension 
—Dairy Products. Certificate denied. 
Pasteurized and homogenized milk and 
cottage cheese, and all other dairy prod- 
ucts that are retailed by dairy companies, 
in such containers as are used in retail 
distribution, and cream and ice cream 
mix, in containers, in refrigerated equip- 
ment, from points in the Chicago, IIl., 
commercial zone, to points in a desig- 
nated portion of Wis., returning with 
empty containers, over irregular routes. 

*MC-111014, Sub. 1, Manuel Snavely, 
dba S. & F. Truck Line, Lawrence, Kan., 
Extension—Pulpboard and _ Fiberboard. 
Permit granted. Pulpboard and fiber- 
board, between Lawrence, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo., over U.S. highway 40, 
serving no intermediate points, but serv- 
ing off-route points in Mo., within 3 
miles of Kansas City, in connection with 
presently authorized regular-route op- 
erations. 

*MC-111611, Sub. 5, Noerr Motor 
Freight Inc., Lewistown, Pa., Extension 
—State College, Pa. Certificate granted. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
between Lewistown, Pa., and State Col- 
lege, Pa., over a regular route, serving 
points within 10 miles of State College as 
intermediate and off-route points. 

*MC-111675, Sub. 1, Marion J. Hess, 
Malad City, Ida., Extension—Oil Field 
Equipment. Certificate granted. Ma- 
chinery, materials, equipment and sup- 


plies used in, or in connection with, the 
discovery, development, production, re- 
fining, manufacture, processing, storage, 
transmission, and distribution of natural 
gas and petroleum, and their products 
and by-products, and machinery, ma- 
terials, equipment and supplies used in, 
or in connection with, the construction, 
operation, repair, servicing, maintenance, 
and dismantling of pipe lines, including 
the stringing and picking up thereof, ex- 
cept the stringing or picking up of pipe 
in connection with main pipe lines, be- 
tween Malad City, Ida., and Tremonton, 
Utah, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, Holbrook, Ida., and points in Ida., 
within 50 miles of Holbrook, except 
American Falls and McCammon, Ida., 
over irregular routes. 

*MC-111960, Wilkes Transportation Co., 
Inc., North Wilkesboro, N.C., common 
carrier. Certificate granted. Passengers 
and their baggage, in round-trip charter 
operations, beginning and ending at 
points in Wilkes county, N.C., and ex- 
tending to points in S.C., Tenn., Va., and 
D.C., over irregular routes. 

*MC-111723, H. B. Corbett, Lufkin, Tex., 
common carrier, embracing MC-111913, 
A. M. Douglass and Clarence Wood, Jr., 
dba Douglass Truck Co., Houston, Tex., 
contract carrier. Proposed operations in 
MC-111913 found to be those of a com- 
mon carrier, certificates granted to appli- 
cants in both proceedings authorizing 
transportation of lumber from Bon Ami, 
La., to all points in a defined portion of 
Tex., over irregular routes, and dual 
operations authorized in connection with 
MC-111723. 


ORDERS 


1.C.C. Orders Heavier 
Loading of Grain 
Products and By-Products 


In connection with issuance of service 
order No. 874, Requirements for Load- 
ing of Grain, Grain Products and By- 
Products, effective from 12:01 a.m., March 
15 to 11:59 p.m., September 15, require- 
ing heavier loading of grain products and 
by-products, and in mixed carloads with 
grain in packages, the Defense Transport 
Administration issued a statement. 

It said the Commission was acting on 
a D.T.A. recommendation, and continued: 

“Surveys undertaken by DTA and the 
ICC Bureau of Service revealed that the 
average loading of carload shipments of 
grain products and grain by-products is 
considered below the loading capacity of 
the cars used. It was explained at DTA 
that more complete utilization of freight 
cars by shippers of flour and feed and 
other grain products and grain by- 
products will make more cars available 
for the shipment of grain and other com- 
modities. 

“As a freight car conservation measure, 
Virtually all commodities were subject to 
‘heavy loading’ requirements during the 
period of World War II under orders 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
and these measures were quite effective 
in stretching the capacity of the freight 
car fleet. This is the first ‘heavy loading’ 
order imposed by governmental authority 
in the current defense and mobilization 
effort, but others are expected to follow 
aS soon as surveys now in process can be 
completed and -considered. 

“In commenting upon the freight car 


situation which makes this order essen- 
tial, DTA Administrator Knudson said: 


““T am gravely concerned over the in- 
adequacy of our freight car supply and 
stronger measures may be necessary in 
providing cars to meet the needs of the 
military and essential industry. For the 
week ending February 17, the daily short- 
age of freight cars averaged nearly 35,000 
cars and what is especially significant is 
the fact that the daily shortage has been 
increasing week by week during a period 
of the year when normally, the demand 
for freight cars is at its lowest level and 
a comfortable surplus usually exists. The 
shortage of cars for the shipment of 
grain is particularly acute, and just this 
past week-end several large flour and 
feed mills were compelled to suspend 
milling operations because of the short- 
age of cars for shipping their products. 
We have had prior consultations with 
representatives of the flour and feed in- 
dustry whose counsel and advice have 
been of assistance to us in framing our 
recommendations to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.’ ” 


Provisions of Order 


The service order, saying the D.T.A. 
had represented that there was urgent 
need in the interest of national defense 
for more efficient utilization of freight 
cars in transporting grain products and 
by-products, and that there was a short- 
age of freight cars suitable for such 
transportation, said an emergency existed 
in all sections requiring immediate ac- 
tion to promote car service. 

The pertinent portions of the order 
follow: 

“It is ordered, That: 

“SEC. 95.874 REQUIREMENTS FOR 
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LOADING OF GRAIN, GRAIN PROD- 
UCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS. 


“(a) Except as hereinafter provided, no 
carrier shall accept for transportation at 
point of origin, forward from point of 
origin, or load and forward from point 
of origin, or transport within any ter- 
minal area except to complete loading, 
any carload grain products or by- 
products in a freight car, unless such 
car when forwarded from point of origin 
or so transported within any terminal 
area, is loaded in accordance with one 
of the following requirements: 

“(1) The quantity shall equal or ex- 
ceed in weight the marked capacity in 
pounds as stenciled on such car, or as 
shown under the caption ‘Capacity’ (not 
‘Load Limit’) in the Official Railroad 
Equipment Register, Agent M. A. Zeno- 
bia’s ICC R.E.R. No. 298, supplements 
thereto or reissues thereof; or 


“(2) Grain products or by-products in 
bulk shall be loaded to an elevation not 
lower than 24 inches from the ceiling of 
the car at its side walls, or if the interior 
walls of such car are partially sheathed 
or lined, to the utmost elevation with- 
out over-running the sheathing or lining; 


or 

“(3) Grain products or by-products in 
packages, in straight or mixed carloads, 
shall be loaded to a weight of not less 
than 60,000 pounds; or 

“(4) Cars loaded with grain products 
or by-products in packages, in mixed 
carloads with grain in packages, shall be 
loaded to a weight not less than 60,000 
pounds; or 

“(5) When such car is loaded to full 
visible capacity. 

“(b) Exemptions. The provisions of 
this order shall not apply to grain 
products or by-products moving under 
and in accordance with ‘clean-out’ or 
‘remnant’ rules published in applicable 
freight tariffs lawfully on file with this 
Commission or state railroad regula- 
tory bodies. 

“(c) Definition. As used in this order 
the term: 

“(1) Carrier means any common carrier 
by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

“(2) Grain products or by-products 
means any commodities listed in tariffs 
on which grain products or by-products 
rates are applicable. 

“(3) Grain means any commodity listed 
in tariffs on which grain rates are ap- 
plicable. 

“(d) Special and general permits—ap- 
pointment of agent. 

“(1) Section (a) of this order shall be 
subject to any special or general permits 
issued by the Permit Agent named below, 
on application of the shipper (or the 
carrier when carrier loads the car). 

“(2) Howard S. Kline, Chief, Car Util- 
ization Section, Bureau of Service, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Room 5135, 
I.C.C. Building, Washington, D.C., is 
hereby designated and appointed as 
Permit Agent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with authority to is- 
sue special or general permits to meet 
exceptional circumstances or withhold 
the issuance of permits under Para- 
graph (d)(1) of this order, subject to 
the direction and supervision of the 
Director of the Bureau of Service. 

“(e) Application. 

“(1) The provisions of this order shall 
apply to intrastate, interstate and for- 
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eign commerce, including commerce with 
insular possessions and the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 


“(2) .The provisions of this order shall 
apply to all shipments from points of 
origin as well as transit points on and 
after the effective date of this order. 

“(f) Regulations suspended—an- 
nouncement required. The operation of 
all rules and regulations and practices, 
insofar as they conflict with the provi- 
sions of this order, is hereby suspended 
and each railroad subject to this order, 
or its Agent, shall publish, file, and post 
a supplement to each of its tariffs af- 
fected hereby, in substantial accordance 
with the provisions of Rule 9(k) of the 
Commission’s Tariff Circular No. 20, 
(§ 141.9(k) of this Chapter), announc- 
ing such suspension. 

“(g) Effective date. This order shall 
become effective at 12:01 a.m., March 15, 
1951. 


“(h) Expiration date. This order shall 
expire at 11:59 p.m., September 15, 1951, 
unless otherwise modified, changed, sus- 
pended or annulled by order of this Com- 
mission.” 


Proposed Barging of Truck 
Trailers, Cincinnati to 


Louisville, Abandoned 


The Commission, division 4, by an 
order in W-991, V. P. Serodino, Inc., 
Common Carrier Application, has dis- 
missed the application. 

The applicant was authorized to trans- 
port commodities generally, including 
motortruck trailers (loaded or empty) 
when tendered in quantities of not more 
than 200 tons a shipment, between Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Louisville, Ky., by a 
report in the proceeding, 265 I.C.C. 654. 

However, as time was required to alter 
two vessels that were under option, the 
Commission withheld issuance of a cer- 
tificate pending readiness on the part 
of the applicant to begin operation, on 
or before July 1, 1950. After three post- 
ponements of the order, the Commission 
said, the applicant abandoned its plans 
to institute the proposed service and had 
advised the Commission it had no ob- 
jection to dismissal of the application. 


€ 


Forwarder Report Form 


Freight forwarder annual report form 
F-a has been approved by an order of the 
Commission, division 1. 

Forwarders are required by the order 
to file annual reports for the year ended 
December 31, 1950, and for each suc- 
ceeding year until further order, in ac- 
cordance with the form approved and 
made part of the order. It must be filed 
in duplicate in the Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics 
on or before March 31 of the year follow- 
ing the one to which it relates. 


Motor Report Form Queries 


The Commission has issued a notice 
to Class I motor carriers of passengers, 
signed by C. W. Emken, director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Accounts and 


Cost Finding, answering 13 questions 
concerning reporting data for drivers in 
schedule 9002-B of the motor carrier an- 
nual report form A. 


Mr. Emken said the Commission had 
received numerous inquiries on such 
data, and that the questions and answers 
were representative. They related to 
man hours paid for, for drivers and 
helpers of line-haul vehicles and other 
time paid for, including such items as 


vacation time, allowances to make up a. 


minimum day, sick leave paid for, and 
other similar allowances. 


Order Requiring Trucks 
To Give Priority To Mail 
And Army Freight Revoked 


Defense Transport Administrator 
Knudson, on February 28, issued an 
order revoking general order D.T.A. 1, 
effective March 1. 


General order D.T.A. 1 directed motor 
carriers operating in over-the-road serv- 
ice to give preference and priority over 
all other traffic to military freight, prop- 
erty of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the U.S. mails (T.W., Feb. 10, p. 27). 


That order became necessary when 
motor freight services were offered a 
“deluge of freight tonnages” that the 
railroads were unable to move, said the 
D.T.A. in a statement. It said resumption 
of normal railroad operations made the 
order no longer necessary. 


The revocation was characterized in 
the D.T.A. statement as a development 
“denoting an easing of the transportation 
tie-up caused by the recent wide-spread 
paralysis in railroad operations result- 
ing from work stoppages by railroad 
switchmen.” 

On being advised by the Department 
of Defense that the truck lines had 
responded promptly and efficiently to 
meet the needs of the military estab- 
lishment, Administrator Knudson said: 

“We are much gratified by this demon- 
stration of strength and versatility of the 
motor trucking industry and its coopera- 
tive response to the priority one needs 
of these governmental agencies.” 


1.C.C. Amends Outstanding 
Reefer, Demurrage Orders 


In addition to issuing a service order 
requiring heavier loading of grain prod- 
ucts and by-products, the Commission, 
division 3, late February 28, amended 
two of its outstanding service orders. 

Amendment No. 6, to service order 
No. 865, Demurrage on Freight Cars, 
vacated amendment No. 4 to that order. 
The effect of the amendment No. 4 was 
to postpone until April 1, the heavier 
demurrage charges required by the origi- 
nal order insofar as they applied on 
refrigerator cars. Amendment No. 6 was 
made effective at 7:00 a.m., March 1. 

By amendment No. 2 to service order 
No. 869, Use of Refrigerator Cars for 
Certain Commodities, the Commission 
substituted, effective March 1, the follow- 
ing paragraph (a) (1) for the paragraph 
so designated in the original order. The 
substituted paragraph reads: 

“(a) (1) Commodities loaded in refrig- 
erator cars under tariff provisions au- 
thorizing the substitution of refrigerator 
cars for box cars on the basis of two 
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or three refrigerator cars for each box 
car ordered.” 


The paragraph is an exception to the 
order requiring that railroads must not 
furnish or move refrigerator cars of the 
RS type suitable for perishable freight 
loaded with commodities other than 
perishable freight as described in item 
1130 of Agent J. J. Quinn’s Perishable 
Protective Tariff No. 16, I.C.C. No. 26. 


Denies Millers’ Plea to 


Reopen General Rate Cases 


The Commission has denied petitions 
of Kansas and Missouri milling interests 
for reopening of the last three general 
rate increase cases insofar as they in- 
volved the grain rate adjustment to 
Memphis for the south and to Carolina 
Territory (T. W., Jan. 6, p. 31, Feb. 3, p. 
43). 

The Commission said that the reasons 
set forth in the joint petition of the 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., 
and the Kansas-Missouri River Mills for 
reopening of the proceedings, did not 
furnish sufficient grounds for reopening 
the proceedings. 


The order denying reopening was 
issued in Ex Parte 162, Increased Rail- 
way Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1946; Ex 
Parte 166, Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 
and Ex Parte 168, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1948. 


Rail Depreciation Orders 


The Commission has issued sub-orders 
setting depreciation rates for equipment 
of steam railroad companies, as follows: 


4-D, Atlanta & West Point; 205-B, 
East Erie Commercial Railroad; 537-C, 
New Orleans and Lower Coast Railroad 
Co.; 423-C, Prescott & North-Western; 
432-A, St. Louis Southwestern (includ- 
ing St. Louis Southwestern of Texas); 
563-A, Texas & Pacific; 495-B, Union 
Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 264-D, 
Western Railway of Alabama, and 513-B, 
Youngstown & Northern. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commissicn. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and S. No. 5894, Residual Fuel 
Oil, Pennsylvania to Bethlehem, Pa. 
from February 22 to and including Sep- 
tember 21, certain schedules published 
in supplements Nos. 11 and 12 to 
Reading Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 2301. 
The suspended schedules propose to re- 
duce the rates of petroleum residual fuel 
oil, in tank carloads, from Philadelphia, 
Chester and Marcus Hook, Pa., to Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


I. and S. No. 5895, Westbound Rates— 
Clipper Carloading Co., from February 
23 to and including September 22, cer- 
tain schedules published in supplements 
Nos. 11 and 12-to I.C.C.-FF. No. 37 and 
supplement No. 7 to I.C.C.-FF No. 45, 
of Clipper Carloading Co. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to reduce the 
forwarder rates on shipments of 500 
pounds or more, from central and eastern 
states to points in Utah, California, 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 
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I. and S. No. 5896, Ferro-Alloys, Emco, 
Ala. to Litchfield, Ill., the Commission, 
on its own motion, suspended from Feb- 
ruary 25 to and including September 24, 
schedules published in supplement 24 to 
Agent C. A. Spaninger’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
1079. The suspended schedules propose 
to establish over certain routes reduced 
rates on ferro-alloys, in carloads, from 
Emco, Ala., to Litchfield, Ill., without 
observing the provisions of section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act. 

I. and S. M-3674, Confectionery & 
Chocolate, Hershey, Pa. to Chicago, from 
February 26 to and including Septem- 
ber 25, certain schedules published in 
supplement No. 2 to MF-I.C.C. No. 148 
of The Emery Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish reduced contract-car- 
rier minimum rates or charges on 
confectionery and chocolate, minimum 
30,000 pounds, from Hershey, Pa., to 
Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-3675, Frozen Eggs—Wichita, 
Kans., to Chicago, Ill., from February 27 
to and including September 26, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 
31 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 169 of Middle- 


. west Motor Freight Bureau, agent, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish a new motor com- 
mon-carrier commodity rate of 80 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds, 
on frozen shelled eggs, desiccated egg 
whites and yolks, from Wichita, Kan., to 
Chicago, Ill., to alternate with a present 
rate of 88 cents per 100 pounds, mini- 
mum 18,000 pounds. 

I. and S. M-3676, Milk, Cream, But- 
termilk—Minn. Points to Chicago, from 
February 27 to and including September 
26, certain schedules published in sup- 
plement No. 31 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 
169 of Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
agent, Kansas City, Mo. The suspended 
schedules propose motor common carrier 
truckload commodity rates on powdered 
or flaked milk, buttermilk, cream and 
milk solids, minimum 20,000 pounds, from 
Pine City, Rush City and Sandstone, 
Minn., to Chicago, Ill. 

I. and S. M-3677, Cigars, Tampa, Fla. 
to New York District, and 5897, Cigars, 
Tampa, Fla., to New York, N.Y., from 
February 27 and later, to and including 
September 26, certain schedules as set 
forth in supplement 7 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 523 of Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference, agent, Atlanta, Ga., and sup- 
plement 7 to Agent C. A. Spaninger’s 
tariff I.C.C. No. 1122, respectively. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the motor and rail rates on cigars, in 
truckloads or carloads, from Tampa, Fla., 
to New York, N.Y. 

I. and S. M-3678, Restrictions—Brady 
Transfer and Marion Trucking, the Com- 
mission, upon its own motion, suspended 
from February 28 and later, to and in- 
cluding September 27, certain schedules 
published in supplement No. 131 to tariff 
MF-I.C.C. No. 5, and in supplements to 
various other tariffs, of Middlewest Motor 
Freight Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
The suspended schedules propose to re- 
Strict for the account of Brady Transfer 
& Storage Co. and Marion Trucking Co., 
Inc., the application of motor common- 
carrier class and commodity rates be- 
tween various points in Iowa and Indiana 
and points in Middlewest, Southwest and 
Central territories to shipments weighing 
5,000 pounds or more. 

i. and S. M-3679, Iron and Steel—Be- 
tween St. Louis and Indianapolis from 
February 28 to and including September 
27, certain schedules in supplement No. 





8 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 398 of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Chicago, Ill. The suspended schedules 
propose a reduced motor common-carrier 
commodity rate on iron and steel articles, 
minimum 32,000 pounds, between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

I. and S. M-3680, Increases—Between 
Central, Ill. Territories & Wis., from 
February 28 to and including September 
27, schedules published in supplements 
Nos. 84 and 5 to tariffs MF-I.C.C. Nos. 
164 and 388, respectively, of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Chicago, Ill: The suspended schedules 
propose revised motor common-carrier 
classification exceptions ratings, rates, 
minimum weights, and individual car- 
rier minimum rate provisions, resulting 
generally in increased rates and charges, 
between points in eastern and southern 
Wisconsin and points in Central Terri- 
tory, also between southern Wisconsin 
and Illinois Territory. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26558, Midland Electric Coal Corp. v. 
Cc. & N.W. ‘et al. and embraced cases. Dis- 


continued. 
ok ao a 


MC-19, Sub. 10, Bingaman Motor Express 
Co., Inc. Extension—Glens Falls, N.Y. Appli- 
cant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

* + * 

MC-105320, Sub. 18, William E. Van Zile 
Extension—House and Special Purpose. Re- 
opened for further hearing, at Albany, N.Y. 

eo ae ok 

MC-110142, Sub. 3, Fort Edward Express 
Co., Inc. Extension—St. Lawrence. Reopened 
for reconsideration on present record. 

co oo * 

MC-111309, Sub. 2, Relay Transport, Inc. 
Extension — Liquid Sugar. Recommended 
order of Dec. 13, 1950, — effective as order 
of Commission, as of Feb. 

ar co ok 

MC-111623, Schwerman Trucking Co. of 
Ohio—Contract Carrier Application. Re- 
opened for reconsideration of present record. 

ao * * 

MC-F-4489, Wm. Holmes—Control; Tri- 
State Transportation Co., Inc.—Lease (Por- 
tion)—Wilson Storage and Transfer Co. Re- 
opened for hearing, including considera- 
tion of matters of public convenience and 
necessity directly related to proposed trans- 
action and order of Aug. 31, 1950, vacated 
and set aside. 


MC-F-4621, Archibald H. and Hazen H. 
Stevens— Purchase (Portion) —Bert Hen- 
dricks; MC-F-4622, Same — Purchase — Wm. 
F. Beall. Reopened for further hearing. 

co * * 

I. & S. M-3318, Sugar—New Orleans, Re- 
serve, La. to Ill., Ind., Mo. Respondent’s 
petition for vacation of order of suspension 
denied. ‘ as 


I. & S. M-3495, Wire to Massena, N.Y. 
Over Walsh Trucking Service. Date on which 
recommended order shall become order of 
Commission and become effective, postponed 
to Feb. 26. pagheniges 


No. 30188, A. K. Zinn & Co. v. N.Y.C. et al. 
Order of Aug. 28, 1950, further modified to 
become effective May 2, on not less than 
30 days’ notice, instead of April 2. 

* * * 

Respondents having cancelled suspended 
schedules under special permission, the 
Commission has issued orders discontinuing 
the following proceedings: 

I. & S. M-3522, Alcoholic Liquors—Terre 
Haute to Columbia, i. 

I. & S. M-3536, Agricultural Implements 
Nebraska-Wisconsin Truck L 

I. & S. M-3551, Empty Containers—White’s 
Motor Transport. 

I. & S. M-3567, Steel—Sharon, Pa.—Ohio 
Points. 

I. & S. M-3583, Lard Substitutes—Louis- 
bia cee Ky. to St. Louis, Mo. 

& S. M-3591, Bakery Products Over Mu- 
oun Carrier Co. 


* 38 * 


a * ak 

MC-C-1171, Low Density Articles—Central 
—Southern Territories. Respondents can- 
celled schedules under investigation effective 
Oct. 12 and 24, 1950, proceeding discontinued. 
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Finance 16250, Boston & Maine R.R. 
Securities Modification. Interveners’ peti- 
tion for reconsideration denied. 

ok cf oe 


Finance 16515, Montana Western Ry. Co.— 
Abandonment; No. 30325, Valier Community 
Club v. M. W. et al. Order of July 31, 1950, 
further modified to become effective April 
1, on not less than one day’s notice, instead 
of Mar. 1 . 4 vs 


MC-70451, Sub. 107, Watson Bros. Trans- 
——- Co., Inc. Extension—Sidney, Nebr. 
opened for further hearing. 
* * * 


MC-79135, Sub. 9, L. Allen Cossitt Ex- 
tension—Delaware County, N. Y.; MC-100463, 
Sub. 8, Smith Transport, Ltd. Extension— 
Rouses Point, N. Y.; MC-109763, Sub. 3, Paul 
W. Wolf Extension—Grantham, Pa. Date on 
which recommended orders shall become 
orders of Commission and become effective 
postponed to Mar. 5 

* ae * 

MC-F-4320, Gilbert A. Banning—Control; 
Service Trucking Co., Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Elliott Bros. Trucking Co., Inc. Ap- 
Plicants’ petition for modification of order 
of Dec. 15, 1949 granted. 


* * ak 


MC-FC-52710, Motorways, Inc., Transferee 
and C. L. Hancock, d/b/a St. Joseph- Con- 
cordia Truck Line, Transferor. Order of Feb. 
16 reierring proceeding for hearing vacated. 


APPLICATIONS 


AND PETITIONS 





Question ‘Temporary’ 
Motor Embargo at Chicago 


Lasting Five Years 


The Central Territory Traffic Con- 
ference has asked the Commission to 
investigate alleged failure of Inter- 
state Motor Freight System to trans- 
port shipments of less than 10,000 
pounds under an embargo “tempo- 
rarily” suspending such _§ service, 
issued February 23, 1946. 


The conference said the embargo gave 
notice to the public that Interstate was 
“temporarily” suspending its service on 
less-truckload shipments of less than 
10,000 pounds destined to, originating, or 
routed via, Chicago, Ill., including points 
within the Chicago commercial zone, 
Chicago Heights, and Waukegan, Ill., 
and Kenosha and Racine, Wis., “because 
of lack of facilities.” Later, it said, the 
embargo was cancelled except as to 
traffic defined destined to, originating at, 
or routed via Chicago and its zone. 


The petitioner asked the Commission 
to investigate the matter and to order 
Interstate to show cause why “for its 
failure and refusal to render the com- 
mon carrier services authorized by its 
certificate, the said certificate of public 
convenience and necessity should not be 
modified by eliminating therefrom the 
right of the holder to handle any traffic 
whatsoever destined to, originating at, 
or routed via Chicago, Ill., including 
points in the Chicago, Ill., commercial 
zone, as defined by the Commission.” 


The petition, filed on behalf of the 
conference by Philip H. Porter, of Madi- 
son, Wis., said the conference was com- 
posed of the following six member or- 
ganizations: Ohio State Industrial Traf- 
fic League; Michigan Industrial Traffic 
League; Detroit Board of Commerce: 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; 
Illinois Industrial Traffic League, and 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association. 
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The conference said it had been author- 
ized to file the petition on behalf of its 
members and the shippers and receivers 
they represented. 


Carrier Facilities 


The conference said that the original 
embargo notice, and the later one, re- 
taining the embargo with respect to 
Chicago and its commercial zone, had 
recited “lack of facilities’ as the rea- 
son for the temporary suspension of 
service. It said that “the ‘temporary’ 
period of suspension of service com- 
menced on February 25, 1946, has thus 
continued for a period approximately 5 
years and still obtains.” 

It asserted that it knew of no reason 
why Interstate had not been able, if it 
so desired, to acquire all necessary equip- 
ment and facilities to handle the traffic. 

“We know that many other carriers, 
similar circumstanced, have during this 
period improved and extended their 
terminal facilities in Chicago and the 
Chicago commercial zone, and have 
added materially to their motor carrier 
fleets, and have thus enabled themselves 
to keep pace with the increasing volumes 
of less-truckload traffic moving into, out 
of, and through Chicago,” the conference 
said. 

“The entirely unreasonable prolonga- 
tion of this carrier’s professed inability 
to serve, and of the ‘temporary suspen- 
sion of service’ on its parts clearly indi- 
cates not merely a temporary suspension 
of service until facilities can be provided, 
but rather of a permanent abandonment 
of service to the public on traffic which, 
for its own reasons, it does not desire to 
handle.” 

This practice, said the conference, was 
inconsistent with the carrier’s duty to 
serve which, it added, “is correlative with 
its certificated right to serve.” To in- 
dulge such a practice would be to permit 
the carrier to define its own obligations 
and to fulfill them only as it might de- 
sire, the conference asserted, thereby 
leaving to other carriers the burden of 
handling all of the traffic “which it did 
not find attractive.” This, the con- 
ference, said, was not contemplated in 
the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, and it quoted section 216(b), requir- 
ing a common carrier of property to 
provide safe and adequate service, equip- 
ment, and facilities for the transporta- 
tion of property, among other things. 





S.W. Soda Rate Relief Asked 


Southwestern railroads have filed two 
petitions with the Commission in No. 
13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, asking permission under finding 
27 in those proceedings to establish rates 
on caustic and ash soda. 

Finding 27 required the removal of 
undue preference. 

In one petition, the carriers asked au- 
thority to establish rates to Anse La 
Butte, La., on caustic soda, liquid, in tank 
carloads, subject to rule 35 of the West- 
ern Classification, and caustic soda, dry, 
in barrels, casks or drums, carloads, 
minimum 170,000 pounds, of 342 cents a 
ton of 2,000 pounds from Houston, Tex., 
and points in the Houston industrial 
district, and 21 cents from Corpus 
Christi and Velasco, Tex. 

In the other petition, the southwestern 
railroads asked permission to establish 





a rate of 45 cents a 100 pounds on soda, 
caustic, dry, in barrels, casks or drums 
weighing not less than 50 pounds each, 
carloads, minimum 80,000 pounds, from 
Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, La., to 
Arp, Kilgore, and Longview, Tex. 


They also asked authority to establish, 
on ash, soda, other than dense or modi- 
fied soda ash, in bulk or in packages 
weighing not less than 100 pounds each, 
carloads, minimum 80,000 pounds, ex- 
cept when in covered hopper cars loaded 
to full visible or cubical capacity, actual 
weight, but not less than 63,000 pounds, 
of 33 cents from Baton Rouge and 30 
cents from Lake Charles, to Arp and 
Kilgore. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 17035, No. 3, Maryland & 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. certifies to the 
Commission assents to the proposed altera- 
tions and modifications of its outstanding 
securities and asks that the readjustment 
plan be made effective March 1. 

* oe °K 


Finance No. 17230, amended. The Con- 
necting Railway Co. records accepted bid of 
Union Securities Corporation and 14 as- 
sociates of 98.64 per cent of the principal 
amount of $12,728,000 first mortgage bonds, 
Series A, with interest at 344 per cent. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asked authority 
to guarantee the bonds. 

* ak co 


Finance No. 17253, The Potomac Edison 
Co., Frederick, Md., asks authority to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds, due in 1981, and 200,000 shares of 
common stock. The applicant said it had 
abandoned all its railway lines except an 
electric interurban line between Frederick 
and Thurmont, Md., 17.6 miles, and about 
6 miles of switching track. 

ae K * 


Finance No. 17255, Associated Truck Lines, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., asks authority to 
issue a secured construction note or notes 
not to exceed $425,000 in amount, having a 
maturity not exceeding one year, and to re- 
fund the secured construction note or notes 
by issuance of a 15-year secured note or 
notes for that amount. The applicant said 
the note or notes would be secured by a 
first mortgage on its terminal properties at 
Detroit, Muskegon, Holland, Jackson, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Chicago, IIll., ‘together 
with a commitment on the part of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, or a 
comparable commitment, to loan to appli- 
cant on completion of construction, $425,000 

. said note to bear interest at 5 per cent 
per annum, payable on maturity, or in in- 
stallments payable up to maturity. The 
15-year notes, at 444 per cent interest would 
be secured by a first mortgage on the afore- 
mentioned terminals as security for the 
interim note. The applicant said it was 
anticipated that the interim financing would 
be arranged with the National Bank of 
Detroit, and that the refunding financing 
would be arranged with Equitable. Both 
commitments in any event would be ar- 
ranged with similar organizations, it said. 
It added that the proceeds would be used 
to construct a terminal on real estate now 
owned by it in Detroit. 


* * * 


Finance No. 17256, Willamina and Grand 
Ronde Ry. Co. asks authority to construct 
a line of railroad between a connection with 
the Coos Bay branch of the Portland di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific Co., across 
the Smith River to a station to be known 
as “Gardiner” near the unincorporated town 
of that name, in Douglas county, Ore., about 
three and one-half miles of main line. The 
applicant said that present and future 
public convenience and necessity required 
and would require the proposed construc- 
tion and operation because the area to be 
served had no direct rail outlet and because 
present and anticipated industrial develop- 
ment at or near Gardiner, on Bolon Island, 
and on the mainland northeast of Bolon 
Island, all on the route of the proposed 
line, required and would require direct 
common carrier rail service. 

os oe + 


Finance No. 17257, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. asks authority to issue $6,900,000 of 
its 1951 equipment trust certificates, to cover 
part of the cost of 9 diesel electric locomo- 
tives, 100 all-steel covered hopper cars, 500 
steel-sheathed box cars, and 250 all-steel 
gondola cars, estimated to cost $8,719,000. 
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The certificates would be dated March 30, 
Payable in fifteen annual installments. Com- 
petitive bids have been asked by noon of 
March 8, at the New York Offices of the 
railroad. 

cK ok _ 

Finance No. 17258, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. asks authority (1) to 
operate under trackage rights over the line 
of the Wabash between Hulls and East 
Hannibal, Pike county, Ill., about 7 miles, 
and (2) to construct a track connection at 
East Hannibal between its line and that of 
the Wabash. The application flows out of 
a flood control project of the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers, the Sny Basin flood control 
project, as a result of which the Burlington 
was authorized in 1948 to abandon its 
branch line between Fall Creek and Rock- 
port, Ill. 

OK * * 

MC-F-4827, Apex Express, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., asks authority to purchase certain 
operating rights of George Lehr, of Balti- 
more, Md. Nathan A. Shevell, in control of 
Apex, joined in the application. 

* * * 

MC-F-4828, Roy G. Woods, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., asks authority to acquire con- 
trol of United Transports, Inc., also of Okla- 
homa City, through ownership of capital 
stock. 

* * * 

MC-F-4829, Centralia Cartage Co., of Cen- 
tralia, Ill., asks authority to purchase cer- 
tain operating rights of St. Marys Truck 
Lines, Inc., of St. Marys, Mo. 

* * ok 

MC-F-4830, Fast Freight, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., asks authority to purchase cer- 
tain operating rights and equipment of 
George Luck, of Lafayette, Ind. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


MC-29736, Sub. 4, Anderson-Penton Truck- 
ing Co. Extension—Utah. Protestants ask re- 
consideration or rehearing. 

ok a * 

MC-52869, Sub. 6, Balsam and DeFrance 
= paeneeaiacaaae Intervenors ask reconsidera- 

on. 





* * * 


MC-FC-35139, John F. Robinson, dba J. F. 
Robinson, Lessee and Belfast-Boston Trans- 
portation, Inc., Lessor. Protestants ask re- 
consideration of order of Jan. 23; denial of 
motion to dismiss application; and petition 
for hearing. 

” * * 

No. 30271, Detecto Scales, Inc. v. A. & W. 
et al. Interveners ask reconsideration and 
argument 

ok * 


* 

No. 30305, Fairview Collieries Corp. v. B. 
& O. et al.; No. 30305, Sub. 1, Bell & Zoller 
Coal and Mining Co. v. Same. Intervenor 
asks reopening, reargument, reconsideration 
and postponement of effective date. 

* ok 1” 


Finance 16522, Huntingdon and Broad To 
Mountain R.R. and Coal Co. Harry F. Tate, 
bondholder, asks I.C.C. to withhold action 
on ratification of Glenn Troutman as 
permanent trustee. 

* * + 

I. & S. 5357 and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio No. 175, Terminal Allowance— 
Copperweld Steel Co.—Warren, Ohio. Copper- 
weld Steel Co. asks further hearing. 

ak * * 

MC-F-4264, E. W. A. Peake et al.—Control; 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc.—Purchase— 
Hills Transportation Co. Protestants ask 
reconsideration and further hearing. 

* oe on 

MC-110281, Sub. 5, A. E. A. Co., Inc. Ex- 
tension—Pa. Applicant asks further hearing 
and reconsideration. 

oe * ok 

I. & S. M-3221, Sugar—Houston, Tex. and 
Tex. Points. Southwestern Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc. asks discontinuance. 

oe * ok 


No. 30302, Cochiti Pumice Co. et al. v. A. 
& S. et al. Defendants ask modification of 
clarification of findings and order and post- 
ponement of effective date. 

o* oe * 


No. 30566, Western Propane Limited v. A. 
T. & S. F. et al, Complainant asks with- 
drawal of complaint and discontinuance by 
dismissing complaint. 

* * * 

MC-59156, Sub. 1, William D. MacDonald, 
Jr. Extension—Fort Edward, N. Y. Inter- 
veners ask reopening, reconsideration and 
further hearing. 

cr * * 

MC-107822, Sub. 18, Law Motor Lines Ex- 
a Applicant asks reconsidera- 

on. 
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March 3, 1951 


MC-C-1003, Class and Commodity Rates 
Philadelphia-New York. Respondent asks 
modification of order as to rates on paints 
or paint materials from Perth Amboy, N. J. 
to Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


MC-F-4264 and Finance 16713, E. W. A. 
Peake, et al.—Control; Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc.—Purchase—Hills Transportation 
Co. Protestants ask reconsideration, rehear- 
ing and/or argument. 

ca * * 


MC-F-4499, Thomas L. Cronin et al.— 
Control; C. F. & L. Lines, Inc.—Control and 
Merger—Capital Cartage, Inc. Applicants 
ask modification of findings. 


* * * 


MC-F-4555, C. G. Fuller et al.—Control; 
Cooper Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Parrish Dray Line, Inc. Protestants 
ask reconsideration. 

co oa * 


MC-F-4613, Milton D. Ratner and Bernard 
A. Lipson—Control; Midwest Transfer Co. of 
Ill—Purchase (Portion)—C. J. Davis. Ap- 
plicants ask reconsideration or further hear- 
ing. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 30753, California Cold Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co., San Diego, Calif., et al, 
v. Santa Fe et al. 


Allege rates on empty containers 
from points in California to St. Paul, 
Minn., and Burlington, Milwaukee, and 
Sheboygan, Wis., January 26, 1949, to and 
including March 18, 1949, in violation of 
sections 1 and 6. Ask reparation of $4,000. 
(A. E. Norrabom, 2716 N. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 31, Calif.) 


* * * 


No. 37054, Pooling Application. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co., Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad Co., and Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Co., ask approval of pool- 
ing of less-carload freight service be- 
tween Philadelphia, Pa., and Macon, Ga., 
established under authority of general 
order O.D.T. 1 of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, now expired. (Paul V. 
Miller, 1740 Broad Street Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa.) 

ce a - 
No. 30755, Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, O. v. B. & O. et al. 

Alleges rates on shipment of dish and 
cup racks, metal and wood, parts of 
washing machines, from Seattle, Wash., 
to Troy, March 22, 1947, in violation of 
section 1. Asksreparation of $220. (L. V. 
Brandt, 1240 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
40, Ill.) 

* * oo 
No. 30756, California Cold Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co., San Diego, Calif., et al. 
v. Santa Fe et al. 

Allege rates on malt liquors, in tin or 
glass, in packages, from Cleveland, O., St. 
Paul, Minn., and Burlington, Milwaukee 
and Sheboygan, Wis., Alhambra, Long 
Beach, Oakland, Oceanside, Richmond, 
San Bernardino, San Diego, and Santa 
Ana, Calif., January 23 to March 18, 1949, 
in violation of section 1 and 3. Ask repa- 
ration of $9,000. (A. E. Norrbom, 2716 
N. Broadway, Los Angeles 31, Calif.) 


* * * 


No. 30757, Northwest Metal Products, 
Inc., Kent, Wash., v. Santa Fe et al. 
Alleges carload rates on various com- 
modities, to and from points covered by 
designated Pacific Southcoast Tariff Bu- 
reau, Trans-Continental Freight Bureau, 
North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, and 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. tariffs, in vio- 
lation of sections 1 and 3. Asks rates. 
(Fred H. Tolan, 1103 Smith Tower, Seat- 
tle 4, Wash.) 


No. 30758, Northwest Metal Products, 
Inc., Kent, Wash., v. Santa Fe et al. 
Alleges failure of defendants to allow 
same stopping-in-transit privileges for 
partial unloading on steelwares and other 
commodities on carload shipments origi- 
nating in Kent on the Milwaukee, as are 
authorized from other designated points, 
in violation of sections 1 and 3. Asks 
cancellation of multiple stopping privi- 
leges at allegedly preferred points, or 
in the alternative, same privileges from 


complainant’s plant at Kent. (Fred H. 
Toland, 1103 Smith Tower, Seattle 4, 
Wash.) 


* * * 


No. 30759, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., et 
al. v. A. & S. et al. 

Alleges rates on numerous shipments 
of livestock, from points in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana (west of the Missis- 
sippi River), Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, and that part of Penn- 
sylvania including western termini and 
points west thereof, and that part of 
Kentucky from which rates are pub- 
lished to Eastern Territory on the Offi- 
cial Classification basis, to Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Harrison, N.J., Harrisburg, 
Hallstead, and Philadelphia, Pa., Somer- 
ville, East Cambridge, Boston, Chicopee, 
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and Brightwood, Mass., New Haven, 
Columbus, Cleveland, and Evansville, in 
the statutory period and pendente lite, 
in violation of section 1. Ask cease and 
desist order, rates, and reparation. (John 
P. Staley, 4115 S. Packers Ave., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill.) 


* * * 


MC-C-1245, Carnation Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., v. Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press, et al. 

Alleges rate on shipments of paper- 
board advertising displays, knocked 
down flat, from San Francisco, Calif., to 
Oconomowac, Wis., in January, 1950, in 
violation of section 216. Asks adminis- 
trative determination. (C. S. Connolly, 
5045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36 Calif.) 


* * * 


MC-C-1246, Shirks Motor Express Cor- 
poration, Lancaster, Pa., et al. v. 
Cardinale Trucking Corporation, 
Whippany, N.J. 

Allege defendant, since January 1, 1951, 
and prior thereto, has been conducting 
regular route common carrier service 
between points in New York and New 
Jersey, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Pennsylvania, without 
authority. Ask cease and desist order. 
(Charles J. Burke, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Recommend Refund of 
Demurrage Charges on 
Big ‘47 Tobacco Shipments 


A bumper crop of tobacco in 1947 
and Great Britain’s “austerity pro- 
gram” in effect in that year, together 
with the diligence exercised by the 
complainant, and willingness of the 
railroads to make reparation, are ob- 
served by two Commission examiners 
in recommending a refund of demur- 
rage charges on cars of tobacco de- 
tained at North Charleston, S. C. 


In a proposed report in No. 30632, 
Charleston Tidewater Terminals, Inc. 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., et al., 
Examiners Charles B. Gray and Charles 
H. Manoogian recommend that the Com- 
mission find the assailed demurrage 
charges unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded charges that would have ac- 
crued at the rates of $2.20 for each of the 
first two days after free time and $5.50 
for each day thereafter. 


The examiners said the defendants had 
no alternative but to collect the legally 
applicable charges under a demurrage 
tariff of Agent B. T. Jones, I.C.C. No. 
3963, in effect in August, September, and 
October, 1947, aggregating $23,886.15, pur- 
suant to the provisions of various service 
orders of the Commission, published in 
the governing tariffs. 

They said complainant paid demurrage 
charges to A.C.L. of $14,316.50, to Sea- 
board, $3,443, and to Southern, $6,126.65. 
The examiners recommended an award 
of $11,185 in reparation, of which they 
said $6,974 was chargeable to A. C. L., 
$1,496 to Seaboard, and $2,715 to South- 
ern Railway Co. 

One of the largest crops in tne history 








of tobacco production was grown in 1947, 
said the examiners, and a cooperative in 
which more than 385,000 Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida growers of flue-cured tobacco 
were associated to provide a means 
through which the price-support func- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion could be operated, received more 
than twice as many pounds of tobacco 
as in 1946, 1948, or 1949. 

“Great Britain’s austerity program was 
in effect in 1947,” said the examiners, 
“and the unforeseen absence of British 
buyers from the tobacco auction markets 
was a factor in addition to the unusu- 
ally large crop that contributed to the 
disturbance of the market. Normally, 
their purchases had been of substantial 
quantities.” 

The examiners also observed that, by 
law, the cooperative had to accept all to- 
bacco tendered to it, and by terms of its 
contract, the complainant was required 
to store all tobacco arriving at North 
— for account of the coopera- 
ive. 

They then detailed the various efforts 
of the complainant to minimize car 
delay, such as abandoning sorting, later 
accomplished at additional expense; di- 
version of shipments, with their return 
later at more expense; expansion of the 
terminal labor force and working it 24 
hours a day, and purchase of lift trucks, 
which required considerable repairs to 
make them serviceable. 

The examiners said it was abundantly 
evident that detention of the cars was 
caused by circumstances beyond com- 
plainant’s power to foresee or control, 
and that complainant acted in good faith 
and with due diligence in taking all steps 
reasonable and necessary in alleviating 
the congestion: They continued: 

“While defendants had no alternative 
but to collect the legally applicable de- 
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murrage charges as published, they are 
willing to accept complainant’s claim, 
as made on this record, as being correct, 
and are agreeable that it should be used 
as a basis for determining the extent of 
reasonableness of the demurrage charges 
in issue.” 


Exemption for Air Freight 
Trucking Within 50 Miles 


Of Airports Recommended 


Trucking of air freight to and 
from two Pittsburgh airports should 
be exempt from I.C.C. regulation if 
performed intrastate within a 50- 
mile radius of the airports, accord- 
ing to recommendations by a Com- 
mission examiner in a proposed re- 
port on further hearing. 


By his report in MC 5485, Sub. 1, Hazel 
Kenny, dba J. Kenny Transfer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Extension—Air Freight, Ex- 
aminer James C. Cheseldine in effect 
proposed rejection of contentions by 
railroads and by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., that the exemption 
from regulation provided by law for 
truck transport of property incidental to 
air transportation should not extend be- 
yond the defined limits of the commer- 
cial zones of the airport cities. 


The examiner’s recommendations 
amounted to a proposed affirmation, but 
with a broadening provision, of the ex- 
emption authority granted by the Com- 
mission in the prior report, 49 M.C.C. 
182. In that report, he said, the Com- 
mission, division 5, found that the ex- 
emption as set forth in section 203(b) 
(7a) of the interstate commerce act 
should apply to the applicant’s opera- 
tions, for and under contract with the 
airlines, between the Allegheny County 
Municipal Airport and the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Airport (both located in Allegheny 
County, Pa.), on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Pennsylvania within 
50 miles of such airports. 


‘Independent’ Service 


Coverage of the exemption, the exam- 
iner said, should be extended to include 
truck transportation to and from the air- 
ports that was performed on an “inde- 
pendent” basis by the carrier at the re- 
quest of shippers and receivers of air 
freight. There had been “no finding 
whatsoever” in the prior report with 
respect to that type of service, he said. 

Exceptions to the examiner’s report 
must be filed with the Commission within 
20 days from February 27. 


After issuance of the prior report, the 
A.T.A., the Local Cartage National Con- 
ference, and Air Cargo, Inc., had been 
permitted to intervene and division 5 had 
reopened the proceeding for further 
hearing, said the examiner, adding that 
various rail and motor carriers also had 
intervened. 


The Local Cartage National Conference 
and Air Cargo, Inc., opposed the con- 
tentions of the railroads and the A.T.A. 
that the “partial exemption” of section 
203(b) (7a), permitting operation of the 
exempt carriers without a certificate or 
permit from the Commission, should be 
limited to operations within commercial 


zones of airport cities, the examiner in- 
dicated. 


Evidence offered by the A.T.A., he said, 
included data showing that a number 
of non-exempt motor carriers operating 
within a 50-mile radius of the Pittsburgh 
airports had handled air freight to and 
from the points they were authorized to 
serve in a satisfactory manner, and that 
the rights of some of those I.C.C.-au- 
thorized truck lines were “even more 
limited territorially” than the Kenny 
Transfer operations found to be exempt 
in the prior report. 


Positions of A.T.A. 


It was the position of the A.T.A., he 
stated, that the term “incidental to 
transportation by aircraft” as used in sec- 
tion 203(b) (7a) meant transportation to 
or’'from the commercial zone of the city 
or cities served by an airport, on the one 
hand, and the airport, on the other, and 
that any motor carrier transportation of 
air freight beyond such commercial zones 
should require I.C.C. authority. It was 
the A.T.A.’s opinion that the commercial 
zones were a natural limitation for the 
application of the exemption “because 
these zones were determined on the 
basis of the general characteristics of 
transportation needs in the particular 
area involved,” he said. He added that 
the intervening railroads’ generally 
agreed with the A.T.A. view and that 
they asserted any truck haulage of air 
freight beyond the commercial zone of 
the airport city constituted a line-haul 
operation that should not be regarded 
as “incidental” to air transport within 
the meaning of the exemption. 


The local cartage conference, accord- 
ing to the examiner, maintained that 
Congress used the word “incidental” in 
the considered exemption provision so as 
to allow flexibility required by actual 
conditions in a given locality and that, 
therefore, the question of what was “in- 
cidental” to air transportation was a 
question of fact, not to be resolved by 
mileage alone but by the facts in each 
case. Air Cargo, Inc., Examiner Chesel- 
dine said, contended that, if Congress 
had intended to limit the exemption to 
service that was exempt under section 
203(b) (8), it could have done so by a 
change in the phraseology of the latter 
section rather than by the inclusion, in 
1938, of an entirely new section using 
“unique and undefined terms.” 


Truck transport of air freight under 
contract with airlines, moved on the air- 
lines’ billing, control and responsibility, 
said the examiner, involved for the most 
part not more than from 5 to 15 miles 
from the airport city and did not in any 
instance exceed 25 miles. As to the truck 
haulage of air freight on an independent 
basis, for the account of the shippers or 
receivers of such freight, he said, de- 
termination of the scope of the exemp- 
tion must be considered “almost entirely 
on the airport designation and the geo- 
graphical situation, particularly with 
reference to the location of other air- 
ports rendering the same type of serv- 
ice. 


Differing Airport Situations 


Varying situations as to airport lo- 
cations were shown by an exhibit offered 
by Air Cargo, Inc., the examiner indi- 
cated. The situations, among others, 
that should be considered, he said, in- 
volved: “(1) Where the airport desig- 
nated for service to a particular city is 
located outside of the commercial zone 
of that city, for example, Detroit; (2) 
where the airport designated for service 
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to a particular city is located outside the 
commercial zone of the city to be served 
even though another airport designated 
for service to the same city is located 
within the latter’s commercial zone, for 
example, Niagara Falls, and (3) where 
two airports both of which are desig- 
nated for service to a particular city 
are both located outside the latter’s 
commercial zone, for example Fall River 
and Westfield (Mass.) ...” 


Examiner Cheseldine said the exemp- 
tion in section 203(b)(7a) was not “a 
conditional exemption which the Com- 
mission has the power to remove by an 
appropriate finding that regulation 
thereof is necessary in the furtherance 
of the national transportation policy.” 


“It therefore follows,” he said, “that 
any effect the exemption might have on 
the operations of the presently regulated 
motor carriers is of no concern in deter- 
mining the proper application of the ex- 
emption.” 


‘Diversity . . . Not Inconsistency’ 


Dealing with allegations that the Com- 
mission had been inconsistent and too 
liberal in construing the exemption so 
as to include service even as far as 100 
miles from the airport, the examiner said 
that, though uniformity in regulation 
was desirable, the fact that the Com- 
mission must consider applications on 
the basis of the service each applicant 
proposed together with the variety of 
factual situations involved “of necessity 
results in considerable diversity which of 
itself is not inconsistency.” 

He said that an “arbitrary” rule pro- 
posed by the A.T.A. would hold that 
truck service between the Detroit air- 
port and East Detroit, a point within the 
Detroit comercial zone about 50 miles 
from the airport, was exempt, “while 
service to such points as Ypsilanti and 
Ann Arbor, both within 10 miles of the 
airport and the former an intermediate 
point between the airport and Detroit, 
is non-exempt.” 

The “only argument” in the considered 
proceeding, the examiner said, was 
whether the applicant should be granted 
appropriate authority with respect to 
that part of the service rendered outside 
the Pittsburgh commercial zone. 

“Considering the location of other 
principal airports, in relation to the two 
airports located in the Pittsburgh area,” 
he said, “the conclusion is warranted 
that applicant’s operations in the trans- 
portation of airline traffic on an inde- 
pendent basis should be found to be 
partially exempt under section 203(b) 
(7a) to the same extent as its operations 
for, and under contract with, the air- 
lines were in the prior report. The find- 
ings herein will so indicate.” 


Motor Rights Purchase 
Denials Recommended 


Because the involved rights had not 
been used for a number of years, Exam- 
iner Levi M. Pettis has recommended in 
MC-F-4688, Joe C. Leonardo—Control; 
Leonardo Truck Lines, Inc., Purchase— 
James Arthur Krous, that the Commis- 
sion deny the application. 

Leonardo Truck Lines, Inc., of Gran- 
ger, Wash., asked authority to purchase 
the interstate operating rights of James 
Arthur Krous, doing business as Krous 
Transfer, of Grandview, Wash., and Joe 
C. Leonardo, in control of Leonardo 
Truck, asked authority to acquire control 
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of the Krous rights through the pur- 
chase. 

By a proposed report in MC-F-4662. 
Milton D. Ratner and Bernard A. Lip- 
son—Control; Midwest Transfer Co. of 
Illinois — Purchase — Keystone Contract 
Carrier, Inc., Examiners James L. Smith 
and Robert H. Murphy similarly have 
recommended denial of application of 
Midwest Transfer Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 
for authority to purchase the rights of 
Keystone Contract Carrier, Inc., of Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., and of Ratner and Lipson 


to acquire control of the rights. 

The examiners said the seller had not 
rendered service under the rights it pro- 
posed to sell since March, 1950, that 
there was no evidence that shippers had 
been inconvenienced, and that the con- 
clusion was warranted.that present car- 
riers were satisfactorily meeting all rea- 
sonable needs for transportation. 


Added Rights on Lake 


Pontchartrain Proposed 


Examiner Lee R. Nowell, in a proposed 
report in W-390, Sub. 2, Warrior & Gulf 
Navigation Co., Extension—Madisonville, 
has recommended added authority so 
that the applicant may serve points on 
Lake Pontchartrain and _ tributaries 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 
Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 

State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home Office is shown 
below in “black face’’ type, with name 
of town or city following. 





Certificates-Licenses-Permits 


Illinois (Virden)—MC-69981, Sub. 5, 
Adolph E. Hulcher, Extension—lIllinois 
Counties. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, washing machines, 
ironers, and supplies and parts therefor, 
from Newton, Ia., to points in Cham- 
paign, Clark, Coles, Crawford, Cumber- 
land, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Effingham, 
Henderson, Henry, Jasper, Knox, Macon, 
Mercer, Piatt, Rock Island, Stark, Ver- 
— Warren and Whiteside counties, 

Kentucky (Falmouth)—MC-48528, Sub. 
1, Robert E. Campbell, Extension—Berry, 
Ky. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between speci- 
fied points in Ky., and O., over described 
routes, and serving points in the Cin- 
cinnati, O., commercial zone as off-route 
points in connection with presently au- 
thorized regular-route operations to and 
from Cincinnati. 

Louisiana (New Iberia) — MC-54843, 
Sub. 4, McCullough Transfer Co., Ex- 
tension—Louisiana. Certificate proposed. 
Oilfield machinery, equipment, materials, 
and supplies, between points in a defined 
area in La., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Miss., and Tex., over 
irregular routes. 

Michigan (Benton Harbor) — MC- 
103880, Sub. 71, Producers Transport, Inc., 


thereof, except as to the transportation 
of iron ore and fluorspar. 


Until recently, the examiner said, 
bargeload traffic destined for Madison- 
ville, La., was delivered by applicant to 
New Orleans and towed across Lake 
Pontchartrain under arrangements be- 
tween the shipper and another carrier, 
until it was found that the carrier per- 
forming such service was not authorized 
to do so. The examiner said the shipper 
had asked the applicant to perform the 
complete service to Madisonville. 


Agricultural Implements 


No. 30557, E. J. Smith & Sons Co. v. 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co., et al., 
embracing No. 30557, Sub. 1, Same v. 
Same. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. 
Recommends dismissal of complaints on 
finding rate and minimum weight on 
carload shipments of agricultural imple- 
ments, other than hand, and tractors, 
steam or internal combustion, and parts, 
straight or mixed carloads, moving in 
closed cars exceeding 41 feet and 6 inches 
in length, but not exceeding 50 feet and 
6 inches in length, shipped between 


January 14 and September 29, 1948, from 
Longmont, Colo., to Charlotte, N.C., not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudicial. 


Extension—Bedford Park, Ill. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Bedford 
Park (Argo), Ill., to points in Ind., and 
the lower peninsula of Mich., over ir- 
regular routes. 


Michigan (Grand Rapids) —MC-46280, 
Sub. 13, Darling Freight, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Detroit, Mich., Commercial Zone. 
Denial of certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
points in the Detroit, Mich., commercial 
zone, except Detroit, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Evansville and Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and points in described 
areas of Ill., Ind., and Wis., over irregular 
routes. ‘ 

Michigan (Ionia)—MC-111961, Sub. 2, 
William Hadder, Jr., common carrier. 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, pickles, in crates, (1) from Tra- 
verse City, Mich., to Louisville, Ky.; (2) 
from Lakeview and Sand Lake, Mich., 
to Louisville, St. Louis, Mo., and Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and (3) from Edmore and Sheri- 
dan, Mich., to Louisville, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, and Washington, D.C., with no 
transportation for compensation on re- 
turn except as otherwise authorized. 

Missouri (Carthage)—MC-111290, Sub. 
10, Robert T. and G. Bennett Wilson, 
dba Wilson Bros., Extension—Sugar. 
Permit proposed. Sugar, from Supreme, 
Matthews, Thibodaux, Reserve, Gram- 
mercy, Sterling, and Houma, La., and 
points within two miles of Reserve, 
Grammercy, and Houma, to points in 
Kan. and Mo., except Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and points on U.S. highway 61 be- 
tween Cape Girardeau, and the Mo.-Ark. 
state line, and except points in the St. 
Louis, Mo.-East St. Louis, Ill., commer- 
cial zone, over irregular routes. 

Nebraska (Omaha)—MC-70451, Sub. 
113, Watson Bros. Transportation Co., 
Inc., Extension—Cameron, Mo.-Peoria, 
Tll. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, but including 
dangerous explosives, between Cameron, 
Mo., and Peoria, Ill., over a specified 
alternate route. 


Nebraska (Omaha)—MC-70451, Sub. 
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110, Watson Bros. Transportation Co., 
Inc., Extension—Alternate Route—Kan- 
sas City, Mo.-Pueblo, Colo. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Kansas City and 
Pueblo, over a specified alternate route. 


New Jersey (Newark)—MC-3647, Sub. 
128, Public Service Interstate Transpor- 
tation Co., Extension—City Streets, Irv- 
ington, N.J. Certificate proposed. Pas- 
sengers and their baggage, over specified 
city streets in Irvington, N.J. 

North Carolina (Charlotte) —MC- 
109972, Sub. 2, corrected, Harris Express, 
Inc., Extension—Bulk Cellulose Acetate. 
Certificate proposed. Cellulose acetate, 
in bulk, from Celriver, S. C., to Belvidere, 
N. J., over irregular routes. 


North Carolina (Columbia)—MC- 
102976, Sub. 6, Ambrose B. Hopkins, Jr., 
Extension—Lumber. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, (1) lum- 
ber, from Columbia to points in Del., 
NJ., N.Y., W.Va. and in Pa. west 
of U.S. highway 15; (2) wooden staves, 
from site of Richmond Cedar Works 
Mills about 6 miles from Winton, N.C., 
to Richmond, Va., and (3) seed, ferti- 
lizer, coal, and lime, from Norfolk, Va., 
to Columbia and points within 25 miles 
thereof. 

Ohio (Columbus)—MC-2072, Sub. 2, 
The Lake Shore Coach Co., dba Lake 
Shore System, Extension—Rockbridge, 
O. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, express, mail, and 
newspapers, between junction U.S. high- 
way 33 and O. highway 1796 north of 
Rockbridge and junction U.S. highway 
33 and O. highway 796 south of Rock- 
bridge, over U.S. highway 33, serving all 
intermediate points. 

Ohio (Zanesville)—-MC-112435, D. M. 
Smock, Contract Carrier. Permit pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, ferro al- 
loys, in bulk, in dump vehicles, from 
Philo, O., to points in N.Y., Ind., IIL, 
Mich., those on a described area of Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Parkersburg and Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., and St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohio (Columbus)—MC-2072, Sub. 3, 
The Lake Shore Coach Co., dba Lake 
Shore System, Extension—New USS. 
Highway 33. Certificate proposed. Pas- 
sengers and their baggage, express, mail, 
and newspapers, over a regular route, 
between junction old and new US. high- 
way 33 about 1.5 miles north of Canal 
Winchester, O., and junction new and 
old U.S. highway 33 south of Carroll, O., 
over new U.S. highway 33, serving all 
intermediate points. 

Oregon (Portland)—MC-42487, Sub. 
224, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Progress, Ore. Certificate pro- 
posed. - General commodities, except liq- 
uid petroleum products, serving Prog- 
ress as an off-route point in connection 
with present regular-route operations 

Oregon (Portland)—MC-42487, Sub. 
223, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Alternate Route. General com- 
modities, with exceptions; between Bill- 
ings, Mont., and Chicago, Ill., over a 
specified route as an alternate route 
serving no intermediate points. 

South Dakota (Rapid Cit y)—MC- 
103435, Sub. 37, Buckingham Transpor- 
tation Co., Extension—Broadus, Mont. 
Certificate proposed. General commod- 
ities, with exceptions, between Denver, 
Colo., and junction U.S. highway 85 and 
87 and return with no service, as an 
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alternate route in connection with regu- 
lar route between these points, and (2) 
between Broadus and Billings, Mont., 
over a specified alternate route, re- 
stricted to traffic originating at, destined 
to, or interchanged at points on appli- 
cant’s routes in S.D., Neb., and points 
east thereof. 


Texas (Jasper)—MC-102526, Sub. 6, 
Forest S. Whittlesey, dba East Texas 
Motor Coaches, Extension—Texas High- 
way. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, express, mail, and 
newspapers, between Bleakwood and 


Orange, Tex., over a described route, 
serving all intermediate points. 

Virginia (Richmond)—MC-3833, Sub. 
9, The New Dixie Lines, Inc., Extension— 
Charlottesville, Va. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, general commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, between Greens- 
boro, N.C., and Charlottesville, Va. 

Washington (Seattle)—-MC-55905, Sub. 
33, West Fast Freight, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Alternate Route—Oregon Highway 
66. Certificate proposed. General com- 
modities, with exceptions, between Ash- 
land, Ore., and junction U.S. highway 97 
and Ore. highway 66, over Ore. highway 
66, as an alternate route, with no service 
at intermediate points, serving junction 
U.S. highway 97 and Ore. highway 66 
for purpose of joinder only. 


Argument, Testimony Heard On Rails’ 
Plea For 6 Per Cent Interim Increase 


Rails Ask Immediate Emergency Relief. Protestants Deny Any 
Emergency Exists. I.C.C. Put on Notice of Possibility of Request for 
Further Increase in Case of Additional Rail Wage Rises. 


Argument and testimony on the 
railroads’ motion for an immediate 
interim freight rate increase of 6 per 
cent were heard by the Commission 
in Washington, D.C., in less than a 
two weeks’ period, in Ex Parte No. 
175, Increased Freight Rates, 1951. 


The hearing consumed five days begin- 
ning Monday, February 19, before divi- 
sion 2, and the argument began Tuesday, 
February 27, before the entire Commis- 
sion. A panel of three state commission- 
ers participated in both the argument 
and the hearing. (T.W., Feb. 24, p. 12 
and p. 45.) 

The railroads asked for immediate 
emergency relief to meet rising wage and 
price costs. Many of the protestants op- 
posing the motion for interim relief as- 
serted that no emergency existed. 

At the hearing the railroads offered 
their statistical data on which the re- 
quest for increase was based. These data 
were criticized in the testimony of various 
shippers and other protestants. 

Possibility of amendment of the rail- 
road petition for a permanent 6 per cent 
increase was discussed. It was said that 
the petition might be amended to specify 
a higher rate increase in case of addi- 
tional wage awards to railroad workers. 

Without a 6 per cent increase in rates 
the transportation industry cannot avoid 
impairment and will grow weaker when 
it should be growing stronger, the rail- 
roads told the Commission as they re- 
newed their plea for an interim increase 
in oral argument. 

The railroads were represented by E. 
H. Burgess, their general counsel, before 
eight I.C.C. commissioners and three 
state commissioners, as the argument 
opened on February 27. 

Present on the bench were Chairman 
Splawn and Commissioners Johnson, 
Alldredge, Mahaffie, Rogers, Mitchell, 
Lee, and Knudson. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son was absent because of illness. Chair- 
man Splawn said the other members 
were detained by engagements elsewhere 


and would be present later. The state 
commissioners, who were seated at a 
table in the hearing room, were Kenneth 
Potter, California; Leonard Lindquist, 
Minnesota; and Joshua James, North 
Carolina. 

In the early stages of the argument 
the Commission also heard the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the South- 
ern Pine Association, protestants. 


Mr. Burgess said the general increase 
proceeding was of paramount importance 
not only to the carriers but in the na- 
tional interest. He limited his plea to 
the carriers’ motion for an immediate 
interim increase. The railroads had 
stipulated that if the Comission author- 
ized this emergency 6 per cent rise pend- 
ing the decision on their petition for a 
permanent increase of that amount they 
would honor claims for reparation to the 
extent that the increases ultimately au- 
thorized were less than any interim in- 
crease authorized. 


Says Rails Need Relief Now 


The railroads asked for emergency 
relief on the basis of increased costs, 
and needed the relief now, Mr. Burgess 
asserted. He referred to recent increases 
in operating costs amounting to $422 
million on an annual basis including 
wages and materials and supplies, as 
a result of which, he said, earnings of 
the industry had been cut down. The 
railroads were present in the argument, 
he said, to ask for the increase to cover 
these losses, on. an interim basis. 


He said the wage increases since Oc- 
tober 1, 1950 included $138 million to 
the operating brotherhoods on an annual 
basis as a result of procedures under the 
railway labor act culminating at the 
White House in December, 1950. The in- 
creases in prices, he said, had occurred 
since July 1, 1949, approximately the 
date of the Commission’s last general 
increase decision. 


Mr. Burgess referred to the exhibits 
introduced by the railroads at the hear- 
ings which closed February 23, as their 
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“vital statistics”, showing their earnings, 
traffic, and other essential bases on 
which their request for increase was 
based. 


In summarizing the evidence, Mr. Bur- 
gess said there were two important con- 
siderations. ‘The first was, he said, that 
neither the fact nor the amount of the 
huge increase in operating costs was 
denied or questioned by anyone. The 
second, he said, was that the prospective 
earnings of the railroads were not enough 
to enable them to provide the improved 
quantity and quality of transportation 
that was now so essential to the welfare 
of the nation and industry itself. 


For the year 1950, he said, the Class I 
railroads had a net railway operating 
income of roundly $972 million, repre- 
senting a return on their investment of 
3.95 per cent. 


Prospective Rates of Return 


More significant, however, he con- 
tinued, was what lay ahead of the rail- 
road industry in the years to come, if 
the increase was not granted, or on the 
other hand, if it was granted. 

Based on the increased traffic and 
revenues reasonably to be expected and 
the increased wages and prices already 
in existence, he said, if rates were not 
increased as the carriers now asked, 
their net railway operating income would 
be cut to $851 million and their rate of 
return to 3% per cent. 


“Even if you grant the full increase we 
ask,” he continued, “the results will be a 
net railway operating income of slightly 
above one billion dollars and a rate of 
return of only 4.17 per cent.” 


Turning to the valuation situation, 
Mr. Burgess said that the rates of re- 
turns for 1950 and 1951 were computed 
on the net investment in the carriers’ 
properties devoted to railroad service, 
amounting in 1950 to about $24% billion. 

He said that valuation was in line 
with a valuation of $24,370,000,000 that 
would be produced by the method or 
formula used by the Commission for its 
valuation computations in the general 
rate decisions prior to Ex Parte No. 166, 
Increased Freight Rates, 1947. Under 
that prior method, he said, some weight 
was given to the element of cost of re- 
production new and reproduction less 
depreciation, although since that time 
these elements had not been given 
weight. He asserted that the railroads’ 
huge replacement, rehabilitation and 
modernization program could be carried 
out only under the high price level now 
prevailing. 

Mr. Burgess said that in 1951 the rail- 
roads expected still further wage and 
price increases part of which would be 
due to higher overtime pay caused by 
manpower shortages and part because 
of increased wages based on “escalator 
clauses.” He said these clauses provided 
a one-cent-an-hour rise for each one 
point increase in the cost of living in- 
dex for operating employes. Expendi- 
ture of more than $1 billion for new 
equipment was planned in 1951, he said. 


Different Traffic Potential 


In evaluating the railroads’ traffic esti- 
mates, he said, account should be taken 
of the substantial differences between 
the traffic potential of the present pe- 
riod of semi-mobilization and defense 
effort and the traffic potential the rail- 
roads faced in the emergency following 
Pearl Harbor. 

He said 1950 was the year of the high- 
est peacetime production in history, and 
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the results of that increase in traffic 
were already reflected in the railroad 
operating revenues of last year. 


On an “assumed duplication” in 1951 
of the phenomenal traffic conditions of 
1940 through 1943, he said, Dr. Claiborne 
A. Duval, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, testifying at the hearing, based his 
estimate that the rail net railway oper- 
ating income would be $1,270 million in 
1951. Mr. Burgess said Dr. Duval ob- 
tained that amount from the fact that 
the extraordinary traffic of the former 
period produced on an average in that 
period an annual increase of about $220 
million in net railway operating income. 
Accordingly, he said, Dr. Duval added 
$220 million to his 1950 estimate and 
reached $1,270 million for 1951. 


The railroads’ general counsel charac- 
terized as the “strangest aspect of the 
whole case” the claim of protestants 
that no relief was due because no rail- 
road emergency existed. Practically the 
whole burden of the protests, he said, 
came down to a contention that the 
railroad industry was not yet in a state 
of emergency and that it should there- 
fore still go on without relief despite 
the manifest loss and drain caused by 
the admitted increase in operating ex- 
penses. The same contention had been 
made by substantially the same parties 
every time the railroad industry had 
come before the Commission for rate 
relief to save itself from further loss due 
to cost increases, he said. 


Quotes Aronson 


“In answering it now,’ Mr. Burgess 
continued, “I cannot hope to do better 
than to quote the classic answer my dis- 
tinguished and well beloved friend, Ja- 
cob Aronson made, when, in Ex Parte 
No. 168, he: stood where I now stand 
and said: 

“Tf by an emergency is meant not un- 
til the death rattle is heard in the pa- 
tient’s throat, then to that definition 
we do not subscribe. It is then too 
late for medicine. It is time, indeed, to 
call the undertaker.’ ” 

Mr. Burgess said that opposition to 
the railroads’ “modest request” came 
chiefly from government agencies. He 
named the Department of Agriculture, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the General 
Services Administration, and the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 

“There is in our Constitution a clause 
about the equal protection of the laws 
and another one about paying just com- 
pensation for property that is devoted 
to a public use,” Mr. Burgess said. 

“Wherein, I ask, is there any equal 
protection or any just compensation 
when a key and indispensable industry 
like rail transportation is denied a price 
Increase that is so freely accorded to 
all other industries?” 


Southern Pine Association 


Following Mr. Burgess’ argument, the 
Commission heard a brief presentation 
by A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans, La., 
representing the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. He said the association opposed 
the interim advances and any increases 
on freight rates in the south. Increased 
tonnage would probably yield increased 
revenue to meet the higher cost, he said. 


Department of Agriculture 


Walter Matson, counsel representing 
the Secretary of Agriculture, said he 
spoke for 6.1 million farm families and 
millions of consumers. 
interim 


He registered 


Opposition to the increases. 





Commissioner Mitchell questioned the 
counsel’s representation of farm families. 


Mr. Matson said the exhibit introduced 
by Dr. Duval, of the department, showed 
that the financial condition of the rail- 
roads, as related to their credit position, 
was sound. 

Answering a question by Chairman 
Splawn, he said he did not think the 
rate of return or the rate base were be- 
fore the Commission at the present time 
in considering the railroads’ interim in- 
crease motion. 

In a brief supplemental to oral argu- 
ment which Mr. Matson presented for 
the Secretary of Agriculture he said the 
department took the position that the re- 
lief sought had not been justified in 
whole or in part. 

“Whether there now exists such an 
emergency as to necessitate the grant- 
ing of the extraordinary relief requested 
by petitioners should hinge on their 
present ability to obtain credit, if re- 
quired, for the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of railroad facilities, and to pro- 
duce earnings adequate to maintain peti- 
tioners in such financial condition as 
will enable them to provide the trans- 
portation service required in the public 
interest,” said Mr. Matson in his brief. 

He added that the railroads had failed 
to show that any such emergency existed. 
He said the evidence presented in the 
hearing by the department witnesses, Dr. 
Duval and Donald C. Leavens, was de- 
signed to provide factual data on which 
could be based an appraisal of the rail- 
roads’ needs for emergency relief. 

Primary considerations necessary to 
this appraisal, he said, were (1) current 
levels of traffic volume and_ earnings, 
(2) basic financial condition of the car- 
riers as related to their credit position, 
(3) effect of the Diesel-electric loco- 
motive and other operating improve- 
ments on carrier costs, and (4) estimates 
of traffic volume and earnings in 1951. 


Sees Rail Improvement 


Improvement in the railroad traffic 
and earnings position since the Korean 
campaign started, he said, in his brief, 
had been so spectacular that, despite a 
comparatively poor showing in the first 
half of 1950, the full year compared fa- 
vorably with the most prosperous peace- 
time years in railroad history. He said 
rail operating revenues had kept pace 
with improvement in traffic volume in 
the second half of 1950, freight revenues 
Significantly registering the greatest 
gains of any source of revenue. In the 
last 6 months of 1950, he said, there was 
even greater improvement in earnings 
because operating expenses increased 
only slightly as compared with the sub- 
stantial increase in operating revenues. 

Mr. Matson said Dr. Duval, in his ex- 
hibit, showed that the railroads’ long- 
term debt had been decreasing since 
1939, and that- there was no emergency 
from the standpoint of working capital. 
He said the exhibit showed interest 
charges going down and “no emergency 
there,” nor an emergency in the total 
railway operating expense category. The 
part of the exhibit showing net railway 
operating income before and after in- 
come taxes reflected no emergency, he 
said. 

He presented a “rework” of an exhibit 
offered at the hearings by Dr. J. H. 
Parmelee, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, in which Dr. Parmelee 
had estimated, among other things, total 
railroad. operating expenses of $7,536,- 
948,000 for the year 1951, based on rates, 
fares and charges as of January 1, 1951. 





_ conservative figure.” 
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Using the same revenue ton-mile figure 
as Dr. Parmelee’s, namely 620,265,567,000, 
and other Parmelee figures, Mr. Matson 
showed total operating expenses as $7,- 
142,509,000, which, he said, was a “very 
The rate of return 
in his compilation was 4.30 per cent as 
compared with Dr. Parmelee’s 3.36 per 
cent. 
Not Always Opposed 


In response to a question of Commis- 
sioner Johnson, Mr. Matson said the 
Department of Agriculture did not op- 
pose all increased rates. 

“Did you ever approve one?” asked 
the commissioner. 

Mr. Matson said that hundreds of 
rates came before the department au- 
thorities for review and that they “ap- 
proved them by inaction.” 

Commissioner Mitchell and Commis- 
sioner Johnson questioned Mr. Matson 
about the current prices of such com- 
modities as wheat and hogs. Commis- 
sioner Mitchell asked him to name a 
single agricultural commodity that was 
below the parity price fixed by Con- 
gress. When Mr. Matson said he did 
not know the current price of hogs 
Commissioner Johnson wanted to know 
why he was “talking freight rates.” 


Department of Commerce 


C. E. Childe, Washington, D.C., traffic 
consultant representing the Department 
of Commerce, said that department’s in- 
terest in the proceeding stemmed from 
its statutory duty to foster commerce 
and transportation, and from the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan No. 21 which 
gave the department additional respon- 
sibilities within the executive branch 
regarding transportation. 

The department’s position, he said, 
was that no such emergency as alleged 
by the railroads existed; that on the 
contrary, the record showed they were 
in a state of unusual prosperity, which 
began in the last half of 1950 and 
promised to continue through 1951 and 
1952. The department asked denial of 
the motion for emergency relief, he said. 

“It is our opinion that, without an 
increase in freight rates, and on the basis 
of present and prospective levels of prices 
and wages, 1951 will be a year of rela- 
tively high railroad earnings, and may 
be one of the railroads’ best years, and 
that 1952 may be the all-time peak year 
of railroad traffic and earnings,” said 
Mr. Childe. 

He said a railroad prediction of only 
4 per cent increase in ton-miles in 1951 
over 1950 could be true only if there 
should be a substantial recession of busi- 
ness in 1951, below the current level 
and below the average level of the last 
seven months. He said the department 
could find no evidence in the record sup- 
porting the view that such a recession 
was probable or possible. He said he 
thought it was fair to say that the rail- 
road traffic estimates for 1951 were based 
mainly on the “judgment” of rail traffic 
officials and their staffs, rather than on 
statistical methods. He said individual 
returns of 31 railroads showed wide 
variations in the estimates of individual 
roads in the same district or region, as 
well as in different areas. 

“A remarkable thing about the esti- 
mates,” said Mr. Childe, “is that no rail- 
road estimated any increase in tonnage 
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over current levels, or in average load 
per car, or in average haul per ship- 
ment, or any change in the composition 
of the traffic resulting in higher average 
hauls, revenue per ton, per ton-mile, or 
per car, all of which characterized our 
war preparations in the 1940’s, and are 
beginning to show up in the last half 
of 1950. Even more astonishing, to me, 
is that the estimate the railroads submit 
to you as the basis of their request for 
increased rates is so greatly below the 
estimates on which the railroads rely 
to support allocations of steel for freight 
car repairs and new freight cars.” 


He said the department’s best informa- 
tion was that the rate of production and 
shipment in the last half of 1950 would 
be sustained or exceeded in 1951. There- 
fore, he continued, the department be- 
lieved that an estimate of twice the load- 
ings and twice the ton-miles of the last 
half of 1950 would be a relatively safe 
figure as a basis for 1951. 


Mr. Childe also appeared in behalf of 
the Reynolds Metals Co., producer of 
aluminum in all rate territories, he said, 
and the Ash Grove Lime & Portland 
Cement Co., and Monarch Cement Co., 
manufacturers of cement, with mills in 
Kansas and Nebraska. He said these 
companies asked that the interim motion 
be denied and that the case proceed in 
an orderly way to a determination of the 
issues after full hearings. 


Commissioner Mitchell asked Mr. 
Childe what the Department of Com- 
merce would think about the situation if 
there was another rail wage increase. 
Mr. Childe said that in that case it would 
have to “take another look.” Its argu- 
ment was based on the current situation, 
he said. 


E.S.A. Position 


Gerald L. Phelps, representing the 
Economic Stabilization Administration, 
asked for dismissal of the motion for 
emergency relief. He said that to grant 
the motion would disturb the stabiliza- 
tion program. The E.S.A. maintained 
that the rails had not established a need 
for the proposed increase, he said. 


The motion for interim increase should 
be set aside pending an examination of 
the whole economic situation, he said. 


Commissioner Mitchell asked if the 
I.C.C. was not the body to say whether 
the rails should be permitted to increase 
their rates. Mr. Phelps replied that the 
E.S.A. did not have authority to fix 
rates but that it came to the Commis- 
sion to tell it what the economic sit- 
uation was. 


T.V.A. Arguments 


Charles McCarthy, of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, said that authority was 
taking no position at present on whether 
relief should be granted, but was inter- 
ested mainly in the coal rate. He said 
the 18-cents-a-net-ton increase on coal 
would mean a 13 1/3 per cent rise on coal 
moving to T.V.A. steam power plants now 
in course of construction. 

T.V.A. would be among the country’s 
largest coal users and expected to con- 
sume as much as eight million tons a 
year by 1954 in the production of elec- 
tricity, he said. 

He said the agency’s steam power 
plants were near the coal fields and con- 
sequently the traffic was short-haul. He 
disputed a statement he attributed to 


John K. Dent, vice-president of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, to the 
effect that short hauls were paying the 
railroads less than long hauls. He also 
took issue with an assertion he said Mr. 
Burgess made in his argument, to the 
effect that the T.V.A. wanted to be ex- 
empted from the maximum on coal. He 
said the T.V.A. was not asking for pref- 
erential treatment. 


G.S.A. Position 


John Kirby, of the General Services 
Administration, said that agency was 
authorized to represent the executive 
agencies and independent establishments 
of the Federal government with respect 
to transportation. He said the G.S.A. 
appeared in the instant proceeding, how- 
ever, as a shipper and requested denial 
of the motion for emergency increase. 
This was to be, however, without preju- 
dice to the railroad request for a 6 per 
cent increase “or such part thereof, if 
any, aS May appear proper after a full 
and complete hearing by your Commis- 


sion.” 
State Commissions 


J. P. Randolph, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, Washington, 
D.C., opposed the interim increase on 
behalf of member commissions. He said 
members of the association took that 
position because their knowledge of rail- 
road operations showed that the rails 
were doing better than at any time 
since 1942. He said the association did 
not see any emergency, “financial, at any 
rate.” He urged that no increase of any 
kind be granted at present and that full 
hearings be held. 


N.LT. League 


John S. Burchmore, counsel for the 
National Industrial Traffic League, told 
the Commission he thought it would be 
appropriate for it to announce its action 
on the railroad motion for an emergency 
interim increase, by an order to be fol- 
lowed at a later time with its opinion. 
He said he had not been instructed to 
make this suggestion. 


Commissioner Splawn asked if, under 
the administrative procedure act this pro- 
ceeding could be disposed of by using 
liberal findings and dispensing with a 
report. 


Commissioner Aitchison said that in 
one of the older proceedings the Commis- 
sion permitted a:15 per cent increase in 
certain commodity rates and “never did 
issue a report.” 


Mr. Burchmore said the League did 
not support the motion for an immedi- 
ate interim increase. He added: 

“We recognize that the evidence of 
applicants shows that the carriers col- 
lectively are not earning a full measure 
of fair return. But the questions raised 
in this proceeding require mature con- 
sideration upon a full inquiry. We sug- 
gest that for the present the Commission 
should withhold any permissive order 
and proceed with _— hearings on 
the final merits. 

He said the NLT. League’s participa- 
tion in the proceeding had consisted 
entirely of cross-examination by himself 
as counsel, of various witnesses for the 
applicant railroads and branches of gov- 
ernment, in carrying out his instructions 
from the League “to challenge (in a 
sense) the carriers’ claims as to prob- 
able revenue deficiencies to the end of 
requiring full proof on which you may 
determine the extent of any true need 
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for immediate action in behalf of larger 
net revenues.” 


Mr. Burchmore said the League’s plat- 
form fundamentally was in full harmony 
with the declaration of the national 
transportation policy in behalf of a 
sound transportation system, “composed 
of carriers well nourished, with adequate 
revenues and sound credit positions.” 


Policy on General Increases 


“Thus,” he continued, “my standing 
instruction in these general rate pro- 
ceedings has been that when it appears 
the railroads in the country as a whole 
are or will be in need of additional rev- 
enues for the purposes set forth in the 
national transportation policy, the 
League will not oppose the granting of 
such general increases and in such form 
as the Commission may determine nec- 
essary and appropriate. I may say that 
because we are a national organization, 
with conflicts among our members when 
it comes to territorial matters, we must 
refrain from expression regarding the 
revenue needs of railroads in one or 
another of the principal rate territories.” 


Mr. Burchmore said that considering 
everything that appeared of record pro 
and con, the League must say that if 
these were normal times and the sole or 
principal question was simply, “What is 
a@ reasonable and appropriate level of 
rates to afford a fair return on a na- 
tional basis,” the conclusion would be 
that the present rate level probably 
would not afford such return in the light 
of the best estimates as to traffic volume. 

“Many shippers urge that further rail- 
road rate increases will have a strong 
diversionary effect,” he continued. “The 
railroads have been pretty accurate in 
such traffic estimates in the past. Yet 
they must concede, we feel, that with 
the international situation and _ the 
fevers of the time, it is possible this 
present year will show an unprecedented 
traffic volume, passenger as well as 
freight, on which the present rates may 
yield much greater income and return 
than the carriers estimate. 

“On the other hand, in the name of the 
League, I suggest that the Commission 
shall not authorize departures from out- 
standing orders and the waiver of tech- 
nical requirements under sections 4 and 
6 to enable an immediate interim in- 
crease of 6 per cent in the freight rates 
and charges. But that the Commission 
will proceed as promptly as possible to 
hear the whole story of shippers and car- 
riers and thereupon enter an appropriate 
final order which it may be hoped will 
dispose of the case by applying the 
remedy in one dose.” 


New York Industries 


Parker McCollester, of New York City, 
on behalf of the Associated Industries of 
New York, said the industries he repre- 
sented wanted nothing to impair ade- 
quate and efficient railroad service in 
New York state. 

He said he was speaking with regard 
to the motion for interim relief and was 
not addressing his remarks to the ques- 
tion of whether the rates would be per- 
manently reasonable or should be allowed 
to go into effect. 

He said the Commission’s problem was 
to balance any injury to shippers, to the 
public and the national economy that 
might result from granting the interim 
rate against any injury to the railroads 
if denied the interim increase during the 
period pending the final decision. 

He said the railroads, as he saw the 
situation, were confronted with increased 
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Heavy Rate Hearing Not 


Without Lighter Moments 
By S. D. Mayers 


The Commission’s hearing on 
the railroads’ motion for an emer- 
gency increase of 6 per cent in 
freight rates was not all traffic and 
revenue statistics. The official 
conversation at times took a dif- 
ferent turn. 


For example, Dr. Ford K. Ed- 
wards, of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, exercised restraint when a 
railroad attorney asked him if cer- 
tain commodities were bearing a 
greater share of the transportation 
overhead burden than coal. This 
was the opposite of what Dr. Ed- 
wards was testifying. 

“Oh, for good—No, sir,” he re- 
plied. 


* * * 


Commissioner Mahaffie admon- 
ished a young government econo- 
mist not to make speeches on the 
witness stand. 

“Try to answer the question, as 
put,” he said, “and try not debating 
with counsel. You'll never get 
anywhere debating with lawyers.” 


* + * 


Fred Carpi, vice-president— 
traffic, Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
discussing rates on lumber under 
cross-examination by A. G. T. 
(Toby) Moore, Louisiana lumber 
representative. 

“What is the differential rela- 
tionship as differentiated from a 
rate relationship?” asked Mr. 
Moore. 

“There isn’t much difference,” 
replied Mr. Carpi. “It’s really a 
difference without a distinction.” 

+. a . 


A government transportation 
specialist testified that at the Uni- 


costs and a need for increased revenue 
and rates of return. 

The railroads, he continued, had at- 
tempted to meet the conditions of an 
interlocutory injunction by agreeing that, 
if the interim increase was granted, they 
would return to shippers by reparation 
any amounts in excess of that ultimately 
authorized in the proceeding. 


Mr. McCollester said that while this 
was the best the rails could do, he would 
admit it was not sufficient. He said repa- 
ration would not make up for lost sales 
and other specific past transactions. 


He asked the Commission to balance 
the advantages and disadvantages. The 
effect of the increase, if ultimately found 
not just, could not be taken care of by 
reparation, he said. 

On the rail side of the picture, he said, 
if the Commission denied interim relief, 
the rails of course would lose the revenue 
they sought for increased expenses. On 
the public side, he continued, if the mo- 
tion was allowed, the public would have 
to pay the rates and the effects would 
extend into the national economy, “and 
there is no redress there.” He said the 
interim relief situation boiled down to a 
matter of rates of return. He asked how 


versity of Texas he was fortunate 
in having Chairman Splawn as his 
professor in transportation eco- 
nomics and that his work in eco- 
nomic theory and public utility 
economics was improved consider- 
ably by his studies under Dr. 
Splawn. 


Said Commissioner Aitchison: 

“May I say that I too have been 
very fortunate in having our chair- 
man, Dr. Splawn, as my professor 
in transportation economics, and 
my work in economic theory has 
improved considerably by my work 
under him.” 


The witness then asserted that 
his labors in a government agency 
had been improved by access to 
some of Commissioner Aitchison’s 
research on economic subjects. 

The exchange of bouquets was 
apparently becoming too much for 
E. A. Kaier, counsel for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Amid much 
laughter he said: 

“Mr. Chairman, 
change of venue.” 

“Motion denied,” said Commis- 
sioner Aitchison. 

> eo * 

Commisisoner Alldredge resolved 
a discussion on what and when 
certain increases were granted the 
railroads on coal by saying, “It was 
the last general increase since the 
last general increase.” 

~ * * 


What appeared to be the perfect 
exhibit was offered by George O. 
Tong, general traffic manager of 
the Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn. It was substantially bound 
and contained color plate charts 
and easy-to-read statistics. 

“It is a very beautiful exhibit,” 
said Commissioner Mahaffie, “but 
it would fit in our files a whole lot 
better if it complied with the rules 
of the Commission.” 


I move for 


the Commission was to determine how 
the difference between a rate of return 
of 3.21 per cent and of 3.97 per cent 
would affect the national economy. 


Mr. McCollester said the railroads’ 
financial condition, with respect to cur- 
tailment of long term debt and market- 
ability of their stocks, was good. There 
was a possibility of increased traffic in 
the national defense situation just ahead 
of an increase in passenger service, he 
said. 

With respect to Official Territory, Mr. 
McCollester asked that if the Commis- 
sion permitted a percentage increase in 
that area it permit the same type of in- 
crease in other territories. 


Hearing Testimony 
Possibility of a 10 per cent general in- 
crease in freight rates being asked by the 
railroads instead of the currently re- 
quested 6 per cent entered into the dis- 
cussions at the hearing. 


The instant hearing relates to the 
railroad motion for an immediate interim 
increase of 6 per cent pending the Com- 
mission’s decision on their petition for a 
permanent increase of that amount. The 
railroads stipulated that they would 
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honor claims for reparation to the extent 
that increases ultimately authorized were 
less than interim increases authorized. 


As the hearing neared its close fol- 
lowing completion of railroad testimony 
in support of the interim increase, the 
remaining witnesses, mostly shippers and 
other protestants, generally opposed the 
increase. In order to expedite the taking 
of testimony “side hearings” were held 
by Examiners George J. Hall and Burton 
Fuller. 

The mention of the 10 per cent figure 
was made in the cross-examination of 
Allen R. Ferguson, economic consultant 
for transportation in the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, who had submitted 
a verified statement. 

Mr. Ferguson testified, among other 
things, that the proposed freight rate 
increase, if granted, would authorize a 
single price change whose total effects 
would be to generate from the railroad 
industry alone an upward pressure on 
prices of roughly one-half of one per 
cent. He said that all industries to- 
gether had increased the price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by a 
smaller amount in the months of August, 
September, and November, 1950, and by 
slightly more than that in October. 

In a general discussion between Mr. 
Ferguson and E. H. Burgess, general 
counsel for the railroads, Commissioner 
Aitchison, chairman of division 2, presid- 
ing, asked if it would not be fair to in- 
form the witness that the railroads had 
put the Commission on notice that the 
railroads might amend their petition if 
the non-operating railroad employes were 
granted a wage increase. Commissioner 
Aitchison later said the increase might 
be as high as 10 per cent. 


Figure Not Confirmed 


Although the possibility of an amend- 
ment of the rail proposal in case of a 
non-operating employe wage rise had 
been mentioned before in the hearing the 
10 per cent figure had not. When ques- 
tioned about this, counsel for the rail- 
roads would not confirm the figure. 

Mr. Burgess asked Mr. Ferguson if 
the E.S.A. was asking the railroads to 
put a halt on the rise of prices. Com- 
missioner Aitchison replied that the 
agency was asking everyone to hold the 
line. Mr. Burgess said that everyone 
was being given the green light except 
the railroads to which Commissioner 
Aitchison replied that the railroads had 
been given the green light several times 
in the last five years. 

At the outset of his cross-examination 
Mr. Ferguson was questioned closely by 
Mr. Burgess with respect to his verified 
statement detailing efforts of the E.S.A., 
under the defense production act of 1950, 
to prevent inflation through price con- 
trol. Mr. Burgess referred to the agency’s 
general ceiling price regulation of Jan- 
uary 26, and asked Mr. Ferguson if the 
price level frozen at the ceiling in that 
order was consistent with the agency’s 
efforts to control prices. Mr. Ferguson 
replied that certainly the setting of a 
ceiling, without which the prices would 
go higher, was consistent. 

Mr. Burgess wanted to know if any 
industry could be worse off, through a 
sudden freezing of prices, than the rail- 
road industry. Mr. Ferguson said it was 
true that the prices the railroads paid 
for supplies and labor had increased. 








The road to Korea runs right through 
your town. Once again T. P. & W. is 
carrying supplies for U.S. fighting men 
+ + + plus the vital goods the nation 


needs for defense . . . plus the food, 


lines and more modern equipment. 
We are now 100% dieselized, ready to 
deliver more freight in less time than 
ever before in T. P. & W. history. 
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Please... 


Winter breeds accidents. Darkness comes earlier... 
snow and fog often reduce visibility ... many times roads are 


too slippery to stop a fast-moving automobile 


within a safe distance. 


So, please — please. When you approach a railroad crossing, 
take care. A car hitting the side of a train hasn’t got a 


chance. It’s always wise to “stop, look and listen”. Think of 


yourself, your passengers, your family — and the 


engineer who would carry your death on his conscience. 
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Peoria, illinois 


PEORIA & WESTERN RAILROAD 


“Our community relations 
program includes newspa- 
per advertising each month 
in every town located on 
T.P.& W. Three of these ad- 


vertisements are shown here. 
In addition, we sponsor a 
half-hour musical program 
over a local radio station 
each Sunday afternoon.” 


Listen to “Singing 
Rails” at 1:00 p.m. 
over WMBD every 
Sunday afternoon. 
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“Most of you TRAFFIC WORLD readers know 
that T.P.&W. is a delay-saving railroad that cuts 
across Illinois and by-passes big cities. And perhaps 
that’s the only impression you have of us. But to the 
shippers I contact, here in the Peoria area, T. P.& W. 
means something more. They think of T.P.& W. as a 
‘home town business’— the only trunk-line railroad 
with headquarters in Peoria. 


“Being a ‘home town business’ we enjoy sponsoring 
a Junior Achievement Company here, participating in 
Business Education Day and having a planned system 
of youth group tours through the T.P.& W. yards, to 
show youngsters how a railroad operates. 


“Helping youth is one of the obligations we mect 
as a group, along with serving shippers, paying taxes 
and contributing to deserving civic projects. But we 


— says W. G. Cas.ey, T.P.@ W. Traffic Manager at Peoria, and his staff 


also recognize obligations as individuals to the worth- 
while causes of our community. 


“The attitude of any organization’s personnel to- 
ward these individual obligations is often determined 
by the attitude of that organization’s top management. 
That’s true with T.P.& W., for our president is a di- 
rector of the Peoria Association of Commerce, a past 
president of the Peoria Heart Association, is active in 
the Peoria Advertising and Selling Club, Boy’s Club of 
America, Peoria Transportation Club and — as men- 
tioned in the January 13th Collier’s — the Bradley 
Braves Boosters. Other T.P.& W. personnel are simi- 
larly active, and nearly every well-known community 
group has T.P.& W. people among its members. 


“So — when you think of T.P.@ W. — think of us 


as a good citizen as well as a good railroad.” 


You dom’t do business with a Sane ere 


. you do business with people, so meet the T.P.& W. traffic men at Peoria, 
originators of this advertisement. W. G. “Bill” Casley, Traffic Manager, has been 
with T. P.& W. since 1917, longer than any other Traffic Representative. He started 
as a baggageman-clerk, then was telegraph operator, station agent and traveling 
freight agent. In 1948 he became Traffic Manager for the Peoria area. General 
Agent Collins C. Miller started in the T.P.& W. accounting department in 1937, 
succeeded his father, the late Collins H. Miller, as General Agent in 1948. General 
Agent Charles E. Zeman served with the Rock Island lines from 1927 until 1932, 
began with T.P.& W. as a yard clerk in 1932 and joined the Traffic Department 


on January Ist of this year. He served in the Coast Guard from 1942 until 1945. 


TWotepDo., Preorra & 
WESTERN Bart ROAD 


““THE ROAD THAT’S BEST... LINKS EAST AND WEST” 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Collins C. Miller, 
W. G. Casley, Charles E. Zeman. 
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Mr. Burgess asked Mr. Ferguson if he 
knew of any industry that was able to 
take care of operating costs through in- 
creased volume alone without increasing 
its own prices. Mr. Ferguson said he be- 
lieved not, but added that the question 
was “complex.” After further discussion 
and a restatement of the question, Mr. 
Ferguson replied, in answer to a question 
put by Commissioner Aitchison, that he 
did not believe it was part of his job to 
supply the answer for that question. 


Mr. Ferguson testified in his verified 
statement that he had demonstrated 
that an immediate 6 per cent increase 
would “exert a grave upward pressure 
upon prices throughout the economy, 
complicating the problems of prescrib- 
ing a system of price stabilization which 
is only now getting underway.” 


Rail Valuation Report 


Earlier in the hearings Commissioner 
Aitchison received for the record the 
verified statement of H. T. Bradley, 
valuation engineer of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Lines, who appeared as a repre- 
sentative of a valuation committee ap- 
pointed by the petitioning railroads. He 
said the elements of value for rate- 
making purposes used in the instant pro- 
ceeding were taken from a statement 
prepared by the Commission’s Bureau 
a and released December 15, 
1950. 


Mr. Bradley stated that in Ex Parte 
No. 166, Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 
and Ex Parte No. 168, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1948, the Commission found ag- 
gregate values for rate making purposes 
of the property of Class I railway carriers 
devoted to common carrier service by 
using a formula “based upon the original 
cost, except land and rights, plus the 
present value of land and rights, and an 
estimated normal-amount of working 
capital, including materials and supplies, 
less the recorded accrued depreciation.” 

The aggregate values developed by 
this method, together with an estimate 
for the instant case, as of January 1, 
using the same formula, were given by 
Mr. Bradley as follows: Ex Parte No. 166, 
January 1, 1947, $20,622,713,588; Ex Parte 
No. 168, January 1, 1948, $20,978,646,326; 
and Ex Parte No. 175, January 1, 1950, 
$22,138,013,014. 

At another point in his statement, Mr. 
Bradley said the spot cost of repro- 
ducing all Class I line haul carriers at 
the present time would be about $60,000,- 
000,000. 


St. Andrews Bay Line 


H. H. Simms, general traffic manager 
of the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
Railway Co., Dothan, Ala., intervener, 
said he appeared in the interest of main- 
taining present rates on petroleum traffic 
moving from Panama City, Fla., to desti- 
nations in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 

Mr. Simms said the Bay Line was told 
by petroleum companies that increases 
in rates would deprive the railroad of 
oil tonnage. 

Various increases had been made on 
this traffic in the past by other carriers, 
he said, adding that his company began 
to lose the- business in 1947. He said 
it tried to reduce rates in 1950 but a 
rate suspension action prevented reduced 
rates from being put into effect for a 
year. 

Commissioner Aitchison told the wit- 


ness other carriers could not raise rates 
without his line’s concurrence. 


“Can I depend on that?” the witness 
asked. 


In response to questions by Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, Mr. Simms said the 
Bay Line would not increase local rates 
but wanted I.C.C. permission to keep 
present joint rates; that it was not a 
party to the general rail petition; and 
that it was not opposing increases on 
traffic other than petroleum although 
it was not asking for increases. The 
Bay Line, he said, connected with the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Central of 
Georgia, and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroads. 


General Services Administration 


This federal government agency, de- 
scribed in the hearings as one of the 
largest purchasers of commodities, was 
represented by three officials of its traffic 
management division, who took the stand 
to present verified statements which were 
copied for the record. 


James H. Noble, traffic management 
specialist, said the agency could but con- 
clude, from its estimate of increased 
revenue ton-miles, and freight revenues, 
together with other favorable trends, that 
no emergency situation existed that re- 
quired immediate relief for the railroads 
at this time. 


Edward L. Hefron, also a traffic man- 
agement specialist, said his statement 
indicated that insofar as the govern- 
ment executive agencies were a part of 
the national economy, a material increase 
in the volume of freight transportation 
was expected for the next few years. He 
also submitted figures that “seemed to 
demonstrate,” he said, that although 
railroad employes might relax under nor- 
mal or subnormal conditions, when the 
occasion arose, such: as the present na- 
tional emergency, “they arise with it.” 

J. Earl Hummer, G.S.A. traffic man- 
agement specialist, in a review of rail- 
road financial conditions, said that al- 
though it might have been true in the 
past that the rails were considered by 
the public to be a poor investment, the 
restored confidence of the public was 
shown by the fact that the railroads 
“have come back from the lows of the 
depression much faster than either the 
industrials or the utilities.” 


State Commissions 


State public utility commission rep- 
resentatives included John M. Agrey, 
director of traffic, and John Enright, 
North Dakota commission; C. A. Carr, 
South Dakota commission; Howard 
Freas, California commission; Jefferson 
C. Church, Wyoming commission; and 
Harry C. King, Nebraska commission. 
They generally opposed the interim in- 
crease. 

Mr. Agrey said it was his opinion that 
the level of traffic that produced in- 
creased railroad income in the last half 
of 1950 would be continued, perhaps ex- 
ceeded, in 1951. He asserted that this 
indicated an emergency did not exist 
“which warrants granting of relief until 
after more extensive hearings have been 
held.” He opposed the granting of in- 
creases on a “refund or difference basis.” 
The result, he said, would be thousands 
of claims for nominal amounts, “prob- 
ably less than the costs of processing 
them by petitioners.” 

“In thousands of other instances,” Mr. 
Agrey continued, “no claims will ever be 
filed to recover monies to which peti- 
tioners have no legal right, and in many 
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other instances freight bill auditors will 
probably be the main beneficiaries.” 

Both Mr. Carr and Mr. King, observing 
that their state economies depended on 
their transportation systems, testified to 
the effect that perhaps there should not 
be too much haste in granting increases 
until the Commission was sure they were 
necessary. 


Mr. King said that as of January i, 
there was a “tremendous backlog of farm 
products” in Nebraska because of a short- 
age of cars to move the crops. He sub- 
mitted an exhibit showing the amounts 
of various commodities on hand. He 
ventured the opinion that if the car sup- 
ply was adequate to cope with the in- 
creased tonnage to be handled, the Ne- 
braska lines might agrée to go along with 
the present rate. 


California Situation 


Mr. Freas presented an exhibit show- 
ing, among other things, the financial re- 
sults of operations of the five principal 
Class I railroads serving California, 
namely, the Santa Fe, the Northwestern 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, and the Western Pacific. 


Considering 1948 as a base year, desig- 
nated 100, in his exhibit, he said, railway 
operating revenues dropped to 91.5 in 
1949, and climbed to 102.6 in 1950. 
Freight revenue, on the same basis, he 
said, was 92.1 in 1949, and 103.6 in 1950. 
The exhibit showed consolidated finan- 
cial results for the five roads and also 
treated each railroad separately. 


A chart in Mr. Freas’ exhibit showing 
the percentage of gross operating reve- 
nue by carriers transporting property in 
California was designed to show the 
competitive situation, he said. It showed 
highway carriers wtih upwards of 70 per 
cent of this revenue in 1949, the railroads 
having around 20 per cent. Mr. Freas 
mentioned a state law which, he said, 
prevented common carrier rates, rail or 
motor, from going any higher than a 
minimum already established by any 
carrier. This, in effect, established motor 
carriers as the rate makers in California, 
he said. 


Traffic World in Hearing 

Mr. Freas noted for the record that 
the TraFric WortpD for February 21 had 
beeen circulated in the hearing room and 
called attention to a news story relating 
that Chairman Arthur H. Gass, of the 
Association of American Railroads’ car 
service division, as agent of the Com- 
mission, had issued 33 orders to increase 
car supply for western railroads for gen- 
eral purposes and for movement of grain 
(T.W., Feb. 24, p. 11). 

Mr. Church said the Wyoming com- 
mission’s position was that the railroads 
did not need any increase, “certainly 
not an immediate increase.” If an in- 
crease was believed necessary, he said, 
the matter should be investigated thor- 
oughly. 

“The basic freight rate structure af- 
fecting Wyoming is not in good shape,” 
he said in a verified statement which 
he presented for the record. “While the 
western states are in a similar situation 
in that respect, Wyoming is hit hard 
because we are not in the sense of mod- 
ern day living, self-supporting. Only a 
small area in the southeastern corner 
was placed on the same basic structure 
as the midwestern states .. .” 

He said the railroads, however, later 
placed the eastern portion of the state 
on the same basis but that this was 
changed as a result of the territory em- 
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braced in No. 28300, Class Rate Investi- 
gation, 1939, not extending beyond zone 
III of Western Trunk Line Territory. 

“The ex parte increases being divided 
into various percentages has not mini- 
mized but rather enhanced the disparity 
and the method of establishing increases 
by percentage results in our people pay- 
ing a higher increase over our already 
high structure... 

“To establish another increase now 
will result in ah additional unfair bur- 
den to our people.” 


Lignite Producers 


W. E. Keller, of Minot, N.D., rep- 
resenting North Dakota lignite producing 
interests, objected to a flat 18 cents a 
ton on all rates, “because that is a 
serious penalty upon short haul traffic, 
of which lignite predominates.” 

He said that in every general rate 
increase case except Ex Parte No. 168, 
Increased Freight Rates, 1948, the Com- 
mission had recognized the lower heating 
value of lignite by fixing any increase 
50 per cent less than on bituminous coal. 
In answer to questions by Commissioner 
Alldredge, Mr. Keller said that the Com- 
mission had observed the 50-per-cent rule 
whether with respect to flat rate increases 
or percentage increases. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that 
there was a deliberate reason for a 
change on lignite rates. He added that 
lignite was singled out for special atten- 
tion over a period of years and that 
the commodity might now have reached 
the point where it was due to take a 
larger share of the rate burden. 

“I don’t understand that because I 
voted for 50 per cent at one time that 
I have got to do it for the remainder 


of my official term, which won’t be very 
long,” he said. 

Mr. Enright, of the North Dakota 
commission, also testified with respect to 
the lignite situation. 


Mahaffie Takes Over 


The hearings continued on regular 
schedule through Washington’s Birth- 
day. At the beginning of the fifth day 
of hearings on February 23, Commissioner 
Aitchison announced that he had a severe 
cold with temperature, that had been 
developing since the hearings began. His 
colleagues insisted that he go home and 
take care of the ailment, he said, adding 
that he hoped he might “get myself in 
shape to enjoy your argument.” 

Mr. Aitchison then turned the gavel 
over to Commissioner Mahaffie, who as- 
sumed charge of the hearings. 


Hearings Concluded 

The hearings in Ex Parte No. 175, on 
the railroads’ motion for an interim in- 
crease of 6 per cent, were closed by Com- 
missioner Mahaffie on February 23 after 
5 days of receiving testimony from the 
railroads, interveners and protestants. 

With the departure of Commissioner 
Aitchison, because .of illness, those re- 
maining on the bench at the end of 
the hearings besides Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, presiding, were the other two 
members of division 2, Commissioners 
Alldredge and Splawn; Kenneth Potter, 
of the California commission; Leonard 
Lindquist, of the Minnesota commission; 
and Joshua James, of the North Carolina 
commission. The three state commis- 
Sloners took part in the conduct of the 
hearings. 

The final day was given over largely 

representatives of the bituminous 

coal industry, who generally opposed the 
emergency increase. 


Among witnesses heard earlier was E. 
E. Robinson, of the power production de- 
partment of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Chattanooga, Tenn., who testi- 
fied with respect to the proposed in- 
creases as applied to the transportation 
of coal. He said the T.V.A. would be 
one of the country’s largest users of 
that commodity, when four new steam 
power plants were completed. 


The cost of coal, he said, was a sub- 
stantial percentage of the cost of gen- 
erating power by coal in steam operated 
power plants. Answering a question of 
Commissioner Aitchison as to the rea- 
son for T.V.A., a large hydro-electric 
power plant operator, also operating 
large steam power plants, Mr. Robinson 
said it was not only for standby pur- 
poses, as suggested by the commissioner, 
but also for national defense purposes. 


He was interested only in the coal 
rates in the instant proceeding, Mr. Rob- 
inson said. 

In 1950, he continued, the T.V.A. re- 
ceived some 200,000 tons of coal by barge 
from Tennessee and west Kentucky. He 
said the agency used 730,000 tons in 1950, 
shipped by rail, barge, and truck. Coal 
was susceptible to trainload movement, 
he said. 

John C. McWilliams, Washington, D.C., 
cost analyst, testified with respect to 
cost comparisons and the effect of the 
proposed increases on prices the agency 
would have to pay. He said his study 
dealt with the general traffic pattern in 
Southern Territory. Shorthaul traffic 
was making a fair contribution to total 
transportation in that territory, he said. 

J. Edwin Daugherty, traffic supervisor 

for the T.V.A., in a verified statement 
filed for the record, said that the coal 
that the agency obtained by rail moved 
comparatively short distances. 
. He said that until the T.V.A. had 
some experience with the procurement 
of coal for the four major large steam 
power plants of the agency it would be 
impossible to state the exact percent- 
age increase in rates on coal moving to 
those plants that would result from a 
flat 18-cent increase. 

Short-haul car-mile rates, he said, 
already yielded a far greater revenue a 
car-mile and a ton-mile than long-haul 
rates. He referred to a table in an ex- 
hibit he offered which showed, he said, 
that not only were coal rates yielding 
much greater ton-mile and car-mile 
earnings on short-haul than on long- 
haul traffic but that the proposed rail- 
road increase would greatly enlarge this 
disparity. 

For example, he continued, for a 25- 
mile block, the present ton-mile earnings 
were 3.18 cents and car-mile earnings, 
$1.75; although, for a 300-mile block, 
ton-mile earnings were 1.14 cents and 
car-mile earnings, 63 cents. With the 
proposed increase, he continued, ton- 
mile earnings would be increased 15 per 
cent in the 25-mile block as against only 
4 per cent in the 300-mile block. 

Discrimination against short-haul coal, 
he said, would result in a higher per- 
centage increase over base rates on short- 
haul coal than on the average of all 
commodities. He said his exhibit com- 
pared the percentage increase in charges 
on coal with a base rate of $1 with the 
percentage increases in the average of 
charges on all commodities, showing that 
the proposed flat increase of 18 cents on 
coal rates would result in an increase of 
from 52 per cent to 70 per cent over the 
base rate; whereas, the averages of rates 
on all commodities would increase from 
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57.3 per cent to only 66.7 per cent over 
the base rates. 


Canned Foods 


P. Steele Labagh, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, a member company of the Canners 
League of California, appeared on be- 
half of that league and the Northwest 
Canners Association, Portland, Ore., he 
said, in opposition to any interim in- 
creases. He said members of these 
organizations shipped canned foods from 
the Pacific coast by rail throughout the 
United States “in tremendous volume,” 
and also shipped by water and truck. 


“Although a few commodities shipped 
from the Pacific coast have been spared 
the full impact of total percentage in- 
creases, such as on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, sugar and lumber, the western 
long haul shippers particularly the can- 
ned food shippers have been placed at 
a distinct disadvantage,” said Mr. 
Labagh. 

“The carriers have from time to time 
requested maximum increases in cents 
per 100 pounds on some commodities 
and such exemptions have been so au- 
thorized by the Commission. Canned 
foods was not one of the commodities 
so favored. Consequently, the western 
long-haul shippers of canned foods gen- 
erally have been burdened with the full 
impact of the percentage increases au- 
thorized by the Commission in the suc- 
ceeding ex parte cases, compounded one 
upon the other from June 30, 1946, and 
this interim proposal in Ex parte No. 175 
follows the same pattern. 

“The result of these successive author- 
ized percentage increases has favored 
the short-haul shipper and has placed 
a tremendous burden on the long-haul 
shipper, particularly on competitive 
commodities such as canned foods that 
are produced in various sections of the 
United States and which compete in 
the heavy consuming markets. 

“This unfair distribution of increased 
freight charges has created havoc with 
the freight differentials or rate relation- 
ships between the Pacific coast and other 
canning producing areas that are more 
closely located to the large consuming 
markets and have favored the shippers 
of the competitive commodities—fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

“Granting of another percentage in- 
crease without making some exception 
or hold-down on the canned food rates 
from the Pacific coast will aggravate the 
rate maladjustment caused by these suc- 
cessive percentage rate increases on 
which there has been no attempt made 
by the carriers to reestablish rate re- 
lationships that have existed for a num- 
ber of years prior to the granting of the 
ex parte increase in Ex Parte No. 162 
and the successive increases.” 


Rate Situation Not Corrected 


Mr. Labagh said the canned goods in- 
dustry was encouraged by a statement 
in Ex parte No. 168 to the effect that 
there were many commercial relations 
which the adjustments already allowed 
or proposed by the carriers would neces- 
sarily disturb temporarily, but which 
would be capable of correction within a 
reasonable time. Nothing, however, came 
of an “implied promise” to remedy the 
situation, he said, adding that the in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast now found 
itself “in the plight of having all of its 
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competitors in other producing areas of 
the United States, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, placed on a more favorable 
basis competitively freightwise in the 
large consuming markets than they ever 
were before.” 

“We fail to see where there is any 
emergency existing,” he continued, “par- 
ticularly as far as the western carriers 
are concerned .. .” 

He said his clients believed the Pacific 
coast canned goods traffic was more than 
paying its fair share of transportation. 

“To correct any erroneous thinking 
that canned food prices have gone up in 
the same proportion as freight rates we 
cite you the fact that the average retail 
prices on canned goods, such average be- 
ing based on a 1935-1939 period, have 
advanced 56 per cent in 1950,” he said. 
“In the same period the freight rates 
have advanced 71 per cent.” 

He said that in the same period fresh 
fruit and vegetable prices increased 102 
per cent as compared with only 56 per 
cent for canned fruits and vegetables. 
He said the associations requested that 
if the Commission granted interim rate 
increases that canned fruits and vege- 
tables be given the same treatment as 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Labagh was asked by John S. 
Burchmore, of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, whether raising of the 
rate would produce less or more revenue. 
Mr. Labagh said it would produce less 
because of resultant diversion and be- 
cause, under higher rates, some canners 
would have to go out of business. 

Harry C. Barron, counsel for the west- 
ern railroads, asked Mr. Labagh if his 
canner clients shipped more to the east- 
ern seaboard in 1950 than in the last 
five years. Mr. Labagh said they did, 
via water carrier routes. 

“Well, you got it there, didn’t you?” 
Mr. Barron asked. 

“Yes,” the witness stated. 


Canned Vegetables 


George O. Tong, of the Green Giant 
Co., Le Sueur, Minn., testified concern- 
ing an exhibit introduced by him in 
opposition to the interim increase. He 
said his company did not object to the 
carriers obtaining additional revenue. If 
an increase was to be granted, however, 
he said, his company asked that canned 
goods be excepted from increases. Such 
increases, he said, would reduce carrier 
revenue. 

Canned goods, he said, ranked fifth in 
commodities producing the greatest rev- 
enue for the railroads in 1949. The 
others, he said, were bituminous coal; 
lumber, shingles and lath; manufactured 
iron and steel; and wheat. In spite of 
this, he continued, the railroads “lost” 
318,703 carloads in 1949, and since 1945 
had “lost” 923,572 carloads of canned 
foods. He also stated, referring to his 
exhibit, that what the railroads “lost” 
in 1949, amounted to 8,401,015 tons, al- 
though canned goods was still the 
twenty-second greatest producer of ton- 
nage. 

With respect to revenue a car origi- 
nated, he said, the five greatest revenue 
items were lumber shingles and lath, 
$450; canned goods, $435; manufactured 
iron and steel, $358; wheat, $320; and 
bituminous coal, $173. He asserted that 
canned goods produced more dollars a 
ton, $16.49, than any of the other large 
tonnage items. 


Canned goods, Mr. Tong asserted, were 
important from a revenue standpoint for 
most of the country’s great railroads. For 
example, he continued, canned goods 
were the second greatest revenue pro- 
ducer for the Southern Pacific, the West- 
ern Pacific, the International Great 
Northern, and the Sacramento Northern 
railways. For the Green Bay & Western, 
the Ann Arbor, the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, and the St. Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas, he said, canned goods were the 
third greatest revenue producer. Qther 
categories listed, showing canned goods 
as the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth greatest revenue producer, re- 
spectively, included many of the larger 
railroads. 


Rail Tonnage Decrease 


He asserted that while canned goods 
production was growing the rail tonnage 
of canned goods had steadily decreased 
since 1945. There was a direct relation- 
ship, he said, between increased freight 
rates and the reduction in carloading. 
Reduction of canned goods rates, how- 
ever, brought increased revenue for the 
railroads and increased tonnage, he said, 
and added that on July 1, 1949, canned 
goods rates between Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern Territory were re- 
duced from Class 28 to Class 22. The 
result, he said, was that in 1949, from 
W.T.L. to S.W. Territory, tonnage in- 
creased by 33.6 per cent and revenue in- 
creased 26.9 per cent, compared with 1948. 


Mr. Tong said he was inclined to favor 
the railroad petition for increase on some 
inbound goods. He said his company 
moved 85 per cent of its canned goods 
by rail. 


Fresh Fruits, Vegetables 


The United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, Washington, D. C., in a ver- 
ified statement filed by its traffic man- 
ager, Durward Seals, asserted that the 
railroads’ present financial condition did 
not justify the granting of a 6 per cent 
freight rate increase. 


Among other points advanced by the 
association were (1) that divisions of 
revenues territorially among the carriers 
were inequitable, causing some carriers 
to be in financial difficulty; (2) that the 
railroads were at fault for not increasing 
their efficiency and reducing costs as 
much as they could; (3) that the rail- 
roads should do more to decrease the 
mounting deficits from passenger opera- 
tions which deficits, it said, were paid 
from freight operations; (4) that the 
granting of the proposed increases would 
cause further diversion of traffic to other 
forms of transportation; and (5) that 
increases on fresh fruits and vegetables 
could not automatically be passed on to 
consumers but eventually would have to 
be absorbed by producers. 


United asked the Commission to in- 
stitute a thorough investigation with re- 
spect to what the railroads had done 
and could do to avoid further rate in- 
creases by effecting operating economies. 
It also requested the Commission not to 
rule on the carriers’ petition for an in- 
crease wtihout granting regional hear- 
ings to afford interested shippers and re- 
ceivers an opportunity to appear and 
testify. 

“We do not feel that petitioners have 
presented an accurate picture of their 
present traffic and revenue needs,” said 
the statement. “We believe they have 
failed to give proper consideration to 
such matters as the economies effected by 
their dieselization program, the increased 
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volume of traffic handled and the in- 
creased earnings which will accrue as 
a result of the expanding defense pro- 
gram. These factors must be considered 
in any appraisal of petitioners’ actual 
need for an immediate increase in their 
rates and charges. 


The association said it estimated that 
fresh fruits and vegetables, excluding 
potatoes, contributed approximately 16 
million dollars to the 1949 passenger 
deficit. 


Philadelphia Terminals 


I. I. Henricksen, general manager of 
the Philadelphia Terminals Marketing 
Association and chairman of the Industry 
Traffic Committee of the Philadelphia 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Receivers, also 
filed a verified statement. 

He said that detailed evidence, if pre- 
sented by his clients, would parallel or 
duplicate that of Donald C. Leavens, 
transportation specialist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (T.W., Feb. 24, p. 12). 
He said his clients’ position was one of 
full concurrence with that expressed by 
Mr. Leavens in opposing the motion of 
the railroads for an interim increase. 
Mr. Leavens, among other things, dis- 
agreed with certain figures offered by Dr. 
J. H. Parmelee of the Association of 
American Railroads, with respect to rail- 
road revenues for 1949, 1950, and 1951. 


California Dried Fruit 


J. A. O’Connell, in a verified statement 
filed in behalf of the Dried Fruit Asso- 
ciation of California, San Francisco, op- 
posed any increase in railroad rates, 
whether interim in character or other- 
wise, that would benefit carriers that 
were in no need of such increases. He 
said that in the event the Commission 
found that some increases were war- 
ranted, his association urged that they be 
permitted only in instances where actual 
need existed. To the extent that any 
increases were permitted, he asked that 
no greater rise in cents a 100 pounds be 
allowed on‘ dried fruit than on fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

He said the ability of dried fruit to pay 
any given freight rate in relation to 
other fruit foods was not as great as it 
he said, in the light of the fact that, in 
used to be. This was particularly true, 
the face of its competition, dried fruit 
was a commodity on which price was all 
important. 

In recent months, he continued, a con- 
siderable movement of dried fruit by 
truck from California to all U.S. points 
had developed, the transportation having 
been performed by trucks operating 
under the exemption provisions allowed 
agricultural products, under certain con- 
ditions, at rates the same or lower than 
rail carload rates. 


Florida Potatoes 


William C. Hutchison, Sanford, Fla., 
traffic consultant of the North Florida 
Potato Council, Inc., in a verified state- 
ment, asked the Commission to deny the 
railroads’ petition to increase the rates 
on potatoes, cabbage, and other vege- 
tables from Hastings, Fla., and the Hast- 
ings district in north Florida, namely, 
East Palatka, Elkton, Spuds, and Bun- 
nell, Fla., to interstate destinations. He 
said that by increasing these rates, the 
Florida East Coast Railway and con- 
necting carriers stood to lose not only 
valuable.high revenue traffic in potatoes, 
cabbage and other vegetable tonnage to 
their truck competitors, but to increase 
their cost of operation because of a lesser 
volume. 
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B. E. Urheim, executive secretary of 
the American Retail Coal Association, 
Chicago, whose members dealt in bitumi- 
nous coal, said they objected to both the 
interim and permanent relief requested 
by the railroads. 


He said there was no provision in ceil- 
ing price regulations for absorption of 
any increase in price of coal that might 
come about as a result of rail rate in- 
creases. 


Short-haul rates had increased as high 
as 100 per cent over the 1945 level and 
some long haul rates had increased only 
26 per cent, he said. 

Available figures indicated, he said, 
that 10 years ago the cost of natural gas 
a million British Thermal Units was 62 
cents or almost twice the cost of coal, 
which was 34 cents, but that in 1948 the 
cost of the gas for the U.S. as a whole 
dropped to 59 cents and the cost of heat- 
ing by bituminous coal had reached 55 
cents. This varied from place to place, 
he said, adding that it appeared that 
bituminous coal had “lost its economic 
edge.” 

He cited Huntington, W.Va., a city in 
the center of the coal fields where, he 
said, the retail coal trade was very small 
because of the low price of natural gas. 
He said that in Cleveland, O., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and other cities coal was able 
to compete with gas more readily. The 
nub of the question, he said, was a cost 
relationship, one fuel to another, not 
cleanliness of convenience. 

Mr. Urheim said he urged on behalf 
of his industry and millions of customers 
in the lower economic brackets that the 
rails had not justified an emergency in- 
crease of 18 cents a ton that the small 
consumers would have to pay. 

An exhibit comprising statistical data 
on behalf of producers and shippers of 
bituminous coal, submitted by F. F. 
Estes, of the National Coal Association, 
Washington, D.C., was entered in the 
record by stipulation. 

An explanatory preface to the exhibit 
stated, among other things, that a table 
showed the coal car shortages as re- 
ported by the A.A.R., by individual rail- 
roads, in the last half of 1950. 


Rail Program Criticized 


“Had some of these railroads, instead 
of retiring many of their steam loco- 
motives from service, shown better judg- 
ment in ordering more freight cars, their 
financial position today could well have 
been such that they would not have 
joined in the application now before the 
Commission for increased freight rates 
on coal,” said the statement. 

“For example,” it continued, “if we 
assume a cost of $400,000 for a freight 
diesel, for this same amount of money, 
at least 70 gondola or hopper cars could 
have been purchased, and had these 70 
cars been used in transporting coal, with 
a 12-day turn-around, and based on the 
average $3 per ton revenue received for 
handling coal, these 70 cars would have 
returned to the railroads a gross annual 
revenue of over $352,000. 

“In other words, by neglecting to build 
up their coal car equipment, while cen- 
tering their activities on stream-lined 
locomotives for both freight and passen- 
ger service, the railroads for each diesel 
locomotive installed, which cost within 
the neighborhood of $400,000, have fore- 
= a gross.annual revenue of over $350,- 
) ” ° 

It said that since 1944, as shown in a 
table, the Class I railroads up until 1950 
had concentrated on the purchase of 
diesel locomotives and passenger cars. 





Dr. Ford K. Edwards, director of the 
Bureau of Coal Economics of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, among other 
testimony, related the passenger deficit 


to the present competitive difficulties of - 


bituminous coal. 


The passenger deficits represented an 
economic waste of labor and capital, he 
said, and added: 


“Of still greater importance, they 
serve to drive traffic which would other- 
wise move by rail, because it is the fit- 
test agency to handle it, to the less fit 
agencies; they magnify the overhead 
burden laid on the low grade, volume- 
moving commodities which cannot read- 
ily shift to other forms of transporta- 
tion; and finally, they act to exclude 
such products as bituminous coal from 
markets which they could otherwise 
hold.” 

He said the passenger service (passen- 
ger, baggage, mail, and express) out-of- 
pocket losses were very large, exceeding, 
for the carriers as a whole, the current 
requested increases in freight rates. He 
added: 


“To my knowledge they have no coun- 
terpart in our economy, i.e., a situation 
where an industry continued to produce 
and sell a product or service upon which 
it continued to take huge out-of-pocket 
losses, the burden of which must rest 
on the remaining users of its services.” 


The nearest parallel was to be found, 
he said, in the public assistance to do- 
mestic air lines. 

“Bituminous coal’s share alone of the 
burden of the passenger deficit in Offi- 
cial Territory, amounting to some $38 
million, may be said to exceed the fed- 
eral assistance to all domestic air lines 
contained in the air mail payments,” 
said Dr. Edwards. 

He said that if the users of passenger 
service were paying all they were will- 
ing to pay, then to continue rendering 
the services at huge out-of-pocket losses 
“evidences a serious waste of economic 
resources, both as to labor and capital, 
which could better be employed else- 
where.” 

Dr. Edwards gave the Official Terri- 
tory out-of-pocket losses on passenger 
services as $187 million and the com- 
parable figure for all Class I carriers 
as $488 million. 

Referring to his air-mail illustration, 
Dr. Edwards said public assistance pay- 
ments were distributed among the tax- 
payers on an ability-to-pay basis and 
that most taxpayers would have difficulty 
shifting it to others. 

“In the case of the rail passenger def- 
icits,’ he continued, “the carriers must 
pass them on to the carload shippers. In 
the effort to make his transportation 
dollars go the farthest, it is inevitable 
that the shipper, in turn, will avoid such 
a burden whenever it is economically 
possible for him to do so by shifting his 
traffic to other forms of transportation. 
This will be done even though, other 
factors being equal, the other agencies of 
transportation are less fit to handle the 
traffic. 

“This leaves the passenger out-of- 
pocket losses to fall on a narrower and 
narrower group of commodities, particu- 
larly the volume moving commodities, 
which have difficulty in shifting on a 
major scale to other forms of transpor- 
tation. Over a period of time the ship- 
pers themselves must pass the burden on 
to the ultimate consumer, and it is here 
that coal faces its greatest threat. Its 
competition comes from fuels that do 
not have passenger burdens to bear. 
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Consumers are ready to shift whenever 
it is advantageous to do so from a price 
standpoint.” 


Coal and Rail Returns 


Dr. Edwards said it was his belief 
that the rail problem of low returns 
was fundamentally similar to that fac- 
ing the bituminoys coal industry, name- 
ly, that “the consumer has too many 
alternatives open to him to permit the 
price rises that might otherwise be 
made.” 


“The. same competitive pressures that 
apply to bituminous coal work back- 
ward to the industries which haul the 
coal,” he continued. “The problem of 
how best to maximize the railway net, 
which I believe to be the hub of the 
matter, cannot be divorced from a con- 
sideration of the effects which the rate 
increases themselves will have on the 
volume of the movement.” 


He asserted that inasmuch as there 
had been a substantial shift in the last 
two decades in the movement of traffic 
from rail to other transport agencies, 
there did not seem to be a necessity that 
rail income should hold to its previous 
percentages of the national corporate 
earnings, and “the endeavor to do so 
through the means of price increases 
could be very harmful to the rails.” 


“Taking fuel traffic alone,” he con- 
tinued, “there have been enormous shifts 
come about in the percentage of the in- 
dustrial ‘energy requirements met by oil 
and gas relative to coal, and those prod- 
ucts use rails but little or not at all. 
Secondly, the rail industry has a sub- 
stantial body of fixed costs which work 
to its advantage, providing volume is 
maintained.” 


Carload traffic, Official Territory to 
Official Territory, made an estimated 
$974 million contribution in 1949 to the 
overhead burden of the carriers in the 
territory (Eastern District plus Pocahon- 
tas Region), he said, adding that of this 
amount, bituminous coal contributed an 
estimated $257 million or 26.3 per cent 
of the total. 


He defined “overhead burden” as all 
revenue requirements over and above the 
carriers’ out-of-pocket (or variable) ex- 
penses. 

He said the proportions of the total 
overhead burden borne by coal, based on 
a one per cent sample for 1948, was 17.6 
per cent from the south to Southern Ter- 
ritory, and 10.3 per cent from the south 
to Official Territory. 


Gas, Oil Competition 
Dr. Edwards said that John K. Dent, 


+ vice-president of the Louisville & Nash- 


ville Railroad, stated that the use of gas 
and oil was due largely to convenience 
and cleanliness; also that freight rate 
adjustments could not be used to meet 
the competition of gas or oil as a great 
body of consumers would prefer gas and 
oil regardless of differences in cost. 

“It is not believed that the facts sup- 
port these conclusions,” said Dr. Ed- 
wards. 

He gave figures for gas sales in 1949 
in eight important coal consuming states 
in which natural gas had made “substan- 
tial inroads.” Industrial sales averaged 
60 per cent of the total in those states 
and commercial sales 8 per cent, he said. 
Even in the retail markets where the 
factor of convenience was most im- 
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portant, he said, the element of cost 
was “far from being absent for a large 
portion of the consuming public.” 

“Despite the universal availability of 
gas and. oil the retail market still re- 
mains one of the largest markets for 
bituminous coal, closely approximating 
that of the steel industry, the electric 
utility industry, and ‘ether industrial,’” 
he said. “It greatly exceeds the rail 
market.” 

On cross-examination, W. L. Grubbs, 
counsel for the L. & N. Railroad, ques- 
tioned the drawing of a parallel to com- 
pare the troubles of the railroad and 
coal industries. Dr. Edwards said there 
was a parallel. The gas industry, reg- 
ulated, he continued, might reduce its 
retail price 9 per cent, and coal, not reg- 
ulated, had to follow suit. Mr. Grubbs 
described this as a “parallel in reverse.” 

He asked Dr. Edwards if he intended 
to convey the impression that the coal 
industry had performed more than its 
share of the overhead burden. Dr. Ed- 
wards said his intent was to indicate that 
coal had contributed “enormously” and 
that the key to the contribution was 
volume. 

Dr. Edwards answered in the affirma- 
tive a question of Mr. Grubbs as to 
whether it was his idea that the rail- 
roads would be unwise to raise rates in 
view of the competition of natural gas. 
He said coal-could not use the ceiling 
prices its competitors had set for it 
even in the present period of industrial 
expansion. 


Rail Traffic Analyzed 


William E. Carpenter, transportation 
traffic and cost analyst, of Washington, 
D.C., testified on behalf of the bitu- 
minous coal mining industry and in- 
troduced an exhibit, “Statistical State- 
ment Filed on Behalf of the Bituminous 
Coal Mining Industry.” He said part 
of his exhibit was in the nature of a 
rebuttal to certain exhibits of Dr. 
Parmelee, of the A.A.R., and generally 
to verified statements filed on behalf of 
the railroads, and part related to anal- 
ysis of coal-carrying railroads. 

Mr. Carpenter said that prospects for 
the year 1951, in terms of net railway 
operating income at present rate levels, 
when compared with the year 1950, “ap- 
pear to become more grim as one swings 
around the country through the south 
and to the west.” For example, he said, 
the eastern roads foresaw a reduction of 
1.4 million dollars, amounting to less 
than one per cent; Pocahontas Region 
roads estimated an 8.8 million dollar re- 
duction, which percentagewise was al- 
most 12; southern roads anticipated a 
19.4 million dollar reduction, which was 
slightly more than 16 per cent; and 
western railroads anticipated a 173.5 
million dollar reduction, a decline of al- 
most 25 per cent. 

He said the effect of these declines on 
net railway operating income, when re- 
lated to the net investment figure used 
by the railroads in their estimates in 1951 
compared with 1950, with no increase in 
rates, was shown to be 0.1 per cent in 
the Eastern District, 0.9 per cent in both 
the Pocahontas and southern regions, 
and slightly more than 1.0 in the Western 
District. He then compared these esti- 
mated rates of return for 1951 at present 
rates with a 30-year average, 1921-1950. 
He said the railroad plant in that time 


had expanded by almost one quarter, not 
at a 6 per cent return, but at an average 
return of slightly more than half that 
amount. 


Turning to individual railroad esti- 
mates, he said it would appear that each 
railroad “had its own crystal ball.” A 
review of underlying data revealed, he 
said, that operating expenses in 1951 
would: be at the same level regardless of 
whether an increase was granted or not 
for a great majority of the railroads. 


“However,” he continued, “the follow- 
ing railroads indicate that they will ex- 
perience lower operating expenses in 
1951 if a rate increase is granted than if 
no increase is granted. These are: The 
Illinois Central, Seaboard Air Line, 
Great Northern, and the Northern 
Pacific. Contrarywise, higher operating 
expenses are estimated for 1951, in the 
event an increase is granted, by the 
B. & O., Pennsylvania, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Santa Fe, Southern Pacific and T. 
& N.O.” 

Mr. Carpenter said a review of these 
individual railroad estimates with respect 
to traffic prospects in 1951 at present 
rate levels impressed one with their con- 
servative nature. He said that if an 
analogy in today’s situation might be 
drawn with the experience of the rail- 
roads in 1940 and 194l1—and there were 
many elements in today’s national and 
international situation analagous, he 
said, to those existing in February, 1940 
—a repetition of the increase then ex- 
perienced in ton-miles was within the 
realm of probability. 

In discussing a comparison between 
bituminous coal railroads as one group 
and the remaining railroads in the coun- 
try as another group, Mr. Carpenter said 
the purpose of his analysis was to demon- 
strate the profitableness of coal traffic 
under present rates. He said it served 
to point up the probability that coal 
traffic on non-coal roads was handled at 
a greater profit than other traffic. He 
said his analysis included a determina- 
tion of the probable disposition of the 
proposed increases in bituminous coal 
rates as between various groups of rail- 
roads. 


Midwest Coal Bureau 


H. J. Goudelock, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau, 
appeared and presented a statement 
which was stipulated into the record. 
In his statement, he asked that the 
motion for interim relief be denied and 
that the proceeding be assigned for “full 
hearing and orderly disposition on a 
complete record at the convenience of the 
Commission.” 

Mr. Goudelock said the bureau opposed 
the increases on coal, particularly from 
southwestern mine origins to the terri- 
tory of distribution. 

Rates on coal had already been in- 
creased a maximum of $1.05 a ton as the 
result of the Commission’s reports and 
orders in the last three general increase 
cases, he said. The protestants he rep- 
resented, he said, conceded that carrier 
costs for wages and materials and sup- 
plies had increased since the last de- 
cision. He said the coal industry had 
experienced like increases. 

Commissioner Mahaffie asked if the 
railroads were ready to cross-examine 
General Philip B. Fleming, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, on a verified state- 
ment he had filed earlier on behalf of 
the Department of Commerce. Mr. Bur- 
gess announced that he did not now 
desire to cross-examine General Flem- 
ing. ' 
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Dr. Parmelee, of the A.A.R., recalled 
for rebuttal testimony by Mr. Burgess, 
presented for the record, among other 
things, a revised portion of one of his 
exhibits showing estimates of 31 repre- 
sentative railroads. The figures had been 
revised by the A.A.R. at the request of 
Mr. Burchmore to include some actuai 
1950 data on revenue ton-miles. 

An exhibit was entered by Dr. Parme- 
lee showing the estimated cost of wage 
increases of one cent an hour for Class 
I railways. Dr. Parmalee said the total 
cost of that increase for all classes of 
employes, calculated on a basis of 1949 
service hours of employment, was $30,- 
615,000. This total was broken down to 
show the largest item, that for non- 
operating workers, as $20,850,000, and, 
for operating employes, yard service ac- 
counted for $3,132,000, road _ service 
for $4,921,000 and all other employes, 
except officials, $1,712,000, of the operat- 
ing employe total. The exhibit also gave 
the figures for the three main districts, 
the amounts for the nonoperating em- 
ployes being in the lead. The totals 
were: Eastern District, including the Po- 
cahontas Region, $13,701,000; Southern 
Region, $4,313,000; and Western District, 
$12,601,000. 

Dr. Parmalee said he did not yet have 
figures for 1950 on the one cent an hour 
wage increases. He said that obviously 
there were more employes in 1950 than 
in 1949 and for that reason he did not 
know the service hours results for 1950. 

On cross examination Walter Matson, 
of the Department of Agriculture, said 
that it might be that service hours de- 
creased in 1950. Dr. Parmelee said that 
if there was a decrease, it was probably 
very small. 

The increase in number of employes in 
1950 over 1949 was about 3 per cent, said 
Dr. Parmelee, adding that he did not 
yet know whether or not the service 
hours increased proportionately. 


Anthracite Industry 

In a side hearing conducted by Exam- 
iner Fuller, C. J. Goodyear, appearing 
for the Anthracite Institute on direct 
examination by Granville Curry, of 
Washington, D. C., opposed any increase 
in anthracite coal rates until a full in- 
vestigation made it certain that such in- 


creases were proper and justifiable. He 


said the institute believed the petition 
for interim increases should be denied. 


He said the financial status of the an- 
thracite industry had for 20 years or 
more been “chronically depressed.” He 
also said that although the net income 
of the anthracite industry in 1950 was 
less than 2 per cent of its gross revenue, 
and the prices set for it by the federal 
government would reduce that figure, the 
eastern carriers in 1950 had net income 
at a rate more than four times, and were 
now seeking revenues that would make 
their percentage of return more than six 
times, the percentage in the anthracite 
industry. 

“Another measure by which the an- 
thracite and railroad industries might 
well be compared is by their prospects 
for the future,” said Mr. Goodyear. “The 
railroads, while they are breaking no 
record, are handling a large volume of 
tonnage. The country is entering upon a 
period of great expansion of production 
in every department of heavy industry. 
We hear about an increase of 25,000,000 
tons in steel production, about the need 
for increasing the production of cotton, 
copper, lead, zinc and a hundred other 
commodities which are to be needed in 
great quantities in the great task of re- 
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arming this country. There is no reason 
to doubt that these great increases in 
production will entail similar increases 
in the use of the rail transportation sys- 
tem, and in the revenues of these car- 
riers.” 


Oil Refiners 


Harry S. Elkins, on behalf of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Refiners Traffic As- 
sociation, said postwar history showed 
that increased rates had diverted con- 
siderable tonnage away from the rail- 
roads. 

“Should the Commission be of the 
opinion, that notwithstanding the effect 
of the last three ex parte increases, 
another increase should be authorized on 
petroleum products, we urge that the 
increases be subjected to hold-downs on 
all petroleum products,” he continued. 

“Such action is necessary to prevent 
losses of markets by these shippers and 
losses of tonnage to the railroads by rea- 
son of a further widening of spreads in 
rates over those from competitive points.” 

Petroleum products, he said, moved by 
railroad, pipe lines, barges and tankers, 
and by truck. He said that no other com- 
modity, to his knowledge, moved com- 
mercially by pipe line. He said the rail- 
roads hauled a small fraction of the pe- 
troleum products tonnage. 

The group of refiners he represented 
were interested primarily in inland do- 
mestic transportation, and his statement 
pertained particularly to Eastern Terri- 
tory, he said. These refiners distributed 
lubricating oils throughout the country, 
he said. Their main competition in the 
sale of such oils, greases, and special 
products came from refiners situated 
west of the Mississippi River, he said. 


Anthracite Railroads 


O. E. Schultz, chairman of the Coal, 
Coke, and Iron Ore Committee of the 
Trunk Line Territory Railroads, New 
York City, in the hearing conducted by 
Examiner Fuller, testified in behalf of 
the anthracite railroads. 

He gave price and rate comparisons 
for New York and Philadelphia, two of 
the largest anthracite consuming mar- 
kets. He testified that, on a basis of the 
New York retail price since 1939, the 
prices on pea coal and stove coal had 
increased 120 per cent, while the freight 
rate, including that proposed in Ex parte 
No. 175, had gone up about 40 per cent. 
In Philadelphia, he testified, the increase 
in retail prices amounted to about 113 
per cent while the rise in anthracite 
freight rates was only 58 per cent. 

To the nine anthracite railroads, he 
said, the proposed increase would mean 
about $5 million. He said these railroads 
were the Central of Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey, the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Lackawanna, the Erie, the Lehigh & New 
England, the Lehigh Valley, the New 
York, Ontario & Western, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Reading. 


Southern Interests 

Louis A. Schwartz, of the New Orleans 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau, testi- 
fied in a hearing conducted by Examiner 
Hall, on behalf of that bureau, also of 
the American Sugar Cane League, and 
of the Florida Rate Conference. He 
asked the Commission to deny the rail 
request for an emergency or interim in- 
crease. He requested that the entire 
question of whether the carriers needed 
additional revenue be assigned for hear- 
ing and that the necessity be fully es- 
tablished on a complete record. 

L. Hart, secretary and traffic man- 


ager of the Atlanta, Ga., Freight Bureau, 
testifying primarily for the Southern 
Traffic League, said the league was op- 
posed to the interim increase of any 
amount in rates and charges within 
Southern Territory and between that ter- 
ritory and other rate territories. He 
said the league’s opinion was that the 


evidence offered by the carriers with ‘re- . 


spect to the considered territory failed 
to sustain the claim that the southern 
railroads were in need of immediate fi- 
nancial assistance. 

“When full consideration is given to 
the rapid expansion of southern indus- 
try,” he said, “it is the considered judg- 
ment of those I speak for that the south- 
ern carriers have understated the in- 
creases in revenue they will secure from 
both freight and passenger business, be- 
ginning with the year 1951.” 


Meat Packers 

George P. Shuler, general traffic man- 
ager for Oscar Mayer & Co., testified on 
behalf of that company and also John 
Morrell & Co., Rath Packing Co., and 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., in opposition to 
increased rates on livestock, packing 
house products, and fresh meats. 

He said, among other things, that with 
about five exceptions, meat and packing 
house products had borne the highest 
percentage of increases under general 
percentage increases, of any commodity 
traffic, namely, 63.8 per cent. He said 
the accumulative percentage increase 
since June 30, 1946, for the entire country, 
was 57.3. 


John P. Staley, representing Swift & 
Co., opposed the granting of any in- 
creases in rates or charges proposed by 
the railroads in the instant proceeding. 
He said the maximum prices at which 
Swift & Co. could sell the commodities 
it produced and shipped were fixed by 
price control orders and regulations. 

“Swift & Co.,” he said, “is unable to 
absorb further increases in its cost of op- 
eration, including increases in transpor- 
tation rates and charges and increases in 
such costs will require that the ceiling 
prices at which its products are sold be 
increased if the company is to receive the 
fair and equitable margin of return to 
which it is entitled under the defense 
production act of 1950. Any increase 
approved by the Commission in this pro- 
ceeding would not only increase the rates 
and charges which Swift & Co. pays 
for the transportation of the commodi- 
ties which it ships and on which it bears 
the charges, but would also undoubtedly 
result in increases of numerous materials 
and supplies which it purchases. 


“Accordingly, Swift & Co. takes the 
position that the carriers’ request for an 
interim increase in this proceeding should 
be denied.” 


Paul E. Blanchard, of Armour & Co., 
said he spoke for that company as well 
as Wilson & Co., the Cudahy Packing 
Co., and Kingan & Co. 

“IT have read all of the statements 
offered by the railroads in support of 
the interim increase,” he said. “Summed 
up it seems to me that they are nothing 
but projected estimates of the traffic 
executives of the various railroads repre- 
sented.” 


He said his intention was not to imply 
that any of the opinions or estimates, 
either offered of record or given to Dr. 
Parmelee, were not offered in good faith. 
Mr. Blanchard asked that the Commis- 
sion, before giving final weight to these 
estimates, “check the prior estimates of 
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the same authorities with the known 
facts.” 


“We ask the Commission to check the 
results here now available of the ac- 
euracy of the former estimates before 
accepting the estimates which now con- 
stitute the sole basis for this interim 
increase,” he said. 


Livestock Producers 


Lee J. Quasey testified on behalf of 
the National Livestock and Producers As- 
sociation, the American National Live- 
stock Association, the National Wool 
Growers Association, the Texas South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, and 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 


“Our position is definitely against any 
interim increase as asked for by the re- 
spondents’ motion here,” he said. 


Mr. Quasey detailed decreases in live- 
stock shipments and revenue from 1946 
until 1949, and said, in response to a ques- 
tion of Examiner Hall, that he attributed 
the decrease in a large degree to in- 
creased freight rates. 

“We also believe, having given this 
thing much consideration, that with each 
increase in freight rates there has been 
a consciousness on the part of livestock 
producers to reduce their transportation 
costs on their livestock and they have 
sought to transport livestock and dispose 
of it at places near to their farms or 
places where the livestock is fed,” said 
Mr. Quasey. 

E. J. Hanson, traffic manager for the 
Grand Forks (N.D.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, and appearing also for the Com- 
mercial Club of East Grand Forks, Minn., 
and the Red River Valley Potato Growers 
Association, of East Grand Forks, op- 
posed any immediate freight rate in- 
creases. He also joined previous wit- 
nesses in asking the Commission to con- 
tinue in effect its previous rule of making 
the increases on lignite one-half of the 
increases granted on bituminous coal. 


Grain Increases Opposed 


Frank P. Aughnay, of Portland, Ore., 
manager of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
and Grain Products Association, opposed 
the carriers’ request for an interim in- 
crease in grain and grain products rates 
from the Pacific northwest to the first 
rate-break markets at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the Missouri River, and east 
thereof. 

“We feel that this situation, in con- 
nection with grain rates from our terri- 
tory, is a special situation, and that the 
best interests of the carriers would be 
served by not further increasing those 
rates but, rather, letting them stand the 
way they are,” he said. 

Mr. Aughnay said that grain and 
grain products rates already had been 
subjected to percentage freight rate in- 
creases of approximately 50 per cent, or 
more. 

“Pacific northwest grain and grain 
products’ shippers are now confronted 
with a request for interim increases of 6 
per cent in their rates to Eastern and 
Southern Territory,” he continued. “I 
think without doubt the statement could 
be made that if these further increases 
are granted it will effectively curtail what 
rn traffic is still moving in that direc- 

ion.” 

Freeman Bradford, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Indianapolis Board 
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of Trade, representing also the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association, 
opposed the interim increase. 

The grain business, he said, was trans- 
acted in large part on futures contracts. 

“Any change in freight rates during the 
pendency of those contracts seriously af- 
fects the contracts and the contracting 
parties,” he continued. “We, therefore, 
request that the Commission not permit 
an interim increase, as requested by these 
carriers .. .” 

Mr. Bradford requested that any in- 
crease, if granted, be made uniform 
throughout the country. He said that 
previously, when such a program was 
not followed the entire grain adjustment 
had been thrown out of kilter and never 
recovered. 

“We also ask if any increase is 
granted,” he continued, “that the Com- 
mission compel the carriers to reestab- 
lish markets and gateway relationships 
existing prior to the several increases, 
and then apply such increases as may 
be granted in connection with those ad- 
justments, and continue existing rela- 
tionship.” 

Mr. Bradford said that in Ex Parte 
No. 168 the Commission specifically re- 
quested the carriers to do all possible 
to reestablish relationships. He said 
Walter R. Stoddard, of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, wrote Mr. Burgess as 
counsel for the carriers, asking if it 
would be the intention of the petitioning 
carriers in the instant proceeding to re- 
establish these relationships. He said 
that an answer had not been received. 


Transit Charge Increase 


Charles J. Cucera, transportation com- 
missioner of the Toledo Board of Trade, 
said he opposed any interim increase and 
any increase in transit charges, interim 
or permanent. He said that under the 
carriers’ proposal an .89 cent transit 
charge would be increased to a full cent, 
representing an increase of more than 
11 per cent. 

He said the revenue derived from im- 
position of the present transit charge 
on grain or grain products by the east- 
ern lines was “enormous.” Members of 
the Toledo Board of Trade alone paid 
from $150,000 to $175,000 a year, he said. 
In addition, he continued, the carriers 
also received large sums from transit 
charges imposed on other commodities 
policed by them through the Central 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau. 

Mr. Cucera said that at present the 
rates on grain products from Central 
Territory to Trunk Line Territory were 
a half cent a hundred pounds over the 
grain rate, and “we do not feel that any 
further burden in increased cost in the 
transit charge should be saddled upon 
us when our competitors are not required 
to pay any charge whatsoever.” 

“We request the Interstate and the 
public utilities commissions to not add 
further to our disabilities, and that you 
deny the carriers’ request for interim, 
or otherwise, increase on the transit 
charge and minimum based on the in- 
bound rate,” he said. 

Thomas H. Maguire, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the railroads, asked Mr. Cucera 
if it would be unfair to summarize his 
position in the proceeding as follows: 

“That you came here with the firm 
intention of revising any increases on 
transit charges or on minimum charges 
per car on grain shipments, and that 


your objection to interim increase on 
grain rates came as an afterthought 
while you were on the stand?” 


“No,” said Mr. Cucera. “I was origi- 
nally instructed to oppose the transit 
charge on the minimum, although in 
our committee discussions we also had 
previously taken a position to oppose 
the increase.” 


Chicago Board of Trade 


I. N. Herndon, manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said that board opposed 
the railroads’ motion for an interim in- 
crease and took no position with respect 
to the permanent increase. He said it 
would leave the permanent increase to 
the judgment of the Commission. 


“Our reason for opposition to the 
interim increase is based on our idea 
that under present conditions there is no 
emergency which would justify such 
action, and that the carriers can well 
wait until the Commission has had an 
opportunity to review the entire record 
and determine the amount of the in- 
crease needed, if any,” said Mr. Hern- 
don. 

He submitted data which, he said, 
showed that the railroads serving the 
Chicago area definitely were losing the 
grain traffic to other forms of trans- 
portation. He said the railroads did not 
provide a sufficient number of cars to 
handle the business that had gone to 
other forms of transportation and did 
not keep in repair the cars they already 
had. 

“If they had had sufficient cars, and 
could have handled the traffic that was 
offered to them, rather than have it go 
to other forms of transportation, and 
kept their rates in line, it is our opinion 
that they would have had sufficient rev- 
enue so that it would not have been 
necessary to ask for this further increase 
in rates,” he said. 


Coastwise Ship Statement 


W. S. Jermain, chairman of the At- 
lantic-Gulf Coastwise Steamship Freight 
Bureau, submitted a verified statement 
on behalf of that bureau, whose entire 
membership consisted of three ship lines, 
Newtex Steamship Corporation, Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corporation, and 
Seatrain Lines, Inc. He did not appear 
for testimony but the statement was ac- 
cepted for the record by division 2. 

The statement was submitted in Ex 
Parte No. 175, Sub. 1. In the sub-num- 
bered proceeding the three ship line 
petitioners sought permission to effect 
contemporaneous increases in_ their 
freight rates and charges to the same 
extent as might be granted the railroads. 
This included effecting general increases 
in rail-ocean, ocean-rail and rail-ocean- 
rail rates and charges maintained jointly 
with the railroads, as well as to make 
corresponding increases in their local, 
joint and proportional all-water rates 
and charges, and in their joint truck- 
water, water-truck, and truck-water- 
truck rates and charges. 

The steamship petitioners said the in- 
creases they sought were generally neces- 
sary to (1) preserve the relationship with 
corresponding all-rail rates; (2) provide 
additional revenue to help meet increased 
costs of operation; and (3) enable the 
petitioners to continue to provide trans- 
portation service necessary in the public 
interest. They also said: 

“The general situation of these peti- 
tioners, the only three coastwise steam- 
ship lines presently engaged in the north 
Atlantic-gulf trade, is well known to this 
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Commission. The struggle to re-orient 
traffic to water carrier service since 
World War II, the arduous task of main- 
taining service in the face of constantly 
rising costs of operation since World War 
II, are too well known to justify burden- 
ing this record with repetition. . .” 


The coastwise carriers submitted an 
exhibit setting forth a comparison of 
crew wages, longshore wages, and fuel 
oil prices to illustrate examples of op- 
erating costs. They said they adopted 
generally the testimony and evidence of 
the railroad petitioners with respect to 
the urgent need for additional revenue 
in the form of increases in freight rates 
and charges. 


Atlantic Ports Lines 


W. J. Gray, their agent, of New York 
City, filed a verified statement in the 
main proceeding on behalf of the At- 
lantic ports steamship lines, namely, the 
Baltimore Steam Packet Co., the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., the Ocean Steam- 
ship Co. of Savannah, and the Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk Steamship Co. Mr. Gray 
said these lines had petitioned for leave 
to intervene. The statement continued: 


“In support of the said petition seek- 
ing authority to increase their port-to- 
port local and proportional rates and 
charges and joint or through rates and 
charges with common carriers by rail, 
water, barge or motor vehicles as set 
forth therein, it is stated that it has 
been the practice of the water carriers 
with respect to former ex parte proceed- 
ings involving increases in rates and 
charges to adjust their rates and charges 
to the same extent and in the same 
manner as authorized for use via rail 
lines. In this way the rates and charges 
involving the routes of the ocean carriers 
have been maintained in proper relation- 
ship with rates and charges applicable 
via rail routes.” 


They asked the same authority to in- 
crease their rates and charges as might 
be granted the railroads. 


Freight Forwarders 


Giles Morrow, executive secretary and 
general counsel of the Freight Forward- 
ers Institute, Washington, D.C., in a 
verified statement accepted for the rec- 
ord, said the intervening freight for- 
warders asked authority to make the 
same increases, on the same notice as 
might be granted the railroads. 

“Because of the inherent nature of 
freight forwarder operations,” he said, 
“the amounts which they pay to under- 
lying carriers for purchased transporta- 
tion account for a very large share of 
the forwarders’ total transportation 
revenue, and the net income of freight 
forwarders, under the most favorable 
conditions, is small when compared to 
the gross revenues. For this reason it 
can be readily demonstrated that a 6 
per cent increase in the cost of pur- 
chased transportation, without a corres- 
ponding increase in forwarder revenues 
would result in a substantial deficit, and 
that a corresponding increase of 6 per 
cent in both current revenues and cost 
of transportation purchased would pro- 
duce no more than a reasonable net in- 
come for the forwarding industry.” 

Mr. Morrow submitted a table which, 
he said, was a very conservative estimate 
of results that would have occurred in 
1949 and the first half of 1950 if (1) 
transportation costs of the forwarders 
had been increased by 6 per cent with- 
out a corresponding increase in for- 
warder revenues, and (2) both forwarder 
revenues and cost of purchased trans- 
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portation had been increased by 6 per 
cent. He said it was clearly evident 
from the table that the forwarders would 
have incurred heavy deficits in both 
periods if their transportation costs had 
been increased by 6 per cent without a 
corresponding increase in their own rates 
to the public. He added: 

“Assuming an increase of 6 per cent 
in both forwarder revenue and cost of 
transportation purchased, the forwarders 
would have had net income of approxi- 
mately $4 million for the year 1949 and 
$3.6 million in the first half of 1950. 
This would have resulted in an operating 
ratio of 98.3 per cent in the year 1949 
and 97.3 per cent in the first six months 
of 1950. The reasonableness of those 
figures must, of course, be evaluated in 
the light of today’s conditions and the 
purchasing power of today’s dollar.” 





Digest of Verified 
Statements Filed with 
1.C.C. in Ex Parte 175 


In accordance with the special rules 
adopted by the Commission to govern the 
proceedings in Ex Parte 175, Increased 
Freight Rates, 1951, many of the parties 
submitted testimony in the form of veri- 
fied statements. 

A number of those statements have 
been reviewed in the running story on 
the hearing in Ex Parte 175. 

Following are brief digests of the posi- 
tions taken by others in their verified 
statements. 


State Commissions 


Walter R. McDonald, president, South- 
eastern Association of Railroad & Utili- 
ties Commissioners: 

“. . it is respectfully urged that no 
emergency exists which would justify 
the interim relief which the carriers seek, 
with the possible exception of the East- 
ern District carriers. The interests I 
represent take no position at this time 
with respect to the permanent or con- 
tinuing relief sought by the carriers, 
other than to insist that full and com- 
plete hearings be accorded so that all 
pertinent evidence may be placed before 
the Commission, and certain policy mat- 
ters brought into issue including the 
practice of the carriers in relieving cer- 
tain commodities of the increases which 
apply to general traffic.” 

J. Roy Jones, for the South Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture, 
Columbia, S. C.: 

“The agricultural interests I represent 
are not convinced that any financial 
emergency exists in the field of transpor- 
tation. In the event the Commission 
decides that further investigation might 
develop some justification for increased 
freight rates, we urge that territorial 
hearings be held and that sufficient time 
elapse prior to such hearings to afford 
opportunity to the representatives of 
agriculture and others to assemble the 
necessary data for presentation.” 


John J. Bonebrake, director, rate divi- 
sion, State Corporation Commission of 
Kansas, Topeka, Kan.: 


“While carloadings and revenue ton- 
miles do not always follow the same pat- 
tern, the experience during World War 
II was that ton-miles increased more 
rapidly than did carloadings, doubtless 
due to longer hauls and heavier loading. 


The situation today would appear to 
have somewhat similar conditions, as 
existed in that period, so it is my ex- 
pectation that when ton-mile data are 
available for the 1951 period .. . they will 
show a somewhat greater increase than 
is shown for carloadings. However, even 
if they show only the same increase it 
would seem ... that the 4.2 per cent 
increase estimated by Witness Parmelee 
for 1951 will prove to be a considerable 
underestimate. 


Business Groups 


Erwin H. Tuthill, Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn.: 


Reiterating the position taken in the 
past, Mr. Tuthill said the granting of 
an interim increase “creates a presump- 
tion that cannot help but work to the 
detriment of the shippers.’ He con- 
tinued: “It is our opinion that no in- 
crease in rates should ever be granted 
without a full and complete hearing of 
the facts involved. Even the stipulation 
to refund the amount of increase 
through claims for reparation in the 
event the increase is not found justified 
does not ameliorate this situation and, 
in fact, could only place the impossible 
burden on the shippers or receivers of 
freight of maintaining complete enough 
record to justify the filing of such 
claims. Under the circumstances, we do 
not feel an interim increase in these 
proceedings is warranted or justified.” 


C. Eugene Fowler, for The Mahogany 
Association, Inc., Chicago, IIl.: 


Mr. Fowler asserted that the ma- 
hogany log, and its products, in the 
period since 1946, had lost a great part 
of the characteristics which might have 
caused it to be considered in the nature 
of “woods of value.” He said, further, 
that it had become competitive with 
many native woods; that the Commis- 
sion should treat the mahogany log and 
its products “by its transportation char- 
acteristics” and that the “industry can 
no longer sit idly by and accept other 
than the substantial rate parity to which 
it is entitled under the law.” After a 
review of the various general rate in- 
creases, he said that “the mahogany 
industry asks that it be given due con- 
sideration this time, and if any in- 
crease whatever is placed upon its prod- 
ucts, that same carry a 35 cent 
hundred-weight maximum over the rates 
in effect on June 30, 1946, or prior to the 
Ex Parte 162 application.” 

Charles J. Browne, for Waste Material 
Industry Transportation Committee, New 
York, N.Y.: 

Mr. Browne said the committee was 
a national transportation body created 
by and functioning under the auspices 
of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., the New York 
Association of Dealers in Paper Mills’ 
Supplies, Inc., the Philadelphia Waste 
Merchants Association, and the Waste 
Paper Institute. He said that the in- 
dustry was particularly concerned with 
its future needs and its ability to absorb 
the present high freight rates during 
the periods when normal or below normal 
markets prevailed. The history of the 
industry confirmed the fact that peak 
prices occurred at rare intervals and were 
of short duration, while subnormal mar- 
kets continued in force for long periods 
of time, he asserted, adding: “For that 
and other reasons hereinabove set forth, 
it is the position of the Waste Material 
Industry Transportation Committee that 
there exists no justification for any fur- 
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ther increase in railroad freight rates 
on movements of the involved waste 
materials and that the petition of the 
rail lines to that extent be denied. ... 
However, should your honorable Commis- 
sion hold otherwise, we believe that, as 
has been pointed out at practically every 
hearing of this kind, the nature of the 
waste material industry and its value 
in the conservation of our nation’s 
natural resources, entitles it to some 
special consideration.” 


Coal Interests 


George H. Reinbrecht, traffic con- 
sultant, Coal Traffic Bureau of Northern 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

“The bituminous coal mining ‘industry 
... has invested many millions of dollars 
in the erection of cleaning plants, per- 
mitting better preparation of its prod- 
ucts and in the mechanization of its 
mines. This is for the good of the rail- 
roads as well as for ourselves. But the 
continuing increase of freight rates 
thwarts the efforts of the industry and 
the investment so made in order to meet 
. .. competition. For the above reasons, 
the bureau opposes any increases in 
freight rates on an interim basis.” 

Charles E. Bell, .executive secretary, 
Property Owners’ Committee, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

After reviewing increased rates of $1.05 
a net ton on bituminous coal from mines 
represented by the committee since 1946; 
saying competition of fuel oil and natural 
gas and other forms of energy had 
rendered it more difficult to market bi- 
tuminous coal; asserting that, on bi- 
tuminous coal alone, based on bituminous 
coal originations, the increased revenue 
under the proposed 6 per cent boost would 
amount to 43.26 per cent of the carrier’s 
estimated increase in wages and costs of 
fuel, materials and supplies, and 38.83 
per cent of their estimated increase in 
total revenue; and that Dr. Parmelee’s 
exhibit showed no separation of figures 
for the Eastern District and Pocahontas 
Region, Mr. Bell said: “In view of the 
foregoing it is respectfully submitted 
that no increases should be permitted in 
the rates on bituminous coal--either 
interim or permanent.” 

H. F. Cholet, traffic commissioner, Fifth 
and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


“|. . we ask the Commission to deny 
the petition of the carriers for further 
freight rate increases on coal. However, 
if in the judgment of the Commission, 
after full and complete hearing, the Com- 
mission determines that there should be 
further increases on coal, we respect- 
fully request that special consideration 
be given the short-haul coal rates, par- 
ticularly . . . from the Belleville and 
DuQuoin, Ill., groups to the East St. 
Louis-East St. Louis district . . . rather 
than to increase all coal rates a flat 
amount as proposed by petitioners here- 
in.” 

Clark E. Miller, traffic manager, East- 
ern Bituminous Coal Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 

“In my opinion the carriers’ estimate 
of increased traffic, 1951 over 1950, is 
entirely too conservative. Everything 
points to a much greater increase in 
traffic than that used by the petitioners. 
Therefore, under these conditions, the 
Commission should not grant any in- 
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terim increase, until sufficient time has 
passed to gain a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the amount of increased traffic 
the carriers may anticipate. We respect- 
fully urge the Commission to deny peti- 
tioners’ prayer for authority to make in- 
terim increases on bituminous coal.” 

Edgar O. Anderson, assistant traffic 
manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
Chicago, IIL: 


Mr. Anderson reviewed the history of 
rates on coal from the Southern Illinois, 
DuQuoin and Springfield areas, and con- 
cluded: “Based upon the facts which I 
have discussed and upon the evidence 
which will be presented by the National 
Coal Association, it is our position that 
the Commission should refuse to au- 
thorize any additional increase in the 
rates on bituminous coal from the mines 
in Illinois to any of the destinations to 
which such mines ship their coal, either 
on an ifiterim or permanent basis.” 


A. J. Christiansen, secretary, Northern 
Illinois Coal Trade Association, and 
Middle States Fuels, Inc., Chicago, Ill.: 


Representing bituminous producers 
with mines in northern Illinois, Fulton- 
Peoria, and Alpha-Atkinson districts in 
Illinois, Mr. Christiansen said: “We do 
not believe that further increases in 
rates on coal from the Fulton-Peoria 
district will result in the carriers getting 
increased revenue. In the light of the 
market conditions which will prevail, the 
coal producers are forced to find a way 
of marketing their coal at lower costs. 
They have absorbed substantial increases 

-in wages since 1948 in order to do so, and 
they are looking and will continue to 
look to cheaper forms of transportation 
to market their coal in competition with 
competitive fuels. The Commission 
should deny the interim increases and 
should further deny any permanent in- 
creases on bituminous coal.” 

Harold V. Scott, traffic manager, Coal 
Trade Association of Indiana: 

“The position of the Coal Trade Asso- 
ciation of Indiana in this proceeding is 
in opposition to the Commission granting 
any increases in the freight rates on 
bituminous coal, either as interim in- 
creases or aS permanent increases. Our 
opposition to any increases .... is for 
the reason that bituminous coal is now 
bearing more than its fair share of the 
cost of rail transportation, and because 
further increases in the transportation 
cost of bituminous coal will result in 
further displacement of bituminous coal 
as fuel by natural gas and fuel oil, as 
well as to other forms of transportation, 
such as trucks and barges, with a re- 
sultant loss in revenue to the rail car- 
riers.” 


Railway Mail Pay 
Case Hearing Resumed 


Hearings before Commissioner Mitch- 
ell and Chief Examiner F. E. Mullen, in 
No. 9200, Railway Mail Pay, were resumed 
in Washington February 26. 

In February, 1947, the railroads asked 
an increase in rail mail pay rates of 45 
per cent, and have since, by supplemental 
petitions, raised their request to 95 per 
cent above the rates in effect in 1947. 

After lengthy hearings, the carriers 
and the Post Office Department late last 
year agreed that the railroads should re- 
ceive an increase of about 48 per cent 
in the amount paid for the transporta- 
tion of the mails from the time the peti- 
tion was filed in February, 1947, to the 


end of 1950. The Commission had 
granted the railroads an “interim” in- 
crease of 25 per cent in mail pay rates. 


Since then, the Post Office and the 
railroads have filed suggested rate scales 
for the future. Among other things, the 
agreement on past mail pay included 
stipulations that, in the future, there 
would be a separation of payments for 
line-haul services and for terminal serv- 
ices. A Post Office spokesman has esti- 
mated that the scale introduced by the 
railroads reflects an increase of about 
119 per cent over the February, 1947 
rates. 


The first two days of the resumed 
hearing were taken up with cross-exami- 
nation by counsel for the Post Office De- 
partment, Arne C. Wiprud, of railroad 
witnesses: H. E. Mack, manager, mail and 
express traffic, Missouri Pacific; J. L. 
Heywood, assistant comptroller, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; and C. E. Huntley, secre- 
tary, American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation. 


Post Office Witnesses 


James O. Riley, director Office of Rail- 
way Mail Pay Adjustment, said that, 
reflecting the average increase of 38.83 
per cent which had been estimated as 
the result of the proposed rate. structure 
of the Post Office Department, it was 
believed that compensation to the rail- 
roads in 1952 would aggregate $282 mil- 
lion. 


“This, of course,” he added, “assumes 
that there is no substantial diversion of 
mail from rail to truck.” 


Mr. Riley said that the rates the de- 
partment proposes should be regarded 
as maximum rates because, he said, the 
cost level today was very high; railroad 
revenues were increasing “very con- 
siderably” as a result of defense ac- 
tivities; under the proposed rates the 
separately-dated line-haul rates were 
substantially in excess of line-haul pro- 
gressions in most baggage and express 
tariffs covering head-end traffic moving 
in passenger trains; mail traffic always 
had been a stable and reliable source 
of revenue to the railroads, and imper- 
fections inherent in cost studies should 
be taken into consideration. 

Another reason Mr. Riley advanced for 
making the department’s proposed rates 
maximum was that there were service 
advantages, “and even price advan- 
tages” in truck transportation over rail 
rates in effect prior to 1947. He con- 
tinued: 

“Under the rates proposed, it will be 
possible, in many cases, for the depart- 
ment to obtain substantially better serv- 
ice at lower costs by truck than by rail. 
While these diversions will not take place 
overnight, nevertheless, a trend will be 
started, which eventually will substan- 
tially alter the present transportation 
practices of the department... .” 

Thomas F. Proctor, transportation 
analyst for the Post Office Department, 
testified on revenues received by the 
railroads for the transportation of prop- 
erty in passenger trains and in less- 
carload freight service. 

Mr. Proctor said that the relative costs 
of transporting mail and carload ship- 
ments of other property differed in some 
respects, but that there were substantial 
similarities in the service rendered by 
the railroads in the transportation of 
mail and in the transportation of less- 
carload shipments of other property. 

Comparing local less-carload merchan- 
dise-freight traffic, from a service stand- 
point to a so-called working storage mail 
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car or lesser unit of working storage- 
mail space, he said that the transpor- 
tation of less-carload freight entailed 
numerous items of expense not incurred 
in the case of mail. He referred to those 
items as: Pick-up and delivery; prepa- 
ration of shipping and accounting docu- 
ments and records; great sums of money 
spent by the carriers in soliciting and 
advertising for less-carload freight; sub- 
stantial losses in less-carload freight 
revenues from loss and damage, pilfer- 
age, or outright theft; police protection 
over less-carload shipments, and the ex- 
pense of publishing tariffs, classifica- 
tions, and divisions sheets incident to 
the handling of less-carload merchan- 
dise. 


Other differences in the transportation 
characteristics of mail and other prop- 
erty moving by rail, said Mr. Proctor, 
were that mail was the only traffic as to 
which the railroads knew well in ad- 
vance of movement the origination, 
destination and volume of the traffic; 
that the railroads spent great sums of 
money for freight terminals, warehouses, 
car-floats, etc., for development activi- 
ties, for advertising and general public 
relations activities. He also referred to 
special services in connection with fruits 
and vegetables, and livestock, which he 
said railroads were required to provide. 


Leo J. Richards, transportation analyst 
for the department, testified as to re- 
duced operating costs because of im- 
proved practices and equipment, includ- 
— dieselization program of the rail- 
roads. 


STATE ACTION 





Truck Oil Rates in S.C. 


The Public Service Commission of 
South Carolina has postponed from 
March 6 to April 3 its hearing in Colum- 
bia on applications of Associated Pe- 
troleum Carriers, Inc., and South Caro- 
line Petroleum Haulers Association to 
increase by approximately 10 per cent 
tank-truckload rates on bulk petroleum 
products in South Carolina (T.W., Feb. 
10, p. 53). Postponement was made on 
request of South Carolina Petroleum 
Haulers Association. 





F.M.B. NEWS 





Would Deny Far East 
Charter to American 
President Lines 


Examiner C. W. Robinson has recom- 
mended that the Federal Maritime Board 
deny an application of American Presi- 
dent Lines, Ltd., to bareboat charter gov- 
ernment - owned, war - built, dry - cargo 
vessels for employment in its Atlantic 
Straits service (C-2, trade route No. 17). 

His recommendations were in a report 
in M-20, American President Lines, Ltd., 
Application. 

In the alternative, the examiner rec- 
ommended that, if the board should find 
that applicant had satisfied the require- 
ments of public law 591, which gives the 
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F.M.B. authority to charter government- 
owned vessels of the type described for 
any service not adequately served and 
for which privately-owned American flag 
vessels are not available on reasonable 
conditions and rates, the board should 
recommend to the Secretary of Com- 
merce that the charter be limited to one 
vessel for one voyage unless applicant 
had two sailings in March, 1951. In 
that case, he said, the charter should 
be for two vessels, but for one voyage 
for each vessel. 

Examiner Robinson said applicant’s 
witness had testified there was a short- 
age of space on liner vessels from the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts to trans- 
pacific points, brought about by the mili- 
tary situation in the far east, and that 
the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice requested the lines to set aside space 
for military supplies. The examiner 
said it was admitted, however, that most 
of the military cargo which applicant 
transported was destined to northern 
areas not served on the C-2 route, and 
that such type of cargo it transported 


to and from Malaya-Indonesia via the 
C-2 service amounted to less than 10 
per cent of applicant’s total traffic on 
the route. 


Ship Line Pact Change 


The Federal Maritime Board has an- 
nounced approval of agreement No. 
7655-1. 


The agreement registers a change in 
the trade names under which the joint 
service for which it provides is to be 
maintained in certain of the trades, as 
follows: “Fern Line” to be stricken from 
article 2(a) and “Fern-Ville Far East 
Lines” substituted; in subdivision (b) of 
the section, the same substitution to be 
made; in subdivision (d), “Barber-Fern 
Line” to be stricken and “Barber-Fern- 
Ville Lines” substituted; and in subdivi- 
sion (e) “Fern Line” to be stricken and 
“Fern-Ville Mediterranean Lines” substi- 
tuted. 

The form of signature in article 6 was 
also amended. 
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Power of I.C.C. to Tighten Restrictions 
On Rail-Owned Motor Carriers Upheld 


Supreme Court of United States Reverses Lower Court Decisions 


Favorable to Rock Island Motor Transit Co. and Texas & Pacific 
Motor Transport Co. in Their Attacks on Altering of Truck Rights. 


With four justices dissenting, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
on February 26 decided, in two opin- 
ions written by Justice Reed, that 
the Commission had power to tighten 
restrictions imposed by it on rail- 
road-owned truck line operations. 

The Supreme Court reversed the fed- 
eral district court for the northern Illi- 
nois district in No. 25, United States of 
America and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, appellants, v. The Rock Island 
Motor Transit Co., State of Iowa, Iowa 
State Commerce Commission and Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. In two other 
cases heard on the same record, the Su- 
preme Court reversed the federal district 
court for the northern Texas district. 
Those two cases were No. 38, United 
States of America and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, appellants, v. The 
Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Co., 
and No. 39, Regular Common Carrier 
Conference of American Trucking Asso- 
Ciations, Inc., appellant, v. The Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Co. 

Dissents by Justices Black, Douglas, 
Jackson and Burton were noted. Their 
position, stated at the end of the majority 
opinion in the Rock Island Motor Transit 
Case, was that “the Commission partially 
revoked the certificates involved in a 
manner not authorized by the interstate 
commerce act,” and that they would have 
affirmed the lower court’s opinion. 

Justice Reed observed, in his opinion 
in No. 25, that the Rock Island Motor 
Transit Co. was a wholly-owned cor- 


porate subsidiary of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co. and its 
predecessors and was a motor common 
carrier of property “in inter- and intra- 
state commerce, exclusively, for all prac- 
tical purposes, along the rail lines of its 
parent corporation” in 10 named states. 


Purchased Motor Rights Affected 


“This appeal,” Justice Reed wrote, 
“deals with additional operating restric- 
tions subsequent to the Commission’s 
formal approval of (Rock Island Motor) 
Transit’s purchase and operation, upon 
two of Transit’s acquisitions. The first is 
a segment of the so-called White Line 
purchase. The line was in process of 
perfecting its ‘grandfather rights’ under 
section 206(a), motor carrier act, at the 
time of appellees’ agreement to purchase. 
The order directing issue of the certifi- 
cate to Rock Island recognized this. This 
purchase was .. . reported (at) 5 M.C.C. 
451, 15 M.C.C. 763. The segments of the 
White Line purchase here involved are 
those between Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Silvis, Illinois, included in Transit’s 
certificate. of convenience and necessity 
issued’ in MC 29130, December 3, 1941. 
That certificate had only the following 
provisions in any way applicable to this 
controversy: 

“Service is authorized to and from 
the intermediate points on the above- 
specified routes which are also stations 
on the lines of The Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway Co. . 
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“The operations authorized on the 
above-specified routes are subject to 
such further limitations, restrictions, or 
modifications as we may find it neces- 
sary to impose or make in order to in- 
sure that the service shall be auxiliary 
or supplementary to the train service of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and shall not unduly restrain 
competition.’ 

“The second acquisition is the so- 
called Frederickson purchase, authorized 
November 28, 1944, Docket No. MC-F 
247 .. . by which Transit acquired 
from the holders of a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity a route between 
Atlantic, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska. 
Neither the report nor the order con- 
tained provisions alike or akin to these 
just quoted from the White Line cer- 
tificate ... 


1.C.C. Order on Reconsideration 


“On February 5, 1945, the Commission 
directed reopening of the dockets to give 
reconsideration to the above certificate 
and order .. .” 

Justice Reed said the Commission, 
after reconsideration, entered an order 
modifying the White Line purchase and 
the Frederickson order in several re- 
spects, so as to insure that Rock Island 
Motor Transit’s service would be limited 
to service auxiliary to or supplemental 
of rail service of the parent railroad. He 
said that Transit’s objection to the order 
modifying the provisions under which it 
operated might be generalized as a con- 
tention that the Commission’s order 
changed or revoked a part of Transit’s 
operating authority previously granted by 
the Commission without any failure by 
Transit to comply with any term, condi- 
tion, or limitation of the I.C.C. authority 
under which Transit functioned. On the 
other hand, he said, the Commission took 
the position there was no change in or 
revocation of its authorization to operate 
as a motor common carrier. The Com- 
mission, he said, understood the national 
transportation policy declaration as di- 
recting it to “preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of such transportation in the 
public interest. 

“The trial court,’ Justice Reed con- 
tinued, “accepted Transit’s argument... . 
The court found the undisputed fact 
to be that the Commission, in this modi- 
fication proceeding, was not acting under 
section 212 of the interstate commerce 
act authorizing changes or revocations in 
operating authority but under claimed 
power subsequently to impose conditions 
to insure that the operations would be 
auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail 
service; that Transit’s operations were 
at all times auxiliary and supplemental 
to rail service within the Commission’s 
definition of that service when the ac- 
quisitions were approved, and could not 
be changed or revoked except under sec- 
tion 212; that such restrictions as were 
proposed would interfere with the full 
motor common-carrier rights of Transit’s 
predecessors guaranteed to them by the 
‘grandfather clause’... and transferred 
to Transit by a purchase approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


Disadvantages to Motor Carrier 


One practical disadvantage to Rock 
Island Motor Transit of the modified 
conditions imposed by the Commission, 
Justice Reed said, was that it could not 
carry on a general all-motor operation 
on its own billings or under motor rates, 
joint or local. He said that Transit al- 
leged that the restrictions would bar it 
from participation in traffic on the af- 
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fected routes that now produced a gross 
revenue of more than $1,000,000 a year. 
He added that, “as damage to Transit, if 
the Commission order is enforced, was 
admigted, proof of the amount was dis- 
pensed with.” 

Restrictions the Commission imposed, 
requiring rail-owned truck operations to 
be “auxiliary to, or supplemental of, rail 
service,” Justice Reed said, hampered 
railroad companies “in the use of their 
physical facilities—stations, terminals, 
warehouses—their personnel and their 
capital in the development of their trans- 
portation enterprises to encompass all 
or as much of motor transportation as 
the roads may desire.” 


“The announced transportation policy 
of Congress did not permit such develop- 
ment,” he said. “We hold the new con- 
ditions are within the limits covered by 
the reservation of power to impose such 
further limitations as might be found 
necessary ‘to insure that the service 
shall be auxiliary or supplementary to 
the train service’ of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co.” 


Approval Order Not ‘Final’ 


With respect to the Frederickson pur- 
chase, said Justice Reed, the basic ques- 
tion posed was similar to that in the 
White Line purchase. He said that 
Transit contended the Commission’s 
order in that case was “final.” The Su- 
preme Court majority, however, ruled 
that “the certificate is the final act or 
order that validates the operation;” 
that the order of approval was not the 
“final” order, and that, until the form 
and contents of the certificate were fixed 
by delivery to the applicant, the power 
to frame it in accordance with statutory 
directions persisted. 

“A railroad purchaser,” Justice Reed 
wrote, “does not necessarily receive all 
rights a certificate holder possesses. Be- 
cause of the national transportation pol- 
icy and section 5, making a railroad’s 
purchase subject to conditions ... ap- 
proval may be conditioned by the Com- 
mission on the railroad purchaser’s will- 
ingness to accept a narrower certificate 
than that possessed by the seller. . .” 

In his opinion in Nos. 28 and 39, Jus- 
tice Reed said questions similar to those 
discussed in No. 25 were raised by “these 
appeals.” He observed that the Texas & 
Pacific Motor Transport Co. was a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway. Between July, 1939, 
and November, 1942, he stated, the Com- 
mission issued 16 certificates to Trans- 
port, covering various segments of its 
presently operating routes, and that each 
certificate contained one or more condi- 
tions as to relationship of the truck 
service to the rail service of the T. & P. 
He noted that in January, 1948, the Com- 
mission, on _ reconsideration, ordered 
modification of all 16 certificates to in- 
clude five conditions more restrictive 
than those theretofore imposed. The new 
restrictions, he said, had the effect of 
barring Transport from issuing its own 
bills of lading or performing all-motor 
service under all-motor local rates or all- 
motor joint rates with connecting motor 
carriers. He said the district court found 
that the Commission’s order would de- 
stroy the value of the certificates, $65,000, 
and would result in loss of annual reve- 
nue of $240,000 by Transport. That court 
held, among other things, he said, that 


the Commission’s order was unconstitu- 
tional because confiscatory. 


“In view of our decision of today up- 
holding the Commission in No. 25, United 
States v. The Rock Island Motor Transit 
Co., . . . all reasons for affirming the 
judgment below may be promptly re- 
jected,” said Justice Reed. 


Law on Certificate Revocation 


In his opinion in the Rock Island 
Motor Transit case, Justice Reed said 
that motor carrier certificate revocations 
might only be made under section 212(a) 
of the interstate commerce act for fail- 
ure of the carrier to comply with any 
provision of part II of the act or with 
“any lawful order, rule, or regulation of 
the Commission promulgated thereunder, 
or with any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of such certificate, permit, or li- 
cense. . .” 


He referred to an I.C.C. declaration, 
at 40 M.C.C. 473, that “it is our opin- 
ion ... that... the accomplishment 
of the purposes forming the national 
transportation policy require that, ex- 
cept where unusual circumstances pre- 
vail, every grant to a railroad or to a 
railroad affiliate of authority to operate 
as a common carrier by motor vehicle or 
to acquire such authority by purchase 
or otherwise should be so conditioned as 
definitely to limit the future service by 
motor vehicle to that which is auxiliary 
to, or supplemental of, train service.” 


Authority for I.C.C. Action 


Taking up the question of the validity 
of the Commission’s action in the Rock 
Island Motor Transit case, from the 
aspect of statutory authority for such 
action, Justice Reed said: 


“The Commission has power at the 
time of its approval of an application to 
limit the authority to be granted by cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity for 
the operation of motor carriers, whether 
the certificate is issued on an original 
application under section 207 or after 
acquisition under section 213 of the motor 
carrier act, section 5(2) interstate com- 
merce act. 


“Section 206 requires a certificate. Sec- 
tion 207 gives discretion to the Commis- 
sion according to the statutory standards 
of convenience and necessity to author- 
ize a part or all of the requested opera- 
tions. The service must be performed 
according to the ‘requirements, rules and 
regulations of the Commission.’ 


“The practice of the Commission from 
the beginning of motor carrier regulation 
has been to restrict motor carrier opera- 
tions both geographically and function- 
ally. The same was true of railroad 
motor carrier affiliates. We think that 
at the time of issuance of the certificate, 
if the Commission reasonably deems the 
restriction useful in protecting compe- 
tition, or for other statutory purposes, 
the Commission may require the railroad 
affiliated motor carrier to perform only 
those services that are auxiliary and 
supplemental to the rail service. That 
the railroads made use of motor carriage 
primarily in such fashion and was known 
to the Congress before the enactment 
of any regulatory legislation in the field. 
Such a restriction is a logical method 
to insure the maximum development of 
the two transportation agencies—rails 
and motors—as coordinate transporta- 
tion services in accordance with the 
declaration of policy, section 202(a) of 
the motor carrier act of 1935, 49 Stat, 543, 
later incorporated into the national 
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transportation policy, prefixed to the in- 
terstate commerce act of 1940. Specific 
statutory authority is found in the re- 
quirements of the proviso in section 213 
(a) of the motor carrier act of 1935 and 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act 
as amended in 1940. . . . Railroad opera- 
tions as motor carriers are forbidden by 
that acquisition section except to enable 
a railroad to ‘use service by motor ve- 
hicle to public advantage in its opera- 
tions.’ 


Rail and Motor Competition 


“A spate of cases can be cited to sup- 
port the practice, some of which were 
specifically called to Congress’ attention 
prior to the enactment of the 1940 act. 
With this knowledge that the Commis- 
sion was granting certificates when it 
deemed the proposed railroad motor 
carrier affiliates would operate as auxil- 
iary to and supplemental of railroad 
service, Congress reenacted section 213 
of the motor carrier act in section 5(2) 
of the transportation act of 1940. Such 
limitation was in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy, for other- 
wise the resources of railroads might soon 
make over-the-road truck competition 
impossible, as unregulated truck trans- 
port, it was feared, might have crippled 
some railroads. Motor transportation 
then would be an adjunct to rail trans- 
portation, and hoped-for advancements 
in land transportation from supervised 
competition between motors and rails 
would not materialize. The control of the 
bulk of rail and motor transportation 
would be concentrated in one type of 
operation. Complete rail domination was 
not envisaged as a way to preserve the 
inherent advantages of each form of 
transportation.” 


Dealing with the question whether the 
Commission had power, after issuance of 
a motor carrier certificate to a railroad- 
owned truck line, to change the rail- 
truck “coordination” conditions in it 
after the certificate had been issued, Jus- 
tice Reed referred to another Supreme 
Court decision, relative to a clause mak- 
ing the operating authority subject to 
further restrictions the Commission 
might find it necessary to impose in 
order to insure a continuance of auxiliary 
and supplemental operation and to avoid 
undue restraint on competition. 

“It was a clause like this in Interstate 
Commerce Commission v. Parker, 326 U.S. 
60,” he said, “that occasioned the com- 
ment that ‘if the Commission later de- 
termines that the balance of public con- 
venience and necessity shifts through 
competition or otherwise, so that injury 
to the public from impairment of the 
inherent advantage of motor transporta- 
tion exceeds the advantage to the public 
of efficient rail transportation, the Com- 
mission may correct the tendency by 
restoration of the rail movement require- 
ment or otherwise.” 


Parker Case and ‘Present Issues’ 


“As the issue in the Parker case was 
the right to issue certificates to railway 
subsidiaries when existing over-the-road 
motor carriage might have been utilized, 
no determination was made there as to 
whether or not such a reservation was 
valid. Its effect on the present issues 
comes from the ruling there made that 
the Commission had power to balance 
the public interests in the different 
methods of transportation so as to pre- 
serve the inherent advantages of each, 
even though its action might bring some 
disadvantage to one or the other systems. 
This duty was said (in the Parker case 
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opinion) to have been imposed upon the 
Commission by the national transporta- 
tion policy. 

“When competition, public interest in 
the preservation of the inherent advan- 
tages of rails and motors, and use of 
motor service by railroads in their opera- 
tions, are the basis, as they are .. . for 
allowing acquisitions of motor routes by 
railroads, we thing it consonant with 
that policy to reserve the right to make 
further limitations, restrictions or modi- 
fications to insure that the service re- 
main auxiliary or supplemental. Con- 
gress could not have expected the Com- 
mission to be able to determine once 
and for all the provisions essential to 
maintain the required balance. Such a 
reservation, of course, does not provide 
unfettered power in the Commission to 
change the certificate at will. That 
would violate section 212, allowing sus- 
pension, change or revocation only for 
the certificate holders’ willful failure to 
comply with the act or lawful orders or 
regulations of the Commission. The res- 
ervation by its terms does not offend 
against the provision of section 212 that 
a certificate ‘shall remain in effect until 
suspended or terminated,’ as section 212 
provides. ‘The Commission asserts the 
modifications were made in accordance 
with the certificate. The reservation 
would not authorize changes in opera- 
tion or service unconnected with the 
plan of coordinated operation; and in- 
deed Transit was not originally author- 
ized to operate independently and at 
large. What the reservation does allow 
are changes to insure that the operations 
will continue as auxiliary or supplemen- 
tal to the train service.” 


Transport Policy Consideration 


Justice Reed observed that section 208 
of the motor carrier act required that 
the certificate specify the service to be 
rendered and there should be attached 
to the exercise of the privileges granted 
by it, at the time of issuance of the cer- 
tificate and from time to time there- 
after, such reasonable terms, conditions 
and limitations as the public convenience 
might require. He noted that sections 
216(c) and 217(a) permitted motor com- 
mon carriers to establish through routes 
and joint rates with other carriers, 
“motor or otherwise.” Those sections 
with their general provisions did not, in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court ma- 
jority, override the specific requirement 
of the national transportation policy 
that the inherent advantages of all 
modes of transportation be retained, or 
the requirement of section 5 that ac- 
quisition of motor routes by railroads 
should require certain special findings 
and be subject to special conditions, said 
Justice Reed. 

In discussion of the meaning of the 
words “auxiliary and supplemental,” 
Justice Reed said Rock Island Motor 
Transit asserted that under its certi- 
ficate it could and did transport at 
either rail or truck billing and rates 
with no restriction of movement along 
the route. He said the appellees argued 
that the auxiliary and supplemental re- 
quirement was adequately complied with 
by restricting the service to points ‘which 
are also stations on the lines of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co.” He stated that the appellees cited 
Several cases to support their view that 
“auxiliary and supplemental” authority 
to rail-owned motor carriers permitted 
general motor carrier service along the 
Tail lines, including Pennsylvania Truck 


Lines, Inc., Extension—Lebanon, Ohio, 
47 M.C.C. 837. 

“What was in the Commission’s mind 
as to the meaning of ‘auxiliary and 
supplemental’ at the time it issued its 
certificate, we cannot be sure,” said 
Justice Reed. 


1.C.C. Power ‘Discretionary’ 


“At present a motor service is auxiliary 
and supplemental to rail service, in the 
Commission’s view, when the railroad 
affiliated motor carrier in a subordinate 
capacity aids the railroad in its rail op- 
erations by enabling the railroad to give 
better service or operate more cheaply 
rather than independently competing 
with other motor carriers. Undoubtedly 
the Commission has not consistently re- 
quired each rail-affiliated motor carrier 
to forego motor billings or tariffs. Key 
points to break traffic are relatively new. 
28 M.C.C. 5. Rail affiliates have been 
permitted to leave the line of the rail- 
road to serve communities without other 
transportation service. Those divergences, 
however, are an exercise of the discre- 
tionary and supervisory power with 
which Congress has endowed the Com- 
mission. It is because Congress could 
not deal with the multitudinous and 
variable situations that arise that the 
Commission was given authority to ad- 
just services within the limits of the 
motor carrier act. Section 208. The 
Commission has continually evidenced 
. . . by opinion and certification its in- 
tention to have rail-owned motor car- 
riers serve in auxiliary and supplemental 
capacity to the railroads... 

“While the practice of the Commis- 
sion has varied in the conditions im- 
posed, the purpose to have rail-con- 
nected motor carriers act in coordina- 
tion with train service has not. Cir- 
cumstances change. Different condi- 
tions are required under different cir- 
cumstances to maintain the balance 
between rail and motor carriage. We do 
not think the meaning of ‘auxiliary and 
supplemental’ is limited to the Com- 
mission’s practice at any particular 
time. So long as it may fairly be said 
that the practice required from the motor 
carrier falls within the meaning the 
Commission has given to ‘auxiliary and 
supplemental,’ the condition is valid.” 


Allegation as to ‘Due Process’ 


With respect to assertions by Rock 
Island Motor Transit that its certificate 
was property akin to a franchise; that 
it had invested large.sums in the ac- 
quisition and equipment of its routes 
and service, and that what it alleged was 
a revocation deprived it of property 
without due process of law, Justice Reed 
said: 

“We think that our previous holding 
in this decision that Transit took its cer- 
tificate and obtained approval of its ac- 
quisitions to operate in the aid of the 
railroad, auxiliary and supplemental 
thereto, makes it obvious that Transit 
had nothing of which it was deprived by 
the contested order. 

“The judgment of the three-judge dis- 
trict court is reversed and the proceed- 
ing is remanded with directions to dis- 
miss the complaint.” 

In the Texas & Pacific Motor Trans- 
port case, Justice Reed said that the pro- 
ceeding involved certificates for new 
routes under section 207 of the motor 
carrier act, and that no such certificates 
or applications were involved in the Rock 
Island Motor Transit case. However, he 
said, the opinion in the latter case con- 
sidered the Commisison’s practice in sec- 
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tion 207 proceedings and stated that it 
was the same as in section 205 and sec- 
tion 213 acquisition proceedings. 


“We now hold that the same consider- 
ations justify the reservation in issue 
here,” he said. 


Court Sustains Ship Line 
In Fight on N.L.R.B. Order 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an opinion written by Justice 
Frankfurter and handed down February 
26 in No. 42, National Labor Relations 
Board, petitioner, v. The Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., affirmed the judgment of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit that a National Labor Relations 
Board order against the steamship com- 
pany was unsubstantiated. ‘ 

The order was issued by the N.L.R.B. 
under provisions of the Wagner labor 
relations act August 13, 1946, and directed 
the steamship company, operating 73 ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes, to reinstate a 
dismissed seaman and to terminate what 
the board found to be coercive and dis- 
criminatory practices. The Supreme 
Court said that the case had been con- 
sidered by it once before; that it had 
then rejected the appeals court’s conclu- 
sion that there was “invalidating bias” 
on the part of the N.L.R.B. examiner, 
and that it had remanded the case to 
the Court of Appeals to consider the 
effect on its reviewing duty of the ad- 
ministrative procedure act and the Taft- 
Hartley act, which had come into force 
after the appeals court’s first decision. 


The N.L.R.B., in its decision in 1946, 
the Supreme Court said, had disbelieved 
some of the testimony justifying dis- 
missal of the seaman on the ground of 
incompetence and other evidence it 
deemed so insubstantial that it drew the 
“plain inference” that the discharge was 
“for reasons aside from the manner in 
which he performed his work. It said 
the appeals court unanimously concluded 
that “the inferences on which the board’s 
findings were based were so overborne by 
evidence calling for contrary inferences 
that the findings of the board could not, 
on the consideration of the whole record. 
be deemed “substantial.” 


High Court Will Hear Riss 
Attack on I.C.C. Procedure 


Probable jurisdiction was noted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
February 26, in a case involving an 
allegation of violation of the administra- 
tive procedure act by the Commission. 


The case, accepted by the Supreme 
Court on appeal from the federal district 
court for the western Missouri district, 
is identified as No. 479, Riss & Co., Inc., 
a corporation, appellant, v. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

According to the “statement as to 
jurisdiction” filed by Riss & Co., the 
question placed before the Supreme 
Court is whether applicants for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and neces- 
sity to operate as motor common carriers 
under section 207(a) of the interstate 
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commerce act are entitled to hearing 
and decision by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with sections 5, 7 and 8 of the 
administrative procedure act and before 
an examiner appointed and qualified un- 
der section 11 of that act. 


Riss & Co. said that hearings on an 
application it had filed with the Com- 
mission, requesting motor common car- 
rier authority for transportation of 
general commodities and explosives, were 
held on specified dates in November 
and December, 1947, and on May 19 and 
20, 1948. It said that the Commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers intervened in 
opposition to the application. It stated 
that on May 20, 1948, it learned for the 
first time that the examiner presiding at 
the hearings was not an examiner ap- 
pointed and qualified under section 11 of 
the administrative procedure act and 
was not otherwise qualified to preside at 
hearings under section 7 of that act, 
but was an employe of the section of 
complaints in the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers and was responsible to the director 
of that bureau. 


Riss told the Supreme Court that the 
Commission denied a petition by Riss 
for a hearing and decision on its ap- 
plication “in accordance with sections 
5, 7 and 8 of the administrative pro- 
cedure act.” The petition was denied, 
said Riss, on the ground that the “pro- 
ceeding was not required by statute to 
be determined on a record after oppor- 
tunity for agency hearing” and that 
sections 5, 7, and 8 of the administrative 
procedure act were not applicable. 


The western Missouri district court, 
on final hearing, sustained the Com- 
mission’s order and dismissed the Riss & 
Co. complaint, November 17, 1950. 


Rail Port Services Held 


Not Exempt From State Tax 


Opinions handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, February 26, 
in two cases brought to it from the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, had the ef- 
fect of rejecting contentions of two rail- 
roads that a franchise tax imposed by 
the state of Maryland on gross receipts 
of the railroads should not apply to the 
parts of those receipts that were derived 
from transportation of export and im- 
port traffic. 

The opinions, written by Justice Doug- 
las, were handed down in No. 96, Canton 
Railroad Co., appellant, v. Joseph H. A. 
Rogan et al., constituting the State Tax 
Commission of Maryland, and No. 205, 
Western Maryland Railway Co., appel- 
lant, v. Same. Justice Jackson wrote 
separate expressions of his views, saying 
he reserved judgment “in the belief that 
today’s decision of the court may be 
found, upon consideration of matters not 
briefed or argued, to be untenable.” 


Justice Douglas observed that the 
Canton Railroad Co. operated entirely 
within the city of Baltimore, Md., main- 
tained a marine terminal there and rail 
lines connecting this terminal with the 
lines of major trunk-line roads. He 
noted that the Constitution contained 
in its Article I a provision that “no 
state shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any imports or duties on im- 


ports or exports, except that may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection‘laws . .-.” 

“The ‘Maryland court,” he said, “held 
that the tax does not violate this provi- 
sion of the Constitution; and we agree.” 

The assailed tax, he said, was not a 
tax on the goods but on the handling of 
them at the port. 

“An article may be an export and im- 
mune from a tax long before or long after 
it reaches the port,” he wrote. “But 
when the tax is on activities connected 
with the export or import the range of 
immunity cannot be so wide...” 

In the Western Maryland case, he said 
the transportation of exports and im- 
ports to and from the port of Baltimore 
was involved. 
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“Problems of this nature,” he said, 
“like many problems in the law, involve 
the drawing of lines. So far as taxes 
on activities connected with bringing 
exports to or imports from the ship are 
concerned, we think. the line must be 
drawn at the water’s edge. Whether 
loading and unloading would be exempt 
is a question we reserve.” 

It was shown in the opinions that the 
Western Maryland excluded from tax- 
able receipts under the franchise tax the 
sums of $2,505,322.58 for 1945 and $5,- 
405,559.44 for 1946, while the Canton, in 
its tax return to the state for 1946, 
claimed that of its gross receipts from 
rail business in Maryland of $1,588,744.48, 
the sum of $705,957.21 was exempt from 
the franchise tax. 





‘Private Carriage’ Ruling in Schenley, 
Lenoir Cases Upheld by Supreme Court 


Judgment of Federal District Court, Dismissing Actions by Motor 


Carrier Interests to Set Aside Decision by 1.C.C. That ‘Primary 


Business’ Test Determines a Company’s Carrier Status, Is Affirmed. 


By a “per curiam” decision, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has given the effect of law to a 
determination by the Commission as 
to the criterion by which private car- 
riage, not subject to I.C.C. regula- 
tion, may be distinguished from for- 
hire carriage that is subject to such 
regulation. 


The “per curiam” decision was en- 
tered February 26 in No. 517, Brooks 
Transportation Co., Inc., A B & C Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., M & M Transporta- 
tion Co., et al., appellants, v. United 
States of America, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Schenley Industries, Inc., 
et al. The case was brought to the Su- 
preme Court on appeal from the federal 
district court for the eastern Virginia 
district. 

An intervener on the side of the ap- 
pellants was the Regular Common Car- 
rier Conference of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. The individual 
motor carrier appellants—Brooks, AB & 
C, and M & M—sued in the district court 
to set aside orders of the Commission 
that would effectuate the Commission’s 
decision that the Lenoir Chair Co., Inc., 
and Schenley Industries, Inc., were pri- 
vate carriers by motor vehicle and were 
not motor common or contract carriers. 
The district court dismissed the com- 
plaint of the three motor carriers and 
held that the Commission had correctly 
interpreted the interstate commerce act. 

In the Supreme Court, the United 
States and the Commission filed a mo- 
tion to affirm the judgment of the dis- 
trict court. The action by the Supreme 
Court, February 26, was announced “as 
follows: 

“Per curiam: The motion to affirm is 
granted and the judgment is affirmed.” 


Question Presented on Appeal 


On appeal, the motor carrier interests 
said the question presented to the Su- 
preme Court was: ; 

“May a manufacturer or merchant en- 
gage in transportation by motor vehicle, 
for compensation, of goods of which he 
is the seller, in furtherance of the sale 


thereof, without assuming the status of 
a common or contract carrier as defined 
in section 203(a) (14) or (15) and com- 
plying with the’provisions of part II of 
the interstate commerce act as applicable 
to such carriers?” 


The Lenoir Chair Co., as well as 
Schenley Industries, Inc., was a de- 
fendant in the district court case and 
an appellee before the Supreme Court. 
The trucking interests that filed the ap- 
peal said that the Lenoir Chair Co., 2 
manufacturer of furniture at Lenoir 
and Newton, N.C., since 1929 had trans- 
ported a portion of its products in its 
own trucks from Lenoir and Newton to 
customers in 15 states, and, on return, 
whenever possible, transported materials 
and supplies to and for use in its fac- 
tories. They said that Schenley In- 
dustries had instituted, in April, 1946, 
the motor carrier operations here in- 
volved and had filed an application with 
the Commission (as Lenoir also had 
done) for a permit, for the purpose of 
obtaining a determination of its carrier 
status. 

It was pointed out in the documents 
filed in the Supreme Court that the 
Commission held that Lenoir and Schen- 
ley were primarily engaged, respectively, 
in the manufacture of furniture and the 
sale and distribution of alcoholic liquors, 
and that the motor carrier operations 
of each were conducted as a bona fide 
incident to, and in furtherance of, their 
primary business, and not for the pur- 
pose of profiting from the transporta- 
tion as such. 


‘Compensation’ Test Rejected 

The U.S.-I.C.C. motion to affirm the 
lower court decision concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“Appellants contend .. . that the pri- 
vate carrier definition intended to ex- 
clude all other carriers who receive com- 
pensation for transportation of property 
which they own or transport in further- 
ance of any commercial enterprise and 
that it was the intent of Congress to 
classify all carriers receiving compensa- 
tion, direct or indirect, as common Oo 
contract carriers. Thus, they insist that 
compensation is the test. This same 
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contention was made before the Com- 
mission and the district court and was 
rejected by each tribunal. The fallacy 
of this contention is ably pointed out 
by the district court in its opinion. 

“In the light of the facts in the case 
at bar, the district court’s holding is 
amply sustained by the cases cited in its 
opinion. These authorities, together with 
the legislative history, also referred to 
in the opinion, demonstrate that Con- 
gress intended the ‘primary business’ 
test as the criterion for distinguishing 
between for-hire and private carriage. 
It is also clear from these authorities 
and the legislative history that Congress 
never intended to prohibit a concern 
which transports, in its own trucks, goods 
sold by it, from directly or indirectly 
receiving compensation for transporting 
those goods, or that such a concern was 
to be considered as a for-hire carrier 
and subject to regulation, when such 
transportation is in bona fide further- 
ance of a non-transportation service. 

“For the foregoing reasons, it is evi- 
dent that the appeal presents no sub- 
stantial question. It is, therefore, re- 


spectfully submitted that the judgment 
of the district court should be affirmed.” 


High Court Declines to Act 


On Dispute in Rail Union 


A Texas Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen in a dispute between the 
brotherhood and a minority of the yard- 
men represented by it in the Dallas- 
Miller (Tex.) yard was left undisturbed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, February 26. 

The U. S. Supreme Court ordered de- 
nial of certiorari in No. 525, E. L. Allen 
et al., petitioners, v. Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. According to the cer- 
tiorari petition, an agreement between 
the B.R.T. and the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad, relative to performance of work 
by yard crews in the Dallas-Miller yard, 
had been violated by the carrier, and the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 
had made an award in favor of “an 
available yard crew that would have 
been called to perform work involved in 
each such shift as the road crew per- 
formed the work.” The petitioners said 
the B.R.T. agreed with the railroad that 
one day’s pay would be paid by the rail- 
road to each such “available” yard crew 
for each violation, and that the award 
totaled $60,616.20. The petitioners com- 
plained that they, as “extra men,” were 
discriminated against in the apportion- 
ment of that money, and that the older 
“regular men” received about two-thirds 
of the money involved. 


C.G.W. Dividend Case 


Denial of certiorari was ordered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
February 26, in No. 506, Jacob B. Zim- 
merman et al., petitioners v. Chicago 
Great Western Railway Co., a case in 
which the petitioners sought to compel 
declaration of preferred stock dividends 
by the C.G.W. The petitioners, as plain- 
tiffs in the suit originally filed, con- 
tended that dividends on the preferred 
stock had been fraudulently and wrong- 
fully withheld by the railroad because of 
acts of a group of common stockholders 
who, the plaintiffs alleged, controlled the 
railroad’s board\ of directors. The USS. 


Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
reversed the district court below, which 
had temporarily impounded a portion of 
the dividends declared by the C.G.W. on 
March 30, 1950. 


U.S. Supreme Court Amends 
Opinion in Rail-Barge Case 


Orders denying a petition by “the 
Texas interests” for rehearing in the 
so-called rail-barge differential rate case 
(T.W., Jan. 6, p. 17) and amending its 
opinion by changes in the wording of 
three sentences were announced by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
February 26. 

The rehearing petition had been filed 
by the Galveston Chamber of Commerce, 
the Houston Port and Traffic Bureau, 
and the Railroad Commission of Texas 
(T.W., Feb. 10, p. 54). 

Considered in the Supreme Court’s 
opinion in the rail-barge differential rate 
proceeding were four appeals, docketed as 
follows: No. 45, Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co. et al., appellants v. United 
States of America, Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al.; No. 46, Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce and Houston Port 
and Traffic Bureau, appellants, v. Same; 
No. 47, Railroad Commission of Texas, 
appellants, v. Same; and No. 48, Savan- 
nah Sugar Refining Corporation, appel- 
lant, v. Same. The text of the Supreme 
Court’s order of February 26 in these 
cases follows: 


“The opinion of the court, 340 U.S. 216, 
is amended as follows: 

“1. On page 228, substitute for the last 
sentence: ‘The only points urged by these 
appellants not answered in No. 45 are 
that the order gives a preference to the 
port of New Orleans over certain ports of 
Georgia and Texas, in violation of the 
interstate commerce act and of Article 
I Sec. 9, Cl. 6, of the Federal Constitu- 
ion.’ . 

“2. On page 229, substitute for lines 1, 
2 and 3: ‘With respect to the constitu- 
tional argument this court in Louisiana 
Public Service Commission v. Texas & 
N. O. R. Co., 284 U.S. 125, 131, stated:’ 

“On page 229, substitute for the first 
sentence of the last paragraph: ‘And we 
are clear that whatever preference there 
is to New Orleans is the result of geog- 
raphy and not of any action of the Com- 
mission.’ 

“The petition of the Texas interests, 
appellants in Nos. 46 and 37, for rehear- 
ing is denied.” 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 


prosecutions, in federal, courts, for vio- 

lations of motor carrier provisions of the 

interstate commerce act or of Commission 

— and regulations thereunder, appear 
elow. 





Texas northern district, Amarillo di- 
vision, at Amarillo. Robert Blair, of 
Amarillo, on February 5, was fined $300 
following entry of his plea of guilty to 
an information charging operation as a 
common carrier without the necessary 
authority from the Commission. The 
fine was paid. 

West Virginia northern district, at 
Wheeling. Tom’s Express, Inc., Weirton, 
W.Va., on January 24, was fined $1,150 
following entry of its plea of guilty to an 
information charging it with violations. 
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The fine was paid. The defendant was 
charged with operating as a common 
carrier of property for compensation 
without a certificate and with permitting 
and requiring its drivers to remain on 
duty for excessive weekly hours. 

Virginia eastern district, at Richmond. 
On January 18, William Randolph 
Beverly, of Richmond, was fined $900 fol- 
lowing entry of his plea of nolo con- 
tendere to an information charging vio- 
lations. Execution of the sentence with 
respect to the fine was suspended for a 
three-year probationary period. The de- 
fendant was charged with engaging in 
the business of a contract carrier of prop- 
erty for compensation without a permit. 
The defendant had been convicted pre- 
viously for similar violations. 

Massachusetts district, at Boston. Cen- 
tral Cab & Coach Co., Inc., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., was fined $1,000, February 
13, following its plea of guilty to an in- 
formation charging it with operating as 
a common carrier of passengers in in- 
terstate commerce for compensation 
without a certificate authorizing the 
operations described. The fine was paid. 

Oregon district, at Portland. Fines 
totaling $500 were imposed February 9, 
on John A. Nosler and Frideger Grocery 
Co., both of Ashland, Ore., following 
their separate pleas of guilty to an in- 
formation charging them with violations 
of the act. John A. Nosler was charged 
with engaging in the business of a con- 
tract carrier of property without a per- 
mit authorizing such operations. Fride- 
ger Grocery Co. was charged with aiding 
and abetting the carrier’s unauthorized 
operations. Each defendant was fined 
$250. The fines were required to be paid. 

Oregon district, at Portland. Los 
Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., of 
Seattle, Wash., was fined $1,500, Febru- 
ary 9, following its plea of guilty to an 
information charging it with granting 
and giving rate concessions to a shipper 
by aggregating less-than-truckload 
shipments and charging and collecting 
volume rates thereon. The fine was re- 
quired to be paid. 


Virginia western district, at Danville. 
R. P. Thomas Trucking Co., Inc., 
Martinsville, Va., on February 12, was 
fined $500 following entry of its plea of 
guilty to an information charging opera- 
tion as a common carrier of property for 
compensation without a certificate. 


Alabama northern district, southern 
division, at Birmingham. On February 
9, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
fined $1,500 following entry of its plea of 
guilty to an information charging the 
defendant, a private carrier of property, 
with permitting and requiring its drivers 
to drive for excessive daily hours. and 
to remain on duty for excessive weekly 
hours, and with failing to have in its 
files doctors’ certificates of physical ex- 
amination for its new drivers. The fine 
was required to be paid. 


New Jersey district at Newark. Fines 
totaling $1,600 were imposed, February 
9, on Seneca Transportation Lines, Inc., 
and David Swid, both of New York, N.Y., 
following entry of their respective pleas 
of guilty to an information charging 
violations. Seneca was fined $100, which 
was required to be paid, and Swid was 
fined $1,500, although execution of his 
sentence was suspended for a three-year 
probationary period. The defendant cor- 
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poration was charged with operating as 
a common carrier of property without a 
certificate. Swid, manager for the car- 
rier, was charged with aiding and abet- 
ting the carrier in its unauthorized op- 
erations. 

New Jersey district, at Newark. On 
February 9, Willis Elmer Riley, of New 
York, N.Y., was fined $160 following entry 
of his plea of guilty to an information 
charging operation as a common carrier 
of passengers for compensation without 
a certificate; with so operating without 
having on file with the Commission and 
published a tariff of his rates and fares 


applicable to such transportation; with 
so operating without having filed with 
the Commission evidence of approved 
security for protection of the public; and 
with failing to keep a driver’s log when 
personally performing such transporta- 
tion. The fine was required to be paid. 

Virginia western district, at Danville. 
Arthur Delbert Swann, of Yanceyville, 
N.C., on February 12, was fined $450 fol- 
lowing entry of his plea of guilty to an 
information charging operation as a 
common carrier of property for com- 
pensation without a certificate. The fine 
was required to be paid. 


TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 


C.C.C. Balks Against Changing Its Wheat 
Loan Maturity Dates, to Ease Car Supply 


Commenting on Proposal for Avoiding Intensified Shortage of Box 
Cars, Commodity Credit Corporation Official, in Senate Hearing, 
Indicates His Agency Will Not Act Without Legislative Directive. 


There will be no “staggered” maturity 
dates on Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans on wheat, in the interest of pre- 
venting an intensified box car shortage, 
unless Congress directs the C.C.C. to 
change its present policy with respect to 
the maturity date on wheat loans, an 
official of the C.C.C. has told the Senate 
agriculture and forestry committee. 


Frank G. Woolley, deputy administra- 
tor of the Agriculture Department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
and vice-president of its Commodity 
Credit Corporation, testified for the 
P.M.A. and C.C.C. in a hearing the 
Senate committee held at the request of 
committee members from northwestern 
states, to investigate the causes of, and 
to seek remedies for, grain box car 
shortages in grain-producing states of 
the central western and northwestern 
states. Seated with Mr. Woolley at the 
hearing were: M. J. Hudtloff, director of 
the P.M.A. transportation and warehous- 
ing branch; Albert J. Borton, of the 
P.M.A. grain branch, and Edward Shul- 
man, associate solicitor of the Agricul- 
ture Department. 


Other witnesses were: C. W. Taylor, of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Service; R. 
E. Clark, manager, closed car section, car 
service division, Association of American 
Railroads; E. L. Peterson, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., representing the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association and the Northwest 
County Elevator Association; Freeman 
Bradford, of Indianapolis, Ind., general 
manager of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, Inc., and chairman of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association, 
and Ralph E. Bodley, administrative 
assistant to Senator Ecton, of Montana. 


Inquiry Requested by Senator 
Senator Ellender, of Louisiana, chair- 
man of the committee, said that no 
legislation on the subject of box car 
shortages was pending before his com- 
mittee, but that an investigation of the 
situation had been suggested by two of 


its members, Senators Thye, of Minne- 
sota, and Young, of North Dakota. He 
said their views were shared by Senator 
Langer, of North Dakota. Senator Thye 
said the request for the hearing had been 
initiated at a meeting a few days earlier 
attended by Senators Carlson and 
Schoeppel, of Kansas; Johnson, of Colo- 
rado, and Young. 


Addressing Mr. Woolley, Chairman 
Ellender said that the “problem at issue” 
was the possibility of staggering the date 
at which C.C.C. loans on wheat became 
due. Senator Thye observed that the 
C.C.C. wheat loans under present C.C.C. 
policy matured on April 30. He added 
that the wheat harvest began in the “ex- 
treme south” about May 14 and pro- 
ceeded through the summer months into 
the late fall “in the extreme northwest.” 


There was a box car shortage now, and 
the situation was showing no improve- 
ment, said Mr. Woolley. The shortage 
ranged from 16,000 cars to 26,000 cars a 
day, mainly west of the Mississippi River, 
he added. Asked by Senator Thye 
whether it was not a fact that box cars 
owned by western lines were being kept 
on the eastern roads, Mr. Woolley re- 
marked that there was a shortage on the 
eastern lines, too. 


‘Acute’ Situation 


“If you were to have a staggered system 
of maturity dates from the Gulf up to 
the Canadian border,” he said, “this 
would be the time when box cars ought 
to be free to move the grain; but, to show 
how acute the situation is, at the time 
when you ought to be having them avail- 
able, you can’t get them at all.” 

He added that there were about 1,000,- 
000 bushels of wet wheat in Montana 
and about 5,000,000 bushels of wet wheat 
in North Dakota for which no box cars 
could be obtained. He said he had con- 
ferred with officials of the Defense 
Transport Administration, the A.A.R. 
and the Commission concerning the 
grain car shortage; that a fair share of 
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the available supply had been assigned 
to C.C.C. grain, but that the supply was 
not adequate. 


“There has never been an adequate re- 
building program since World War II to 
take care of traffic in an intensified 
period of economic activity like now,” 
he said. “That is just the main, funda- 
mental fact, and you cannot blink it.” 


Senator Thye maintained that if it was 
true that certain eastern lines had 120 
per cent of their box car ownership on 
their own lines, “then we are short up 
in the northwest and we have a perfect 
right to complain and demand of the 
I.C.C. and A.A.R. to get the cars away 
from those roads and pull them back to 
the northwest where they are needed.” 


Effect of ‘Per Diem’ Increase 


Senator Mundt, of South Dakota, said 
it had been brought out “a year ago” 
that one railroad rented a freight car 
from another railroad “for a smaller 
daily rental than a senator can rent a 
place to park his car all day in Washing- 
ton.” Asked by Senator Mundt whether 
an increase in the “per diem” for freight 
cars would relieve the situation, Mr. 
Woolley said his information was that it 
would. 

Mr. Taylor, of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Service, the next witness, said 
he had been “drafted” last September to 
serve as director of the bureau, but that 
the Civil Service Commission had not 
yet “cleared” his appointment and that, 
therefore, he was “without title.” 

“We would not be having this meeting 
except for the unauthorized work stop- 
page on the railroads starting January 
30,” Mr. Taylor said. “The last week in 
January we were recovering in fairly 
good shape from the December strike. 
When the strike started in the middle of 
December we had made good progress. 
The December strike tied up transporta- 
tion. Then we went into severe weather 
conditions and slowdowns at the prin- 
cipal terminals. And this strike starting 
January 30 tied up transportation, I 
think, in as tight a knot as it has ever 
been tied up. We realized, when the 
strike started, it would take five or six 
weeks at least to overcome it. Better 
progress is being made in breaking the 
backlog than was really anticipated. 


Cars Loaded During Strike 


“During the 10-day period of the strike, 
practically every empty car west of 
Chicago and St. Louis was put under load 
with grain or grain products or other 
commodities. Those cars did not go any- 
where ... We had virtually a 10-day 
back-up of business. Then, starting 
about February 10, we started to try to 
unbreak the backlog .. .” 

Mr. Taylor reviewed action taken by 
the A.A.R. and the I.C.C. to expedite 
the flow of empty cars westbound, observ- 
ing that 33 I.C.C. orders issued by A. H. 
Gass as agent for the Commission, effec- 
tive February 19, would require move- 
ment of 8,820 box cars a week from the 
east to the west. 

Grain export programs—excluding pro- 
posed shipment of 250,000 tons a month 
for four months to India—would total 
about 1,500,000 tons a month, said Mr. 
Taylor, adding that he thought that 
“that can be moved.” He observed that 
the railroads had about 150,000 cars on 
order, and that a request for enough steel 
to build 12,500 cars a month would be 
made. Senator Aiken, of Vermont, said 
he understood that the allocation of steel 
for freight cars, instead of being stepped 
up, had been cut to 9,000 a month, with 
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a prospect for further cuts. Senator 
Ellender said that, according to informa- 
tion he had received, the reason for the 
reduction of the amount of steel allowed 
for new freight cars was that the steel 
industry found it more profitable to 
manufacture steel sheets used for au- 
tomobiles than to manufacture steel 
plate, used for freight cars. 


“Suppose,” asked Senator Aiken, “you 
direct, say, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to return so many cars to the Burling- 
ton, and the Pennsylvania does not do it 
—what do you do then?” 

Mr. Taylor explained that railroads 
that did not comply with I.C.C. orders 
were subject to prosecution and fines. 
He added that “we have gotten very good 
compliance.” 


Loan Maturity Date Proposal 


Mr. Clark, of the A.A.R., proposed that 
C.C.C. wheat loans be staggered so that 
the loans to producers in New Mexico, 
Texas and Oklahoma might mature 
February 28 or March 1, those to pro- 
ducers in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and 
Nebraska might mature March 31, and 
those to producers in the northwestern 
states might mature April 30. 

- Mr. Peterson, of the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Association, supported that recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Woolley said the main objection to 
it was that it deprived the farmer of the 
advantage of the loan “at the very time 
when it is most profitable to him... 
when the price of wheat generally is 
highest.” 

“We certainly would not of our own 
volition want to take these benefits away 
from the producers,” he said. 

He stated that 331,000,000 bushels of 
the 1950 wheat crop were covered by 
C.C.C. loans, and that it could be ex- 
pected that the government would take 
over about 60,000,000 bushels. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C., recommended that March 1 
be fixed as the maturity date for wheat 
loans in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Woolley said the C.C.C. would 
want “other people in the government” 
to share the responsibility of changing 
the wheat loan maturity dates. He 
answered “yes” to a question whether, 
by such “other people,” he meant Con- 
gress. 


Causes of Car Shortage 


Mr. Bradford said that there were four 
reasons for the car shortage: (1) There 
were not enough cars; (2) there was 
slowness by the railroads in the early 
part of the season in attending to car re- 
pairs; (3) there was “very, very slow 
terminal service on the railroads, which 
keeps cars under load most of the time,” 
and (4) there was slowness on the part 
of some shippers in loading and unload- 
ing cars. He added that the other factor 
was the grain loan program, which he 
would not discuss. 

There would never be a time when the 
eastern railroads did not have a greater 
percentage of ownership of cars on their 
own lines than the western roads had on 
their lines, because “traffic just flows 
that way,” he said. 

Shortages of box cars had resulted in 
diversion of freight to trucks, he indi- 
cated. Flour was now being trucked 
from Seymour, Ind., to the Atlantic coast 
because of that shortage, and the truck- 
ing of grain had increased “tremen- 
dously,” he stated. 

Mr. Bradford contended that the empty 
freight cars that were required to be 
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moved from the eastern roads to the 
western lines should be taken from the 
“east end” of the eastern lines. 


“We don’t want to be bled, in Illinois 
and Indiana, to furnish cars to the 
northwest,” he said. 


Box Car Needs and ‘Peanuts’ 


Mr. Peterson said that on January 5, 
1951, the Boston & Maine had on its 
lines 240 per cent of its ownership of 
box cars, while the New Haven had 167 
per cent and the Central of New Jersey 
had 174.5 per cent. He averred that, 
when the car shortages amounted to 
4,200 a day in the northwest, 4,100 a day 
in the central west and 1,200 a day in 
the southwest, the 1,200 “empties” that 
were required to be moved to the west 
from the east daily under orders of the 
Commission were “peanuts” as compared 
to the needs of the western areas. 


Mr Clark said that as of February 1 
only 3.6 per cent of the railroads’ box 
car fleet was in need of repairs. He ex- 
pressed an opinion that “30 days from 
now” the situation would be much im- 
proved. 

Most of the railroads agreed that the 
present per diem rate on freight car 
rentals was satisfactory, but the subject 
was under constant study, he said. 

Mr. Bodley, Senator Ecton’s adminis- 
trative assistant, said Senator Ecton 
wanted to place in the hearing record his 
request that the western roads be given 
the box cars they owned, and his plea 
that a sufficient amount of steel for new 
freight car construction be allocated. 


Jones Resigns C.A.B. Post 


President Truman, February 28, ac- 
cepted the resignation of Harold A. Jones 
as a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, effective that day. Mr. Jones 
wrote the President that for some time he 
had felt “in justice to my wife and chil- 
dren, I should take some time out to at- 
tend to my personal affairs in California; 
which, I am afraid, have been rather 
badly neglected during these past three 
years.” The President, in his letter accept- 
ing Mr. Jones’ resignation, commended 
Mr. Jones for his public service and said 
he was fully appreciative “of the consid- 
erations which prompt your desire to re- 
turn to private affairs... .” 

President Truman has nominated Chan 
Gurney, former Republican senator from 
South Dakota, to a six-year term as 
a member of the C.A.B. 


Hearing on Rogers Nomination 


The Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee agreed, in an ex- 
ecutive session February 28, to hold a 
public hearing March 14 on the nomina- 
tion of John L. Rogers, of Tennessee, for 
reappointment as a member of the Com- 
mission for a term expiring December 
31, 1957 (T.W., Feb. 17, p. 64, and Feb. 
24, p. 15). 


Shipping and India Relief 


Testifying before the House foreign 
affairs committee at a hearing on pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the fur- 
nishing of emergency relief shipments of 
grain to India, Frazer Bailey, president 
of the National Federation of American 
Shipping, urged that there be writien 
into the legislation a provision that, 
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where government-financed cargoes were 
made available, not less than 50 per cent 
of such goods and commodities carried 
on ocean vessels should be transported 
in American-flag vessels. 


Ramspeck Nominated to C.S.C. 


President Truman has sent to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Robert Ramspeck, 
executive vice-president of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America and former 
member of the House in Congress, for 
appointment as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, succeeding Harry B. 
Mitchell, chairman of that commission. 


LABOR NEWS 


Anti-Strike Injunction 
Against B.R.T. Signed 


A permanent injunction, restraining 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
from striking as long as the “government 
of the United States continues to possess 
and operate the railroads,” was signed by 
Judge Michael L. Igoe in the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago, February 26. The 
union was fined $25,000 by Judge Igoe on 
February 9 for a three day “sick” strike 
in December. A second contempt action 
against the B.R.T. for violating a tem- 
porary restraining order by striking in 
early February was dismissed by Judge 
Igoe February 20 (T.W., Feb. 24, p. 17). 

In the federal district court at Cleve- 
land, O., Judge Emmerich Fried on Feb- 
ruary 26, after attorneys for the B.R.T. 
entered a plea of guilty on behalf of the 
brotherhood to a contempt of court 
charge, said he would suspend judgment 
for six months. Government attorneys 
moved to dismiss the case, but Judge 
Fried ordered that the anti-strike injunc- 
tion that the B.R.T. had violated should 
continue in effect. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 


Third Quarter Loadings, 


1950, Top Shipper Boards’ 
Estimate by 7.9 Per Cent 


Actual rail freight car loadings in the 
third quarter of 1950, totaling 8,263,691 
cars, exceeded the national forecast of 
regional Shippers Advisory Boards for 
that quarter by 7.9 per cent, according 
to data made public by Chairman Arthur 
H. Gass, of the car service division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 


Only one of the regional boards—the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board— 
overestimated the loadings for its region 
in its forecast, the margin of its error be- 
ing 5.1 per cent. Most nearly accurate 
of the regional forecasts were those of 
the Pacific Northwest board, off 0.6 per 
cent and the Great Lakes board, off 1 
per cent. Largest of the underestimates 
were those of the Ohio Valley board, 26.3 
per cent and the New England board, 
21.8 per cent. 


In the composite forecast of the.13 
regional boards, covering 32 commodity 
groups, overestimates were made with 
respect to 11 groups, as follows: All grain, 
9.7 per cent; cotton, 6.8 per cent; cot- 
ton seed, soybean and vegetable cake 
and meal, excluding oil, 2 per cent; citrus 
fruits 14.2 per cent; other fresh fruits, 
10.4 per cent; potatoes, 6.6 per cent; 
other fresh vegetables, 10.1 per cent; 
livestock, 14.8 per cent; poultry and dairy 
products, 4.8 per cent; cement, 5.5 per 
cent; and automobiles and trucks 10.6 
per cent. 


Underestimates were shown in a com- 
parison of the national forecast with ac- 
tual loadings as follows: Flour, meal and 
other mill products, 2.2 per cent; hay, 
straw and alfalfa, 5.4 per cent; coal 
and coke, 18.3 per cent; ore and con- 
centrates, 1.4 per cent; gravel, sand and 
stone, 69 per cent; salt, 6.9 per cent; 
lumber and forest products, 15.8 per 
cent; petroleum and petroleum products, 
5.6 per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 
8.8 per cent; iron and steel, 9.9 per cent; 
other metals, 2.9 per cent; machinery 
and boilers, 7.3 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 17 per cent; lime and plaster, 
16.2 per cent; agricultural implements 
and vehicles other than automobiles, 
11.5 per cent; vehicle parts, 13 per cent; 
fertilizers, all kinds, 0.8 per cent; paper, 
paperboard and prepared roofing, 20.1 
per cent; chemicals and explosives, 30.8 
per cent; food products in cans and pack- 
ages, 13.6 per cent, and frozen foods, 
fruits and vegetables, 3.4 per cent. 


Carloadings Totaled 740,557 
In Week Ended Feb. 17 


Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended February. 17, 1951, totaled 740,557 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced today. This was an 
increase of 180,489 cars or 32.2 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1950, 
when loadings were reduced by a general 
strike at bituminous coal mines, and an 
increase of 43,222 cars or 6.2 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1949. 

Loading of revenue freight the week 
ended February 17 increased 167,394 cars 
or 29.2 per cent above the preceding week 
when loadings were reduced by labor 
troubles. 


Coal loading amounted to 149,857 cars, 
an increase of 101,026 cars above the cor- 
responding week a year ago, and an in- 
crease of 31,038 cars above the preceding 
week this year, said the A.A.R., adding: 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 375,329 
cars, an increase of 49,080 cars above the cor- 
responding week last year, and an increase 
of 84,314 cars above the preceding week this 
year. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload 
freight totaled 80,263 cars, a decrease of 1,783 
cars below the corresponding week in 1950, 
but an increase of 24,222 cars above the 
preceding week this year. 


Grain and grain products loadings totaled 
48,724 cars, an increase of 10,515 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1950, and an in- 
crease of 7,377 cars above the preceding week 
this year. In the Western Districts, grain 
and grain products loadings for the week 
of February 17 totaled 32,149 cars, an increase 
of 8,655 cars above the same 1950 week, and 
an increase of 2,941 cars above the preceding 
1951 week. 


Livestock loading amounted to 7,134 cars, 
a decrease of 13 cars below the same week in 
1950, but an increase of 2,263 cars above the 
preceding week this year. In the Western 
Districts, loading of livestock for the week 
of February 17 totaled 5,318 cars, an increase 
of 127 cars above the same week a year ago, 
and an increase of 1,677 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 46,453 cars, 
an increase of 10,932 cars above a year ago, 
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and an increase of 11,582 cars above a week 
ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 16,940 cars, an 
increase of 5,395 cars above last year and an 
increase of 4,961 cars above last week. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,857 cars, an 
increase of 5,337 cars above a year ago, and 
an increase of 1,637 cars above the previous 
week this year. 

All districts reported increases compared 
by the corresponding weeks in 1950 and 


Cumulative Loadings 
1951 1950 
3,009,470 2,390,393 
651,124 612,464 


573,163 568,816 
740,557 560,068 


oeenn comand 4,974,314 4,131,741 


1949 


2,844,511 
682,143 
699,442 
697,335 


4,923,431 


Four weeks of 
January 

Week of Feb. 3.. 

Week of Feb. 10.. 

Week of Feb. 17.. 


Total 


Daily Car Shortage Totaled 
34,789 in February 17 Week 


An average daily shortage of 34,789 
freight cars was reported on the nation’s 
major railroads for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 17. 


This was the greatest daily average of 
cars reported in short supply since the 
week ended October 21 last year when 
the total reached 35,194 and the highest 
for any corresponding week since 1923 
when the shortage figure stood at 72,855, 
according to officials of the car service 
division of the Association of American 
Railroads. They attributed the situa- 
tion primarily to the recent railway 
strikes, resulting in dislocation of the 
car supply and an excess proportion of 
the number of cars under load. 


The total shortage for the February 17 
period, based on carrier reports, con- 
sisted of 21,669 plain box cars, 97 auto 
box, 4,488 gondola, 5,760 hopper (in- 
cludes 19 covered), 46 stock, 966 flat, 1,- 
626 refrigerator, and 137 miscellaneous 
cars. 


For the same period, reports of the 
carriers showed an average daily surplus 
of 2,021 cars, made up of 128 auto box, 
108 gondola, 32 hopper, 1,100 stock, 458 
refrigerator, and 195 miscellaneous. The 
reports showed no surplus of either plain 
box or flat cars. 


Record Week in Loadings 
Set by Canadian Railroads 


Another record week in Canadian rail- 
way revenue carloadings was established 
when 173,685 cars were reported for the 
period ended February 17, according to 
the public finance and transportation 
division of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Ottawa. 


This was the peak for any seventh 
week since the report was inaugurated 
in January, 1924, and showed an increase 
of 2,041 cars or 2.8 per cent over the 
similar week of 1950, the previous high, 
said the bureau’s division. 


The statistical report showed that cu- 
mulative loadings for the first seven 
weeks this year totaled 511,777 cars 
against 458,722 cars in 1950 and 540,169 
cars in the same period of 1949. Simi- 
larly, foreign connections supplied 239,- 
585 additional cars of freight compared 
with 196,584 cars last year and 223,211 
cars in 1949. 


For the week ended February 17, the 
bureau’s division stated, eastern region 
loadings rose from 47,933 to 50,510 cars 
or by 5.4 per cent, but the western re- 
gion, with lighter coal and crude oil 
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shipments, eased from 23,711 to 23,175 
cars. 


“Foreign receipts recovering from the 
switchmen’s ‘sick’ strike in the states 
(United States) jumped to 35,892 cars 
against 27,497 cars one year earlier,” said 
the division, adding: 


“The national commodity totals regis- 
tered good .advances in grain up from 
3,743 to 4,289 cars, and in grain products, 
vegetables, dairy products, and other 
animal products. Construction items, in- 
cluding sand, stone, gravel, etc., in- 
creased from 2,606 to 2,867 cars while 
other mine products were up 286 cars to 
1,635 for the week under review. Forestry 
production continued active as logs were 
81 cars heavier at 786, pulpwood climbed 
from 5,407 to 6,357 cars, and lumber rose 
709 cars to 3,950 cars. Woodpulp and 
paper totalled 5,229 cars, up 511 cars 
over the same week of 1950. Gasoline 
and petroleum products at 4,536 cars 
gained 785 cars. Iron and steel, imple- 
ments, fertilizers, canned foods and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures also advanced 
with the latter up from 4,653 to 5,827 cars. 
The eastern lines of the C.P.R. enjoyed 
an excellent week. 


“Declines from last year were in hay 
and straw, fruit down from 652 to 281 
cars, livestock off 370 cars to 1,138 and 
in fresh meats. Coal dropped from 7,818 
to 6,373 cars as foreign supplies were 
plentiful this season. Coke was lighter 
as were ores and concentrates down 219 
cars to 2,040. Crude oil was down sharply 
from 1,415 to 471 cars due to the western 
pipeline. Autos and trucks totalled 1,449 
carloads against 1,596 cars one year ago, 
the recent rail strike having delayed 
parts from the United States. L.C.L. 
shipments were fairly well maintained at 
16,132 compared with 16,236 cars in the 
seventh week of 1950.” 


Canadian Harbor Traffic 
Reached High Level in ‘50 


Special Correspondence from Ottawa, Canada 


Harbor traffic was at a high level in 
1950, returns compiled by the National 
Harbors Board show. The statistics cover 
the eight ports under the board’s juris- 
diction and reveal a gain of eight per 
cent in aggregate cargo tonnage over the 
previous year. 

Inward and outward tonnage totaled 
36,615,483 compared with 33,713,796 in 
1949. Vessel arrivals in 1950 numbered 
46,154 with net registered tonnage of 
37,115,589 as compared to 44,067 with net 
registered tonnage of 34,723,963 in 1949. 


Shipping and water-borne cargo ton- 
nage statistics of individual harbors for 
the calendar year 1950, with comparative 
totals for 1949 shown in brackets, are as 
follows: 


Halifax—vVessel arrivals, 3,012 (2,827); 
vessel tonnage, 4,405,238 (4,305,605); 
cargo tonnage, 3,724,161 (3,566,255). 


Saint John—Vessel arrivals, 1,606 
(1,645); vessel tonnage, 2,285,926 (2,337,- 
215); cargo tonnage, 2,071,300 (2,415,895). 

Chicoutimi—Vessel arrivals, 207 (198); 
vessel tonnage, 4,484,885 (4,178,588) ; cargo 
tonnage, 201,334 (155,590). 

Quebec—Vessel arivals, 4,512 (4,203); 
vessel tonnage, 4,484,885 (4,178,588) ; cargo 
tonnage, 2,261,280 (1,875,351). 

Three Rivers—Vessel arrivals, 2,434 
(2,200); vessel tonnage, 2,405,539 (2,241,- 
825); cargo tonnage, 2,776,214 (2,277,012). 

Montreal—Vessel arrivals, 4,796 (4,- 
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480); vessel tonnage, 8,263,614 (7,637,311) ; 
cargo tonnage, 15,315,533 (13,870,146). 


Churchill—Vessel arrivals, 36 (32); ves- 
sel tonnage, 82,131 (72,157); cargo ton- 
nage, 208,708 (170,324). 

Vancouver—Vessel arrivals, 29,551 (28,- 
482); vessel tonnage, 15,061,377 (13,820,- 
239); cargo tonnage, 10,056,953 (9,383,- 
293). 


Airline Mileage, Traffic, 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1950, 
Reported by C. A. B. 


The Civil Aeronautics board has issued 
mileage and traffic data for the 12 
months ended September, 1950, for do- 
mestic air mail carriers, trunk lines; do- 
mestic air mail carriers, feeder lines; 
domestic air mail carriers, territorial 
and international and overseas 
American flag carriers. 

For the domestic air mail carriers, 
trunk lines, ton-miles of traffic, for 
scheduled operations, were shown as fol- 
lows: Revenue passenger’ (including 
free baggage), 700,725,152; U. S. mail, 
43,236,881; express, 32,751,923; freight, 
109,341,491; excess baggage, 7,766,370, for 
total revenue ton-miles of 893,821,817. 
Available ton-miles on revenue flights 
were shown as 1,615,150,025. 

For nonscheduled operations of the 
trunk line domestic air mail carriers, 
revenue miles flown were 3,109,811; total 
miles flown, 3,163,840, revenue ton-miles, 


10,968,516, with available ton-miles 
shown as 18,776,697. 
Feeder Lines 


The feeder line domestic air mail car- 
riers were shown to have flown in sched- 
uled operations, in the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1950, 27,649,243 miles 
carrying U. S. mail, passengers and 
property; 645,984 for U. S. mail and 
property only; 3,460,570 with passengers 
and property only, and no mileage for 
property only, for total revenue miles of 
31,755,797. 

In nonscheduled operations, the feeder 
lines flew 355,947 revenue miles, a total 
of 383,529 miles, with revenue ton-miles 
of 541,184, and with available ton-miles 
of 804,662. 

Ton-miles of traffic were: Revenue 
passengers (including free baggage), 16,- 
396,800; U. S. mail, 577,061; éxpress, 
513,284; freight, 632,783, excess baggage, 
95,265, or total revenue ton-miles of 18,- 
215,193, with available ton-miles on reve- 
hue flights of 57,540,789. 


International, Overseas 


American flag international and over- 
Seas carriers were shown as having, in 
scheduled operations, in the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1950, the following 
ton-miles of traffic: Revenue passengers 
(including free baggage, 222,772,934; 
U.S. mail—letter, 19,013,522; U. S. mail— 
parcel post, 1,549,178; foreign mail, 4,- 
893,032; express, 44,723,675; freight, 12,- 
869,001; excess baggage, 4,698,702, total 
revenue ton-miles, 310,520,044, with avail- 
able ton-miles on revenue flights of 
544,837,634. 


Territorial Lines 


The domestic air mail carriers—terri- 
torial lines (Caribbean, Hawaiian), were 
Shown to have had, in scheduled opera- 
tions, in the 12 months ended September 
30, 1950, the following ton-miles of traffic: 
Revenue passengers (including free 
baggage), 3,886,286; U. S. mail, 69,511; 





express, 120,171; freight, 516,216; excess 
baggage, 53,643, total revenue ton-miles, 
4,645,827, with available ton-miles on 
revenue flights of 8,557,053. 





Rail Radio Equipment Sales 
Reported at ‘Record High’ 


Sales of railroad radio communication 
equipment has reached “a record high” 
and the interest of the railroads in two- 
way radio has increased steadily in the 
last two years, according to Robert B. 
Barnhill, manager of mobile radio sales 
of the Bendix Radio Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Barnhill made that statement in 
announcing receipt of orders for rail 
radio communication equipment from six 
railroads—the Texas & Pacific, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, the Milwaukee, the 
Burlington, the Atlantic Coast Line, and 
the Northern Pacific. 


The Texas & Pacific order, said Mr. 
Barnhill, covered radio equipment for 21 
diesel locomotives and 25 cabooses. 
Equipment purchased by the Frisco, he 
stated, was for use in the Frisco yards 
at St. Louis, for car checking and utility 
purposes. He added that the radio 
equipment ordered by the Milwaukee 
was for 50 cabooses and for wayside ra- 
dio stations to be installed between 
Montevideo, Minn., and Aberdeen, S.D.; 
that the Burlington’s order covered addi- 
tional rail radio units to complement 
existing systems, and that the A.C.L. 
order was for a complete yard radio sys- 
tem to be added to several others in- 
stalled by that railroad within the last 
year. 


The Northern Pacific Railway, it was 
announced, had ordered equipment cost- 
ing $150,000 to provide end-to-end com- 
munications on through freight trains 
operating between Dilworth, Minn., and 
Glendive, Mont., a distance of 410 miles. 
This equipment, to be installed on 14 
diesel road locomotives and 33 cabooses, 
was scheduled for delivery this year, he 
said. He added that 10 wayside stations 
on the Fargo division of the Northern 
Pacific also would be equipped so that 
radio contact with trains would be con- 
tinuously possible over the entire Fargo 
division main line. 





January Rail Employment 


Class I steam railways, excluding 
switching and terminal companies, had 
a total of 1,253,379 employes at the mid- 
dle of January, 1951, an increase of 8.87 
per cent compared with January, 1950, 
and a decrease of 1.86 per cent compared 
with December, 1950, according to a 
compilation by the Commission’s Bu- 
—_ of Transport Economics and Statis- 
ics. 


Employes by groups were reported as 
follows: Executives, officials, and staff 
assistants, 15,349; professional, clerical, 
and general, 207,820; maintenance of 
way and structures, 227,566; mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores, 374,797; 
transportation (other than train, engine, 
and yard), 148,614; transportation (yard- 
masters, switch-tenders, and hostlers), 
16,053, and transportation (train and 
engine service), 263,180. 

* ok * 

Railroads collect more than a billion 
dollars annually for transporting bi- 
tuminous coal. 
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Ship-Travel Santa Fe all the way 
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We're PART of the HEART of AMERICA... 
yx oie and We’re Proud of it! 


, be 
KANSAS CITY ie 


CREEK 
KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 
encircle Metropolitan Kan- 
sas City, connect with all 
other railroads, reach 
directly the important in- 
dustrial-wholesale- retail 
districts without bottle- 
necks —thus assuring quick 
handling of freight to, from 
and through the “Heart of 
America.” 


GRANDVIEW 
In the nineties, alert Kansas Citians built the Kansas 
City Southern to provide the shortest possible route for the 
KANSA CITY exportation of the Midwest’s fast-expanding production. 


The continuing vigor of the “Heart.of America” is indicated 
by the fact that Metropolitan Kansas City gained 17.7% in 
population (808,231) in the past decade—proportionately a 
PITTSBURG greater growth than New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Oh) JOPLIN Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati 
S) 6NEOSHO or Milwaukee. In the same period, Kansas City’s freight 
volume increased more than 40%. 


© FI.SMITH Today Kansas City Southern Lines are the most direct rail 

route between Kansas City and five World Ports—and there 
° are many other reasons why more and more tonnage is 
w moving to and from the booming South- Wn ese: and Gulf 
" areas via KCS Lines! 


TEXARKANA \ 
| heat President — Traffic 


syn NERO 


BEAUMONT g™ © Lane : 
PORT ARTHUR © CHARLEs ~ NEW ORLEANS 


it Headquarters of 
wad rl : Kansas City Southern Lines 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
GourTHERN 
nes 


FREIGHT HEADED SOUTH really 
rolls on KCS 77—out of 
Kansas City nightly at 8:40! 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Aggressive Industrial Development Work Still Vital to 


Railroads, Says President Fraser. Wartime Industrial 
Boom in Southwest Continues Through Postwar Years. 


AN INTERPRETIVE SECTION APPEARING Ist ISSUE MONTHLY 


Strong Katy Team Attracts Industry 


To Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma 


HEN, in 1945, the Missouri-Kansas- 

Texas Railroad was reorganized, 
with Raymond J. Morfa becoming chair- 
man of the board, and with Donald V. 
Fraser taking office as president, the 
new management set about to attract 
new on-line industry. One of its early 
moves was to expand the road’s depart- 
ment of industrial and agricultural re- 
search, and to appoint a salesman to 
head it. The man chosen was H. Gifford 
Till, a St. Louis advertising agency ex- 
ecutive who had personally handled the 
Katy’s advertising, and had lived in the 
southwest. 

Mr. Fraser, writing recently for an in- 
vestment magazine, said: 

“T have been asked many times if I 
believe industrial development depart- 
ments are still necessary units in a rail- 
road organization. My answer has al- 
Ways been an emphatic yes, and a 
highly trained, highly specialized or- 
ganization on our railroad is concrete 
evidence of my belief. Industries need 
Such departments as part of their rail- 
Toad service as much as railroads need 
industries . P 

“The ideal industrial department has 
available adequate sites for all types of 
industries in advance of the need by 
Such industries for such sites .... 

“Aggressive work on the part of rail- 
road industrial development departments 
has, almost since the beginning of rail- 
Toads, brought to the lines new or ex- 
panded industrial and agricultural plants 
of a wide variety—all of them building 
traffic, the lifeblood of any railroad. At 
the same time the work done by the de- 
velopment departments has proven of 


By N. C. HUDSON 


R. J. Morfa D. V. Fraser 


J. F. Hennessey, Jr. H. G. Till 


Chairman of the Board Raymond J. Morfa and 
President Donald V. Fraser, of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad have contributed much 
to the success of the road’s industrial develop- 
ment work through their contacts with bankers 
and businessmen in the southwest. Other lead- 
ing members of the Katy team to_attract on-line 
industry to the road are J. F. Hennessey, Jr., 
vice-president, traffic, and H. Gifford Till, director 
of industrial research and development. 


inestimable value to industry and to 
agriculture. 


“This intense activity continues today, 
and is as necessary today as it was 10 
years ago or 50 years ago. The activity 
will continue so long as scientific re- 
search discovers new industrial and 
agricultural methods and products, and 
so long as a growing, progressive nation 
voices a demand for those products.” 


A Three-Fold Task 


Mr. Till, in the course of a recent in- 
terview, declared that the task of his 
department was a three-fold one. 

“First,” he said, “we try to do the best 
possible job for industrialists looking for 
new plant sites in the southwest. Sec- 
ond, we work with industries already 
located on the Katy, helping them to 
expand their present markets and to find 
new markets. Third, we work with farm- 
ers, who still give the southwest its 
dominant industry. We attempt to help 
them modernize their methods, introduce 
new crops, practice soil conservation, and 
improve their lot generally.” 

To accomplish this program, Mr. Till 
built up an organization with an intimate 
background in both industry and rail- 
roading. His staff includes a trained re- 
search man, an agricultural specialist, 
and a consulting geologist. 

In 1947 Mr. Till began adding a num- 
ber of business management engineers to 
his department. These men, trained in 
industrial engineering, are constantly 
studying raw material potentials, mar- 
kets, and making surveys on various on- 
line towns where some industry might 
find just the things it needs. " 





On this solid foundation of trained 
engineering personnel, the Katy has 
recorded some very substantial indus- 
trial progress, together with the four 
states it serves—Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma. (The latter state does 
not appear in the railroad’s name be- 
cause Oklahoma did not exist as a state 
when the Katy Railway was organized 
in May, 1870.) The M-K-T extends from 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Junction City 
on the north to Galveston, Houston and 
San Antonio on the south, with lines 
extending to Oklahoma City and to Keys, 
Okla. It also serves such cities as Aus- 
tin, Waco, Fort Worth and Dallas in 
Texas, and Tulsa in Oklahoma, with 
3,243 miles of track. 

Katy tonnage grew from 291,190 car- 
loads in prewar 1940 to 514,762 carloads 
in 1948. 

The wartime industrial boom in the 
southwest has continued through the 
postwar years. In 1946 the road located 
240 new or expanded industries along 
the line, with investments of about $14,- 
000,000, providing jobs for 4,500 people 
and adding about 35,700 cars of freight 
annually. In 1947 the number of new 
or expanded industries rose to 360, with 
investments of more than $20,000,000 and 
new jobs for more than 500 persons. In 
the following year 167 new industries 
with plant investment of $16,000,000 and 
new jobs for 4,000 persons were located, 
and the 1949 annual report of the in- 
dustrial department showed 121 new in- 
dustries located, 48 expansions, 28 tem- 
porary locations, an investment of $8,- 
198,418, jobs for 1,712 employes, and 
traffic volume of 33,139 cars annually 
from the new industries located. 


Industrial Research Work 


The department conducts both specific 
and general research. It not only studies 
the immediate problems of an individual 
industry, but studies all the raw prod- 
ucts, natural resources and agricultural 


Dallas’ Airlawn Industrial District, known the 
country over, is served exclusively by the Katy. 
District restrictions demand modern masonry con- 
struction, with buildings set back from the street. 
Ideas embodied in the Airlawn District have been 
copied by other industrial real estate projects at 
Oklahoma City and elsewhere. 


products of the southwest, knowing that 
the availability of a specific raw product 
or component can often be used as an 
inducement to attract industry. 

Mr. Fraser, in pointing out the func- 
tion of the industrial development de- 
partment, said: 

“It is absolutely necessary that the 
department cooperate closely with all 
other departments of the railroad. Al- 
most every development calls for work 
in conjunction with several other de- 
partments. Our advertising department 
aids in preparation of literature and 
national advertising to attract inquiries 
and explain our purpose. Our legal de- 
partment is often consulted in the mat- 
ter of leases and options. The engineer- 
ing department aids in surveys, platting, 
maps and dozens of other ways. The 
operating department constructs switches 
and spurs, carries out the actual moving 
of materials or products. The auditing 
department aids us on financial matters.” 

The Katy advertises in national busi- 
ness and news weeklies, newspapers and 
sectional publications on the advantages 
of its industrial locations. It publishes 
its own brochures, containing illustra- 
tions and factual data about the south- 
west. Distribution of the brochures here 
and abroad has resulted in many in- 
quiries. 

The Katy’s industrial men read busi- 
ness magazines closely for leads, and 
cultivate on-line chambers of commerce 
and bankers. Chairman Morfa and 
President Fraser, through their contacts 
with bankers and businessmen, have 
contributed much to the success of the 
industrial development department. 


Mr. Till believes that the railroad 
has obtained very substantial benefits 
from his membership in the Society of 
Industrial Realtors. 

“A large motors plant on our railroad, 
which had been idle for a number of 
years, was sold to Kraft Cheese through 
a friendly New York broker and a mem- 
ber of S.LR.,” he said. “We have had 
S.I.R. members sell many parcels of our 
railroad property to good industries, and 
we find that by listing our properties 
with them we broaden our opportunities, 
we increase the number of prospects.” 

The Katy’s industrial development 
head believes it is good business for a 
railroad to list its available company- 
owned real estate with industrial brokers 
and to allow a commission on the sale. 

“As we review our operations,” he said, 
“the number of sales made by brokers 
for us to prospects with whom we were 
not at that time acquainted is so much 
more important than the relatively small 
amount of commissions that have been 
paid that the commissions become 
trivial.” 


Southwest’s Industrial Growth 


Not over one per cent of the sales 
of property participated in by the Katy 
are for company-owned real estate. 

“The vast majority of our new indus- 
tries are located on property which we 
do not own,” said Mr. Till, as he reviewed 
some of the out-industrial areas served 
by his railroad. 

The Airlawn Industrial District in 
Dallas, known the country over, is 4 
200-acre district served exclusively by 
the Katy. Development there is almost 
complete, with only two or three parcels 
of land remaining unsold. Several 
smaller areas adjacent to Airlawn are 
available for development. 

The 35 industries located at Airlawn 
have made a total investment in land 
and buildings of approximately $20,000,- 
000. Plans for the area were drawn 
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SMART FELLOW! He knows how 
to be ‘‘happy though harassed’’ when he has 
shipping problems. For he knows he can get 
resourceful help by calling a Southern Railway 
freight traffic representative. 


Of course, he knows that Southern’s 
freight traffic men aren’t miracle workers. But 
they are understanding of the unique problems 
faced by shippers today. And they are eager 
to pitch in and put their years of training 
and experience to work in behalf of perplexed 
shippers. 


Ship via Southern—and see! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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by the Katy’s industrial research de- 
partment, with the aid of engineering 
experts versed in the problems of indus- 
try. 

Restrictions demand modern masonry 
construction, with buildings set back 
from the street and served by rail tracks 
at the rear, with truck driveways at the 
sides of plants. Green lawns and 
shrubbery grace the unpaved areas 
around buildings, to make Airlawn a 
very pleasant place in which to work. 

A few miles northwest of Airlawn, a 
250-acre development at Farmer’s Branch 
is just beginning to locate industries. 
The Katy lead track is already in. This 
will be a restricted development, of the 
same type which proved so successful at 
Airlawn. Farmer’s Branch, like all other 
industrial districts served by the Katy, 
is privately owned. 

In Houston is the January District, 
which has eight or ten older industries 
served by the Katy. The 80-acre Janu- 


ary District, being developed in coopera- © 


tion with Hugh January, the owner, has 
another 120 acres adjacent thereto, 
planned for future development. Water 
and sewers are being extended to the 
January area, and four industries have 
so far located there. 


Two Districts in Oklahoma City 

At Oklahoma City a group of local 
businessmen, with the blessings of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and the 
cooperation of the Katy, has opened two 
new industrial districts, one parcel of 
land being purchased from the Katy. 
The first district, East Reno, is located 
on 42 acres lying between the Katy’s 
main line and East Reno Street. Spur 
tracks are already down and the area 
is ready for development. 

The second district, the Terminal De- 
velopment Co., is located on 40 acres 
directly south, across East Reno Street. 
The two new areas are being patterned 
after the Airlawn District at Dallas, with 
restrictions as to type of building, rear- 
door loading, and set-backs from main 
and auxiliary streets. These districts at 
Oklahoma City are only 1.5 miles from 
the heart of the city, and are near the 
area where most of the city’s workers 
make their homes. Katy lead tracks 
will go to every new industry site in the 
area. With the widening of East Reno 
Street, the district will offer fast distri- 
bution facilities, and direct access to all 
interstate highways. 

The districts are planned, with paved 
streets, a. 16-inch water main and three- 
phase power, in addition to all other 
utilities. All buildings will be of modern 
architecture, and construction is limited 
to masonry. “Turnkey” propositions are 
available, according to which the build- 
ing is constructed according to the user’s 
Specifications and requirements, then 
mening over by the owner on a long-term 
ease. 

At Fort Worth, the Kimbell Industrial 
District is a new development in the 
southern portion of that city. A new 
U. S. Quartermaster Depot occupies over 
100 acres near the project. The dis- 
trict is at the intersection of two in- 
terregional four-lane highways now 
under construction. Sewerage, water and 
trackage are being extended into the 
area. 

Discussing other 


industrial develop- 
ments in which the Katy is interested, 
Mr. Till declared that Waco, because of 
its central location, was a logical point 
for manufacturing and distributing fa- 
cilities serving the southwest. 

“The Katy ‘is in the process of de- 


veloping some industrial areas in that 
city, soon ta be announced,” he said. 

Parsons, Kan., to the north, is like- 
wise attracting manufacturers and dis- 
tributors serving the southwest and mid- 
west, according to Mr. Till. The Katy 
cooperates with the Parsons Chamber 
of Commerce in the development of 2 
40-acre tract. a 

At Tulsa, trackage has been extended 
into a new 20-acre development on Yale 
Avenue, with an additional 40 acres be- 
ing available for later use. 

Through a half-ownership in the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, 
the Katy likewise serves Texas City and 
Galveston. Mr. Till said that Texas City 
had rebuilt rapidly since the 1947 ex- 
plosion, and that scars of that catas- 
trophe were mostly erased. Galveston 
was growing industrially, he said. 

“Another promising development is at 


77 


Pryor, Okla., where the Grand River Dam 
Authority has acquired a huge steam and 
electric generating plant, formerly a part 
of the Oklahoma Ordnance Works,” he 
said. 

“The combination of a practically un- 
limited supply of treated water, large 
volumes of steam at varying pressures, 
and cheap electrical energy is proving 
very attractive to a number of large 
national manufacturers.” 

The Katy’s energetic president is bull- 
ish on the southwest’s future. 

“Why, this area is just beginning its 
development,” Mr. Fraser asserted. 
“Natural resources of agriculture, coal, 
oil, gas and minerals are the basis of 
true wealth, and this area is rich in all 
of them. The potentials are so great 
that one can truly state that the surface 
hasn’t even been ‘scratched. Here you 
have a combination of raw materials, 


The 35 industries located at Airlawn have made a total investment in land and buildings of 
approximately $20,000,000. Green lawns and shrubbery grace the unpaved areas around buildings. 
Plans for the area were drawn by the Katy’s industrial research department. 
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200 Acres of Choice Industrial Land 
Now Ready in the DENVER Area 


There are 300 acres in the Denver and 
East Denver Industrial Districts of which 
200 are still available and suited for 
almost any industry; ideal for process- 
ing, manufacturing or warehousing. 


The Denver Industrial Districts have 
necessary utilities, paved roads adjoin- 
ing, good industrial trackage. 


Already established here are Firestone, 
Gamble-Skogmo, General Motors, Kraft 
Foods, Miller's Groceteria Co., Quick- 
Way Truck Shovel Co., Ralston-Purina, 


FT. COLLINS 


| BOULDER 


DENVER 





Sunshine Biscuit, Western Electric, and 
about forty others including the widely 
known Denargo Produce Market. 


The new East Denver Industrial District 
can be readily adapted to meet your 
needs. 


The Denver area normally has a ready 
supply of skilled and common labor. 
The climate and recreational opportu- 
nities are unusually attractive. It is an 
ideal location in which to work and 
live. 


STERLING 


For industries who desire to locate in smaller communities along the 
Union Pacific in Colorado, we have industrial tracts in BOULDER, FORT 


COLLINS, GREELEY, AND STERLING. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrig] plant opportunities include sites 


in these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 
TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 125 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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ideal working conditions, and a rich and 
growing local market. You just can’t 
ignore such elements. They spell success. 

“Up until recently, industry came to 
the southwest mainly to build plants 
for distribution purposes. That affected 
the larger cities primarily—Houston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and others. Now, with a market 
for products, and with more accurate 
surveys of the treasurehouse of raw ma- 
terials available here, factories are mov- 
ing into the southwest. 

“Today a great many factories prefer 
to locate in smaller towns, where they 
feel labor is more permanent, and where 
the: plant can play a substantial role in 
the life of the town. Land costs, build- 
ing and operating costs, are often less in 
small towns than in the larger cities. 

“I predict that many of the smaller 
cities and towns on the Katy will soon 
find very substantial industries seeking 
locations therein. In the past few years 
we have located a number of factories 
in such communities.” 

Briefly commenting on the security 
factor in industrial location, Mr. Fraser 
observed that north Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri fell within the 
“Magic Circle of Safety” delineated by 
the economist, Roger Babson. 

The Katy’s industrial development de- 
partment issues a monthly progress re- 
port to officials of the road. The Sep- 
tember, 1950, report, for instance, told 
of 16 new industrial leases, bringing the 
nine months’ total to 171. Twenty-nine 
new industries were located on line in 
September, and 27 in August. Potential 
carloadings of the industries located in 
September totaled 3,217 cars annually. 
Of these 29 new industries, 3 were in 
south Texas, 6 in north Texas, 12 in 
Oklahoma and 8 in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

The road’s monthly agricultural re- 
port has news, state by state, on the 
weather, the harvest, crop yields, the 
status of grain elevators and box Cars, 
and plant diseases. The Katy, inciden- 
tally, is pushing a soil conservation pro- 
gram, and currently is conducting ex- 
periments in the Wichita Falls area. 

“We believe in Louis Bromfield’s gospel, 
that the land, with proper soil conserva- 
tion, can be made to yield a tenfold in- 
crease in crops,” said Mr. Fraser. 

The Katy Industrial Department’s 
agricultural specialist works directly 
with the farmers, the county agents and 
the various agricultural organizations, 
in developing new and diversified crops, 
and helping to improve production and 
widen markets. The Katy, in conjunc- 
tion with a Houston bank and various 
farm agencies, sponsored a “soil con- 
servation tour” which visited agricul- 
tural areas of north Texas. A second 
tour was operated in Oklahoma. 

“In contributing to the economic de- 
velopment of the southwest, our rail- 
road has had to do a lot of work not 
contributing directly to the railroad’s 
growth,” concluded Mr. Fraser, “but it 
is bread upon the waters. Opportuni- 
ties in the southwest are without limits, 
and this whole area is going to bloom. 
The last decade is just the beginning.” 


B. & O. Ore Pier 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will 
complete its new $5,000,000 ore pier at 
Baltimore early in April, it has an- 
nounced. Foreign ore shipments are ex- 
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pected to begin arriving at the facility 
soon after its completion. 

“Under construction for more than a 
year, the new B. & O. facility is the first 
of its kind to be built on the eastern sea- 
board of the United States,” says the 
company. “It is designed to handle the 
flow of imported iron ores which soon 
will supplement the nation’s dwindling 
internal ore supply. 

“This facility will handle iron ore from 
Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, and 
also ores from the newly-discovered de- 
posits in Venezuela. 


PERSONAL 





Appointment of Roy J. Ross to the 
position of director of traffic, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, has been an- 
nounced by R. K. 
Stritzinger, chair- 
man of the board 
and president of 
the company. For- 
merly traffic man- 
ager, Mr. Ross has 
been in the com- 
pany’s traffic de- 
partment for the 
last 26 years. He 
was previously with 
the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway in 
Chicago. He is a 
member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, National 
Freight Traffic Association, the Traffic 
Clubs of New York and Chicago, Ship- 
pers Conference of New York, Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, and is an I.C.C. 
practitioner. 





Roy J. Ross 


* * + 


The retirement of Charles A. Rausch, 
secretary of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, after nearly a helf-century of serv- 
ice, has been announced by R. B. White, 
president. Roger S. B. Hartz, who has 
been assistant to the vice-president- 
finance, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Rausch. Mr. Rausch, who entered serv- 
ice of the B. & O. in its accounting de- 
partment in 1901 at the age of 15, served 
successively as secretary and assistant 
to the late Daniel Willard, former presi- 
dent of the road. When Mr. Willard 
retired from the presidency in 1941 but 
retained the chairmanship of the board, 
Mr. Rausch became his assistant. He 
served as assistant secretary of the B. 
& O. before he was elected secretary 
January 1, 1945. 


* * ad 


Friends of O. J. “Orrie” Reen, of the 
traffic department, Solvay Process Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y., are giving a testimonial 
dinner March 8, at 7 p.m., in the Hotel 
Syracuse, in honor of Mr. Reen who is 
completing 50 years of service with the 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, according to an 
announcement by J. Robert Morton, gen- 
eral traffic manager, San-Equip, Inc., 
Syracuse. 


* * * 


Raymond Joseph Pearce, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has joined the staff of 
Branch Motor Express Co., New York, 
N.Y., as a traffic representative in the 
Philadelphia area. He will work out 


“The B. & O.’s new ore pier is located 
next to the railroad’s export coal pier at 
Curtis Bay. B. & O.’s yards at this point 
are being expanded to handle the addi- 
tional movements which will be required 
by heavy ore tonnage. 


“The new pier is designed to complete- 
ly unload an ore vessel within a 24-hour 
period. Plans for expanding the pier to 
accommodate two ships simultaneously 
are approved and can be put into effect 
as soon as the flow of imported ores 
justifies.” 


of the company’s terminal at Melvale 
and East Clearfield. Mr. Pearce was 
most recently traffic representative for 
the AAA Trucking Co., having previously 
served in a like position with the Uni- 
versal Carloading and Distributing Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


* * a 


Richard E. Mittelstaedt has been re- 
elected president of the Public Utilities 
Commission of California for the fourth 
consecutive year. He was originally ap- 
pointed to that body in August, 1946, 
and was reappointed January 1, 1947, 
for a full six-year term. Peter E. Mitchell 
has been appointed a member of the 
California Commission for a six-year 
term to replace Ira H. Rowell, who re- 
tired December 31. 


a * * 


Harold L. Barnard, who resigned early 
this year as a member of the Public 
Service Commission of New Hampshire 
because of ill health, has been retained 
as consulting commissioner for his un- 
expired term ending in June, 1953. 
Harold K. Davison, of Woodsville, N.H., 
has been appointed a member of that 
body. 

* of cS 

A. R. DeCamp has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager for Personal Prod- 
ucts Corporation at Milltown, NJ. 
Presently traffic manager at the com- 
pany’s Chicago plant, Mr. DeCamp, in 
his new position, will be responsible for 
traffic and warehouse planning for Mill- 
town, Chicago and west coast operations, 
according to C. W. Stoeffler, treasurer of 
the company. Mr. DeCamp is secretary 
of the Clearing-Cicero Traffic Conference 
and also a member of the industrial traf- 
fic council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Illinois Territory In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 


* * « 


Al Reynolds has joined the staff of the 
Yellow Transit Co. as sales representa- 
tive for Indianapolis territory. He re- 
cently resigned his former position with 
the Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, 
to accept the new position. A graduate 
of the College of Advanced Traffic, he 
had served with Universal Oil Products 
from May 1, 1923, until February, 1951, 
handling traffic and export matters. 

ae * co 


The Southern Railway System has 
announced the appointment, effective 
March 1, of G. B. Bingham as district 
passenger agent at Miami, Fla. W. W. 
Pace, passenger agent at Macon, Ga., was 
named district passenger agent at Bir- 
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mingham, Ala., succeeding Mr. Bingham 
in his former position. Other appoint- 
ments announced by the Southern in- 
cluded C. R. Hamilton as traveling pas- 
senger agent at Macon, succeeding Mr. 
Pace; R. F. Lusby as city ticket agent at 
Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. Hamilton; 
and J. B. Sparks as assistant city ticket 
agent at Birmingham, succeeding Mr. 
Lusby. 
* a co 
Luther L. Taylor has been appointed 
assistant general auditor for the Santa 
Fe Railway at Chicago. He was for- 
merly assistant to general auditor there. 
* * Y¥ 


R. J. Class has been appointed travel- 
ing passenger agent for the Great North- 
ern Railway, with headquarters in St. 
Paul, Minn. Formerly city passenger 
agent there, he has been succeeded in 
that position by H. L. Gibson, heretofore 
city ticket agent in Minneapolis. S. P. 
Worwa, formerly traveling passenger 
agent, with headquarters in St. Paul, 
was appointed city ticket agent in Min- 
neapolis. 

* * a 

Andrew (Andy) Farley, recently re- 
tired freight traffic representative of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road at the New York Produce Exchange, 
was honored on his retirement at a testi- 
monial dinner given by his friends on the 
New York Produce Exchange February 
20 at Busto’s Restaurant, New York 
City. Mr. Farley had been with the rail- 
road for 47 years. Among the 150 at- 
tending the dinner were representatives 
from all the important grain houses in 
the New York area, and from govern- 
ment, railroad, steamship, freight for- 
warder and allied port industries, accord- 
ing to C. J. O’Leary, traffic manager of 
the Exchange. As a tribute to his repu- 
tation as a ball player, Mr. Farley re- 
ceived a baseball bat and a (Yankee) 
cap. He was also presented with a gift. 
B. V. McKinney, a grain broker on the 
Exchange, acted as toastmaster. 

* e * 

The New York Central System has 
announced the retirement February 28 of 
Alvin D. Dugan, assistant vice-president 
of operations and maintenance, after 
nearly 50 years of service with the Cen- 
tral. Mr. Dugan, who entered service 
of the railroad in 1901 and served in its 
various departments, including engineer- 
ing, maintenance of way, transportation, 
and office of the operating vice-president, 
was appointed assistant to the operating 
vice-president in 1920. He became as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president 
in 1931 and since 1948 had been assistant 
vice-president of operations and mainte- 
nance. 

oa a x 

F. X. Masterson has been appointed 
manager of the motor carrier bureau, 
Traffic Executive Association — Eastern 
Railroads, with headquarters in New 
York City, succeeding A. R. Eldred, de- 
ceased, according to an announcement by 
John J. Fitzpatrick, chairman. G. A. 
Salcetti has been appointed assistant 
manager of the motor carrier bureau 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

* ue x 

W. J. Nolan has been promoted from 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Lackawanna Railroad at Chicago to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at New 
York, effective March 1, succeeding 
George Herbert, who retired February 28 
under the company’s pension rules after 
more than 43 years of service. Other 
promotions announced by the railroad 
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include C. R. Hartshorn, formerly assist- 
ant general freight agent at Chicago, as 
assistant western traffic manager at Chi- 
cago; D. L. Norton, heretofore general 
agent at Boston, as general freight agent 
at Chicago; E. C. Ennis, formerly divi- 
sion freight agent at Scranton, as general 
agent at Boston; and L. M. Blum, for- 
merly traffic representative at Chicago, 
as division freight agent at Scranton. 
a * * 

Appointment of Thomas E. Hassett as 
purchasing agent of the Republic Car- 
loading & Distributing Co., Inc., New 
York City, has been announced by T. R. 
Bartels, president. Mr. Hassett was for- 
merly inbound freight agent of the or- 
ganization. . 

co « * 

James G. Metcalfe has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., effective 
March 1. Formerly superintendent of 
transportation for the railroad at Louis- 
ville, Mr. Metcalfe has been succeeded in 
that position by T. D. Williams, hereto- 
fore assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation there. Jack Small, heretofore 
assistant to the general manager, Louis- 
ville, was appointed to Mr. Williams’ 
former post. The railroad also announced 
the retirement, effective March 1, of Wal- 
ter S. Moore, superintendent of the 
Louisville division, and appointment of 
W. G. McGowan, assistant superintend- 
ent to succeed him. 

* + a 

The retirement, effective February 28, 
of Miss Olive W. Dennis, research en- 
gineer for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road—“one of the most noted women in 
the American railroad industry,” has 
been announced by the B. & O. Miss 
Dennis began her railroad career with 
the B. & O. in 1920. As research en- 
gineer, the railroad said, her job had 
been to study and recommend improve- 
ments in passenger service and equip- 
ment and to make studies concerning 
efficiency and economy in railway opera- 
tions. She holds a patent for a window 
ventilator for railroad cars and another 
for the design of the B. & O.’s famous 
“Blue China” dinnerware. She was the 
first woman member of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and for 
many years has been a member of its 
committee on the economics of railway 
location and operation. In World War II, 
Miss Dennis was an engineering con- 
sultant for the division of railroad trans- 
portation of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. She is co-author of a study 
entitled “Survey of Jobs Suitable for 
Women on A Railroad.” 

* eo HE 


Joseph W. Hawley has been reap- 
pointed to membership on the Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission for a six- 
year term and has been designated as 
chairman of that body. John R. Barry 
has resigned as a member to engage in 
private law practice in Denver. 

ok * aK 

Carl W. Reed has been elected chair- 
man of the Iowa State Commerce Com- 
mission and George L. McCaughan has 
been reappointed executive-secretary of 
the commission. 

* * 

C. P. King and A. N. Laret, recently 

appointed vice-presidents of the St. 


Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., the . 


former in charge of personnel, the latter 
in charge of purchases and stores, with 
headquarters in*St. Louis, (T.W., Feb. 
10, p. 64), have been named to similar 
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posts with the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern Railroad Co., St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas Railway Co., and the 
Birmingham Belt Railroad Co., 
sidiaries of the Frisco Railway. 


sub- 


* * 


Recently reelected for two-year terms 
on the Public Service Commission of 
South Carolina are Charles A. Rice, 
chairman; J. C. Darby, vice-chairman, 
and Commissioners John C. Coney, Ed- 
ward Wimberly and Rufus M. Newton. 
Commissioner Coney has served con- 
tinuously on that body since 1922. 

ae k x 

John W. Hartzell, general freight 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced his 
acceptance of an invitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, to 
serve on the executive committee of its 
board of directors. ; 

C. M. Hawkins has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent at Spartanburg, S. C., 
for the Piedmont & Northern Railway 
Co., effective March 1, succeeding D. V. 
Peeples, who resigned to engage in other 
business. 

oe ok * 

Joseph T. Bayly, chief clerk of the traf- 
fic-sales department of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, New York, N. Y., retired 
March 1 after 39 years of continuous 
service. 

* * * 


Paul Meyers has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, Great 
Northern Railway, in Tacoma, Wash., 
effective March 1, succeeding Frank P. 
Herbert, who has retired after 41 years 
with the railway. Mr. Meyers was 
formerly traveling passenger agent for 
the railway at Spokane, Wash. He has 
been succeeded in that post by R. L. 
DuBois, heretofore city passenger agent 
in Tacoma. Frank Strecker, formerly 
city ticket agent in Tacoma, has been 
named city passenger agent in Tacoma 
succeeding Mr. DuBois; R. W. Green- 
man, heretofore city passenger agent 
at San Francisco, has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent at Portland, 
Ore., succeeding C. L. Bischoff, who died 
January 27, 1951; and D. B. Schultz, 
formerly cashier in the San Francisco 
passenger office, has been named city 
passenger agent there succeeding Mr. 
Greenman. 

ae ok « 

Leo Shaw, general secretary, General 
Motors Corporation Traffic Association, 
has been elected chairman for 1951 of 
the traffic committee, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. ‘The chairman- 
ship is rotated on a calendar year basis. 


ok * * 


Twelve traffic officers of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., and one of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Co., have been ap- 
pointed officers of the railway system 
encompassing both railroads, F. G. Fitz- 
Patrick, vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic for the railway system, announced. 
He said the system field organization 
had been divided into six regions, plus 
the Omaha line agencies, with each area 
under the jurisdiction of a separate traf- 
fic manager. This was done, he ex- 
plained, in order to give closer supervi- 
sion to the traffic agencies and greater 
assistance to the agencies in field solici- 
tation. 


T. L. Norton, traffic manager-sales, of 
the North Western, was appointed as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the 
system with jurisdiction over sales and 
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service, with headquarters in Chicago. 
In addition, the following appointments 
were made, each with supervision over 
certain traffic agencies: 

R. C. Stubbs, freight traffic manager 
(sales) of the North Western, to freight 
traffic manager (sales) for the system 
with headquarters in Chicago and with 
supervision over principal North Western 
on-line agencies; E. C. Richards, freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, to 
freight traffic manager of the system 
with headquarters in St. Paul and with 
supervision over on-line agencies of the 
Omaha line; C. A. Miller, eastern traffic 
manager of the North Western to the 
same position for the system with head- 
quarters in New York City and with 
supervision over eastern agencies; 
H. P. Dickson, general agent at Pitts- 
burgh for the North Western, to traffic 
manager-system, with headquarters in 
Chicago and with supervision over cen- 


\ 


tral district agencies; I. S. Olsen, general 
agent at St. Louis to traffic manager- 
system, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
supervising southern and south western 
agencies; G. A. Langworthy, traffic man- 


-ager at Omaha to traffic manager- 


system, with headquarters at Omaha, 
supervising agencies in the Omaha to 
Rocky Mountain region; F. T. Lewis, 
western traffic manager at San Fran- 
cisco, to western traffic manager-system, 
retaining his same headquarters, with 
supervision over west coast agencies; 
F. H. Tribbey, division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Sioux City, Ia., to freight 
traffic manager-service, for the system 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

In addition, the following North West- 
ern officers were named system officers 
with headquarters in Chicago: V. M. 
Weger, assistant general freight agent; 
C. D. Cook, general livestock agent; J. R. 
Clyde, general perishable agent, and 
S. E. Gregory, general coal agent. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Robertson Again to Head 


Canadian Traffic League 


J. Stuart Robertson, of Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., Ltd., Montreal, was reelected 
president for 1951 of the Canadian In- 
dustrial Traffic 
League at its thirty- 
fifth annual gen- 
eral meeting held 
February 12 and 13 
at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

The business ses- 
sions were attended 
by approximately 
200 members while 
more than 400 
members and guests 
were in attendance 
at the league’s an- 
nual dinner. Also 
attending the business meetings were E. 
F. Laeey, executive-secretary, National 
Industrial Traffic League, Washington, 
D.C., and A.. H. Brown, vice-president 
of the N.I.T. League, Cleveland, O. 
Lance Rumble, general manager of the 
General Motors Truck Division, Toronto, 
Was guest speaker at the dinner. 


The league received reports at its busi- 
ness meeting from chairmen of the 
B.C., Prairie, Ontario, and Quebec divi- 
sions for 1950, as well as reports from 
all standing and special committees, dea!- 
ing with all aspects of Canadian trans- 
portation. Action taken by the league 
included the dispatch of a telegram to 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport, 
Ottawa, Ontario, following a discussion 
of the subject of car shortages, urging 
that the Canadian government lend its 
assistance in facilitating a more prompt 
return of Canadian box cars from U.S. 
Tailways. The league expressed concern 
at the “current” shortage. of cars, par- 
ticularly box cars, and asserted that the 
Shortage might result in plant closings 
“in the immediate future.” Other action 
Included adoption by the league of a 
recommendation made by its car de- 
murrage and storage committee that 
Study be given now “to the presenting 


J. S. Robertson 


of a submission” to the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners to obtain “some re- 
lief” from present demurrage charges 
during industrial strikes, similar to those 
in effect in the United States. The 
league’s express committee reported that 
on their representations to the express 
companies, the latter had placed their 
credit accounts on a four-period per 
month basis, similar to those used by the 
railways. The league’s materials handling 
committee reported on the type of con- 
tainer being used in the United States 
to consolidate small l.cl. shipments, 
whereby several packages of various 
classifications being shipped by one 
shipper to one consignee were placed in 
the box and sealed by the shipper. It 
was pointed out that carriers transported 
this box on one billing, thus resulting in 
improved service and elimination of con- 
siderable clerical work. The league de- 
cided that the vice-presidents of both 
major Canadian lines be asked to give 
careful consideration to the adoption of 
such a unit in Canada. League members 
were asked to survey their own facilities 
with a view to obtaining a standard- 
size pallet “which could lead to the estab- 
lishment of pallet pools in Canada.” 


Other officers elected by the league to 
serve for 1951 were: Honorary president, 
W. T. Jackman, professor (emeritus), 
transportation, University of ‘Toronto; 
Vice-president, W. J. Smallacombe, 
Maple Leafe Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
second vice-president, O. Crawford, 
Powell River Sales Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
and treasurer, J. M. Varty, Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. H. A. 
Mann is general secretary of the league 


W. T. Craig, of the Gair Co., Toronto, 
won the league’s membership trophy, 
having obtained the largest number of 
new members in 1950. 


* * * 


Perpetuation of  Georgia’s forests 
through wise husbandry was vital to the 
state’s continued prosperity and growth, 
John P. Derham, Jr., freight traffic 
manager, Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
declared in a recent address on con- 
servation practices, before the Traffic 
Club of Savannah, in the Savannah 
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Hotel. The annual return from Georgia’s 
forests in 1950 was $300,000,000, and the 
forests and wood-using industries of the 
state employed approximately 120,000 
persons, said Mr. Derham. 

His railroad was the first to employ 
a forester in educational work, and the 
Seaboard had worked with state and 
federal forest services to improve con- 
servation practices and to advance the 
state-operated nursery program, Mr. 
Derham stated. 


“We railroad representatives know that 
our industry cannot stand by, idle and 
waiting,” he said. 

“The Seaboard Railroad believes in 
keeping the wheels rolling. To ‘keep ’em 
rolling’ means  freight—and freight 
means products and produce. For over 
two decades we have had an agricultural 
department. Our forestry division has 
been actively operating for more than 
a decade. The function of these depart- 
ments is to cooperatively assist correla- 
tive agencies in this state and others we 
serve. A prime purpose has been proper 
development of those riatural resources— 
conservation to the utmost, our real 
objective.” 


L. B. Fitzgerald, general traffic man- 
ager, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
is the new president of the Traffic Club 
of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. Formerly first 
vice-president, he 
succeeds L. J. 
Roach, freight traf- 
fic agent, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. Mr. 
Fitzgerald and the 
following other of- 
ficers who will serve 
for the ensuing year 
were elected at the 
club’s annual meet- 
ing February 15: 
First vice-president, 
J. M. Bann, gen- 
eral freight agent, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Vern J. Tannlund, general agent, 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co., and 
secretary-treasurer, L. W. Houseman, 
general agent, Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co. In addition to Mr. Bann, the 
following new members were elected to 
the board of directors for three-year 
terms: Alex Brester, traffic manager, 
Cudahy Packing Co.; W. E. Harvey, traf- 
fic manager, Swift & Co.; Millard A. 
Light, general freight agent, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad; and V. G. Wright, general 
freight agent, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. Mr. Fitzgerald be- 
came interested in railroad work shortly 
after finishing school and was associated 
with the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
for 10 years, following which he spent a 
short period with the Great Western 
Sugar Co. before entering army service 
in World War I. After discharge from 
the military service he was employed by 
the Denver Elevators branch of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., and in 1926 was appointed assist- 
ant general traffic manager of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. He con- 
tinued in this position until 1943 when he 
was appointed to his present position of 
general traffic manager. He is a past 
president of the Denver Commercial .Club 
and has been active in traffic and civic 
organizations. 


L. B. Fitzgerald 


= a na 
Thomas Duffy, of the Duffy Travel 
Agency, spoke on the various aspects of 
travel agencies at the semi-monthly 
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meeting February 22 of the Syracuse 
Beta Chapter, Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity, Syracuse, N.Y. 

ca + * 


John W. Hartzell, general freight 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will address the Le- 
high Valley Chapter, Delta Nu Alpba 
Transportation Fraternity, and present 
a technicolor film entitled “Shortcut to 
World Markets” at the regular monthiy 
meeting of the chapter scheduled to be 
held March 5 at 8 p.m., in the Anna 
Maria Restaurant, Allentown, Pa. At 
this meeting, members will also elect new 
officers for the ensuing year. Candidates 
selected by the nominating committee 
include John F. Leach, Branch Motor 
Express, for president; Paul B. Kem- 
merer, Highway ‘Transport, for first 
vice-president; Russell. R. Fels, Reading 
Co., for second vice-president; Saul 
Burten, Branch Motor Express,-for sec- 
retary; Charles F. Diefenderfer, for 
treasurer, and Paul F. Gilligan, Modern 
Transfer Co., for a three-year term as 
director. 

* ae * 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth, Tex., 
devoted its luncheon program February 
26 to “Ladies Traffic Club Day.” Miss 
Nona Lou Greene, fashion editor for 
station WBAP-TV, presented a style 
show through the courtesy of Town and 
Country Dress Shop. Milt Atkinson was 
chairman for the day. 

a ” * 


Several bills affecting transportation 
introduced in the Missouri state legisla- 
ture were discussed by J. H. Tedrow, 
transportation commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Mo., at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Industrial Traffic Managers’ Associ- 
ation of Kansas City held the evening 
of February 19 at the Plaza Royal Res- 
taurant, Kansas City, Mo. Included were 
House bill No. 150, proposing establish- 
ment of ports of entry on highways where 
trucks enter Missouri, and House bill No. 
183, proposing repeal of border city ex- 
emption from the provisions of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission act. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
bills and make recommendations con- 
cerning the position to be taken by the 
association. 


ok a + 

“Pillars of Plenty,” a film illustrating 
the grain industry from the producer 
through marketing processes to the con- 
sumer, was presented by the grain and 
milling division of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, through the courtesy of 
Cargill, Inc., at a luncheon meeting 
March 1 in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis. Entertain- 
ment was provided by the Wes Barlow 
trio. F. N. Replogle served as chairman 
for the day. 


* * + 
The South Bend (Ind.) Transportation 
Club, Inc., has issued an announcement 
of its annual dinner to be held March 14, 
at 7 p.m., at the Indiana Club. 


* * * 


C. B. Saul, chairman of the educational 
committee of the Roanoke (Va.) Chap- 
ter, Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fra- 
ternity, reported at the chapter’s regular 
monthly dinner meeting February 16 at 
the Elk’s Club that a total of 68 students 
were enrolled in the traffic and trans- 
portation class sponsored by the chapter 
and offered through the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Virginia. The 
educational committee was commended 
for its work in establishing a class of 
that size, it being pointed out that there 
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was doubt in the beginning that the 
committee would be able to obtain the 
minimum of twenty students necessary 
to establish the class. B. S. Nininger, 
president of the chapter, presided at the 
meeting, which was attended by H. E. 
Dixon, Sr., regional vice-president of the 
national organization, who spoke briefly. 
The meeting concluded with a quiz pro- 
gram on traffic and transportation mat- 
ters, with C. R. Mehnert, chief clerk, 
gone revision bureau, Norfolk & Western 
Railway, emerging with a prize-winning 
perfect score. S. K. Snedegar, Jr., acted 
as master of ceremonies. 
a “ * 

The St. Clair River District Trans- 
portation Club has set March 13 for its 
annual dinner at the Hotel Harrington, 
Port Huron, Mich., at which time the 
following officers will be installed for 
the 1951 term: President, Grant Bigger, 
agent, Port Huron & Detroit Railway, 
Marine City, Mich.; vice-president, 
Harry Balmer, Mueller Brass Co., Port 
Huron; secretary-treasurer, Lawrence 
Bennett, manager, Michigan Motor 
Freight, Port Huron. Reservations for 
the dinner are being handled by Richard 
Rosenberger, of the traffic department 
of the Mueller Brass Co. 

* a * 

William F. Baker, traffic manager of 
the Link Belt Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the new president of the Indianapolis 
Traffic Club. He succeeds William P. 
Hammond, division’ freight agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Elected at the club’s 
annual dinner held January 23 in the 
Marott Hotel, he and the following 
other new officers were installed for the 
year beginning February 1 by H. A. 
Hollopeter, traffic director of the Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce, at a luncheon 
meeting January 31: E. J. Dockter, sales 
manager, Mid-States Freight Lines, In- 
dianapolis, first vice-president; R. G. 
Williams, traveling freight agent, Monon 
Railroad, second vice-president. 

* * 


Members of the Transportation Club 
of Milwaukee at a meeting the evening 
of February 28 in the ballroom of the 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., heard 
an address by George Schmus, traffic 
manager of the Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, on “The Transportation Picture of 
Today,” and were shown the Monon 
Railroad’s latest motion picture, “Hoosier 
Line,” depicting life in the state of 
Indiana. 

bod * ok 

L. J. Cantor, district traffic manager 
of the Metal Products Division of Kop- 
pers Co., Baltimore, Md., spoke on the 
relationship between the industrial traf- 
fic manager and transportation from 
the viewpoint of the individual at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Baltimore Chapter, Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity, the 
evening of February 14 at the Charles 
Hall of the University of Baltimore. 
Initiation proceedings were held for 
Seven new members. The chapter will 
hoid its next meeting March 14. 


* * * 


The Chicago (Ill.) Chapter, Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity, elected 
the following officers at its regular 
monthly meeting held February 14 in the 
Meeting rooms of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago: President, Everett A. Weathers, 
Continental Can Co.; vice-president, 
Marion A. Pool, Burlington Railroad; 
financial secretary, Frank A. Johnson, 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co.; treasurer, Samuel 
E. Lloyd, Coca Cola Co.; and secretary, 


Robert Raughley, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Railroad. S. T. Iden, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, was elected chairman of the 
board, with Arnold J. Larson, of Mason- 
ite Corporation, and John Middleton, of 
Pioneer Paper Stock Co., as new direc- 
tors, Roy L. Milbourne, division freight 
agent, New York Central Railroad, ad- 
dressed the chapter, following its business 
meeting, on “Transportation Sales.” 
* * a 


The Boston General Agents Council, 
Boston, Mass., held its regular monthly 
luncheon February 19 at the Manger 
Hotel. Frederick E. L’Ecuyer, traffic 
manager, Crocker Burbank Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., was guest speaker instead of 
E. N. Mayer, general traffic manager, 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass., 
as previously announced. Otto Bender, 
of the traffic management division of 
General Services Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., also addressed the club, 
outlining activities of his department. 

a * ao 


“Is the Trucking Industry Entitled to 
Rate Parity with Rail” was the subject of 
a round-table discussion at a meeting 
of the Syracuse (N.Y.) Alpha Chapter, 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Frater- 
nity, February 26 at the Hotel Syracuse. 
I. L. Hansen, manager, insurance and 
claim department, American Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., was guest speaker. 

* * k 


The Los Angeles Transportation Club 
has set April 20 for its annual stag din- 
ner and golf tournament at the Lake- 
wood Country Club, Lakewood Village, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

* * * 


The Qil City-Franklin Traffic Club 
has set April 5 for its annual dinner at 
the Knights of Columbus Hall, Oil City, 
Pa. Jack Pearson, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Pennzoil Co., Oil City, is club presi- 
dent. C. F. Putman, Lyons Transporta- 
tion Co., is general chairman of the an- 
nual dinner. 

ck * + 

The Traffic Club of Baltimore will hold 
its president’s ball March 10, at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Calvert room of the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. The program 
includes dinner, dancing and other en- 
tertainment. 

* * * 

The Traffic Club of New York, Inc., 
is making plans for a St. Patrick’s din- 
ner-dance to be held March 17 at 8 p.m., 
in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City. There will be 
favors for the ladies. George Dobbs is 
in charge of the entertainment, assisted 
by V. G. Berdolt and William Allen. 

* * * 

The Berkshire County Traffic Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual election 
and dinner March 14, at 7:30 p.m., at 
the Berkshire Restaurant, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

ck * ok 

“Control of Exports from the United 
States” was the subject of an address 
made by P. Edward Pauly, business spe- 
cialist, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
before the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles at an open meeting February 28 
in the Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

ok * * 

The Queens County Traffic Club, Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y., has elected the 
following as its officers for 1951: Presi- 
dent, Edward J. Sheridan, Boyce Motor 
Lines; first vice-president, Frederick C. 
Losen, Equitable Paper Bag Co.; second 
vice-president, A. Arthur Acerno, Durkee 
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Famous Foods; treasurer, Joseph J. 
Wolfe, Arrow Transportation Co., Inc., 
and secretary, Ray A. O’Neil, Wells Fargo 
Carloading Co., Inc. William A. Davis, 
retiring president, was elected chairman 
of the board. 
* * Ok 
Harold A. Cook, director of the World 
Affairs Council of Northern California, 
addressed the Oakland World Trade 
Club at its March 1 meeting in Oakland, 
Calif.. on “Problems of American For- 
eign Policy.” 
eS ok 
The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York, Inc., will hold its twenty- 
fifth annual banquet April 12, at 7 p.m., 
in the Hotel Astor, Times Square, New 
York City. William A. Allen is chair- 
man of the dinner committee and 
Charles L. Costello, vice-chairman. 
* * ok 


C. Fred Gibbs, director of employee 
communications and community rela- 
tions, York Corp., York, Pa., was the 
speaker at the monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Traffic Club held the 
evening of February 26 at Wiggins 
Plantation Room. 


OK + ~ 

“Why a Railroad Chemist,” was the 
subject of an address by Wayne Lasky, 
engineer of tests, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, before the Transportation Club 
of Bloomington, Ill., at a business and 
dinner meeting the evening of February 
- * x * 

Governor Warren of California and 
Fred Whitman, president of the Western 
Pacific. Railroad, were speakers at the 
silver anniversary “Rail Night” dinner 
meeting of the Oakland Traffic Club 
held February 20 in the Bowl room of the 
Hotel Leamington, Oakland, Calif. Hatch 
Morrison and Bob McDonald were co- 
chairmen of the railroad night commit- 
tee. The club has set March 20 for 
observance of “Industrial Night.” 

ok a oK 


The Cincinnati (O.) Traffic Club has 
scheduled the following luncheon meet- 
ings: March 13, Sinton Hotel; April 9, 
Gibson Hotel: May 14, Sinton Hotel. 

* + a 


“Do Motor Common Carriers Have Au- 
thority to Transport All Their Present 
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Tonnage?”, was.the subject of an ac- 
dress by Grant Arnold, manager, trans- 
portation bureau, Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, before members of the- Motor City 
Traffic Club of Detroit Forum at a mee?- 
ing the evening of February 26 in the 
Detroit-Leland Hotel. Carl Holecheck, 
vice-president and general manager, Mo- 
tor Carriers Central Freight Association, 
was guest chairman. 
* as * 

The Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., 
Inc., has issued its 1951 year book of 
officers and members. J. M. Henderson, 
of General Motors Corp., is club presi- 
dent. 

* * ok 

The York (Pa.) Traffic Club will hold 
its next regular dinner meeting March 8, 
at 6:30 p.m., in the Yorktowne Hotel. 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
rector of selective service, Washington, 
D.C., will be the guest speaker. 

* K 


The Traffic Club of Washington, D.C., 
will hold its annual meeting and election 
March 21, at 6:30 p.m., at the National 
Press Club. There will be a buffet din- 
ner and a program of entertainment. 

* * * 

The Transportation Club of Saint Paul 
observed “Off Line Railroad Day” at a 
luncheon meeting February 27 in the 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn., sponsored 
by off line general agents of the Twin 
Cities. Earl B. Smith, vice-president 
and director of traffic, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., spoke on 
“Transportation and Industrial Traffic 
Management’s New Responsibility.” 

* * of 


The Traffic Club of New England will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual athletic 
night March 12 at the Boston arena, 
Boston, Mass. The program for the eve- 
ning includes dinner, amateur boxing and 
wrestling. 


Traffic Club List Correction 


The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club 
(Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.) has 
requested correction of the list of traffic 
clubs published in the Trarric Wor xp of 
Jan. 6, p. 66, to show Mrs. Marion Barr 
as its president and Miss Loyola Leary 
as secretary. 
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NEW SERVICES 
AND PRODUCTS 


Acute Shortage of River 
Craft Reported by Thompson 


Chester C. Thompson, president of 
The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., said at St. Louis, February 12, that 
there was now an acute shortage of 
both barges and towboats on many of 
the inland waterways, including seaport 
channels, and that critical materials, 
particularly steel, must be allocated to 
inland shipyards at once if defense in- 
dustries and their suppliers are to have 
enough water transportation available 
to meet their requirements in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

“New steel mills and expansion pro- 
grams on the inland waterways in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Maryland and Alabama will import 
foreign ores in deep-water vessels but 
they will require many shallow-draft 
barges, towboats and tugboats for han- 
dling raw materials, fuel, and finished 
products,” said he. “Additional mills are 
planned for Kentucky, Ohio, Iowa and 
Michigan. 

“Huge chemical plants, power plants 
and other producers of military material 
—all users of water transportation—are 
locating on such inland navigation 
channels as the Gulf Intracoastal Wa- 
terway and the Ohio, Mississippi, Mo- 
nongahela, Tennessee, Kanawha, War- 
rior and Tombigbee Rivers and the 
Houston Ship Channel. 

“United States, National and Bethle- 
hem Steel have already announced plans 
for large steel mills on the Delaware 
River. There are reports of two more 
large steel mills on this waterway. Con- 
struction costs will exceed one billion 
dollars. 

“The Morgantown Ordnance Works on 
the Monongahela River at Morgantown, 
W. Va., is being modernized at an initial 
cost of $8,600,000. 

“Two ordnance works on the Ohio 
River at Charlestown, Ind., are being 
rehabilitated at a total cost of $12,554,000. 

“A $70,000,000 power plant will be 
built on the Ohio River at Paducah, Ky. 

“Giant chemical industries are under 
construction or in the planning stage for 
the Mississippi, Delaware and 'Tennessee 
Rivers and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way. Plants producing benzene from 
coal and petroleum have been asked to 
increase production 60 per cent. 

“A $98,000,000 power plant is under 
construction on Kentucky Lake at John- 
sonville, Ky. 

“Several giant metal producing and 
processing plants are in the planning 
Stage for the Louisiana-Texas area 
Served by the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way and connecting channels.” 


Waukesha Hails 100 Years 


Of Milwaukee Road Service 


Arrival of the first train in Waukesha, 
Wis., 100 years ago, was celebrated Feb- 
Tuary 25 and 26 by Waukesha civic lead- 
ers, the local historical society, and of- 
ficials of the Milwaukee Road. 

Early-day newspaper accounts record 


MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 


Warehouse Section 


Published in the First Week’s Issue Each Month 


This Section has been designed to provide traffic and sales 
managers with conveniently organized information about 
the merchandise and cold storage warehouses in the prin- 


cipal distribution centers of the country. 


*% Merchandise warehouse 


vy Both a cold 


merchandise warehouse 


Symbols and Abbreviations: 


storage and 


+ Cold Storage warehouse 
D Water dock facilities 
H Household goods 


Insurance Rates: The rate shown is the lowest charge per $100 per year— 
100% coverage unless otherwise specified. Floor Load: Indicates range 
or maximum weight capacity in pounds per square foot. 


Geographical Index of Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Warehouses Serving Key Distribution Areas 


CALIFORNIA—Page 90 


California Warehouse Co. 
Howard Terminal 

Overland Terminal Whse. Co. 
San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COLORADO—Page 90 
The Weicker Trf. & Stge. Co. 


DISTRICT OF 
Page 90 


The Terminal Stge. Co. of Wash. 


COLUMBIA— 


ILLINOIS—Pages 90, 91, 92 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Currier-Lee Warehouses, Inc. 
Federal Warehouse Co. 


Griswold & Bateman Ware- 
house Co. 


Midland Warehouses, Inc. 
Moline Whse. & Storage Co. 
North Pier Terminal Co. 
Soo Terminal Warehouse 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc. 
Werner Bros.-Kennelly Co. 
Western Warehousing Co. 


INDIANA—Page 92 

Indiana Terminal & Refrigerat- 
ing Co. 

Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 

Fettits’ Storage Warehouse Co. 


lIOWA—Page 92 


American Trfr. & Stge. Co. 
lowa Warehouse Co. 


KANSAS—Page 92 
Burnett Bonded Whses. 


KENTUCKY—Page 92 


a Public Warehouse Co., 
ne. 


Union Transfer & Storage Co. 


MARYLAND—Pages 92, 93 
Camden Warehouses 
Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 


Terminal Whse. Co. of Balti- 
more 


MASSACHUSETTS—Page 93 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse 


°. 
Charles River Stores 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc. 


MINNESOTA—Page 93 


Midway Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Minneapolis Terminal Ware- 
house Co. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 
MISSOURI—Pages 93, 94 


Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
General Warehouse Corporation 


a City Terminal Warehouse 
°. 


S. N. Long Warehouse 
or “oes Terminal Warehouse 


oO. 

Rutger St. Warehouse, Inc. 

St. Louis Terminal Warehouse 
‘0. 


NEW JERSEY—Pages 94, 95 


Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Lackawanna Whse. Co. 


Lehigh Whse. & Trans. Co., 
Elizabeth 


Lehigh Whse. 
Newark 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transpor- 
tation Co., Inc., Port Newark 


Newark Tidewater Terminal, Inc. 


NEW YORK—Page 95 


Baltimore & Ohio Stores, Inc. 
B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc. 
Buffalo Merchandise Whses., Inc. 
The Keystone Warehouse Co. 
The Lederer Term. Whse. Co., 


ne. 

Lehigh Whse. Corp. of Brooklyn 

Lehigh Warehouse & Trans. Co., 
New York City 

OHIO—Pages 95, 96 


The Baltimore & Ohio: Wise: ‘Co. 
or aes Merchandise Whses. 


°. : 
Cincinnati Terminal 
houses, Inc. 


The Columbus Terminal Whse. 
Co. 


& Trans. Co., 


Ware- 


OHIO—Contd. 
~ Cotter Merchandise Storage 
°. 


Great Lakes Terminal Ware- 


house Co. 


“ The Lederer Term. Whse. Co. 


National Terminals Corp. 


The Otis Terminal Warehouse 
Corp. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Page 96 

Merchants’ Warehouse Company 

a “ora Whsg. & Safe Dep. 
‘°. 


Terminal Warehouse Co. 


RHODE ISLAND—Page 96 


ba Warehouse Co. of R. I., 
ne. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Page 97 
Wilson Storage and Transfer Ce. 


TENNESSEE—Page 97 
apes Terminal Warehouse 
‘oO. 


Poston Warehouses, Inc. 


TEXAS—Page 97 


The Dallas Trans. & Term. Whse. 
Co., Inc. 


Houston Term. Whse. & C. $. Co. 
Interstate-Trinity Warehouse Ce. - 
Patrick Transfer & Storage Co. 


UTAH—Page 97 
gute Storage & Commission 


Western Gateway Storage Co. 


VIRGINIA—Page 98 
as ag Transfer & Storage Co., 
ne. 


Roanoke Public Warehouse 


WISCONSIN—Page 98 
Atlas Storage 

Hansen Storage Co. 
National Warehouse Corp. 


- CANADIAN: SECTION 


QUEBEC—Page 98 


St.-hawrence Warehouses, Ine. 
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WAREHOUSE SECTION 


CALIF. 
DRISEOUASUUNESEUCONTUHNELEOSNTOOOELSOGAGUUAGENALLUUALSTOUAEA UATE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


California Warehouse Co. 


Established 1915 
W. E. Fessenden * 1248 Wholesale St. 
Owner and Manager Tel.—Trinity 2211 


ae oe ee oe sq. Pv ae const. 

D. T. sys. 
on — Fe: 
Motor tr truck capacity. 
SnVICES Poni car distribution. 


Ins. rate 
free switch. 


12.2. S. ar aiding 


5 oa own 

delivery system—City and L. A. Harbor. Tem- 

perature controlled basement storage. Office 

| available. Free parking—convenient and 
sted district. 

Assoc! TIONS—A.W.A., Amer. Chain of Whses. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1931 Incorporated 
Gordon Ross * 1807 E. Olympic Blvd. 
President Tel.—Trinity 1146 


FACILITIES—426,393 sq. ft.; 
concrete const.; Floor load, 
A. D. T. Ins. rate, 10.8c. Siding on Un. Pac.; cap. 
25 cars; free » aebinn of a gana traffic. 
Sheltered Motor Plat., 22 truck 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. 3. ye Pool 
car dist. Motor Denspert service. Cool Rooms— 
cheese, dates, nuts (32-40°); other commodities at 
41° up. Candy storage. Display rooms and offices 
—convenient to business district. 
ASSOCIATED with Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Inc., Chicago, Kansas City and New York. 

Watch Di isp y Advertisements on Inside Front Covers! 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 
Established 1892 


E. S. Stanley * 1855 Industrial St. 
Owner Tel.—Mutual 9141 
FACILITIES—250,000 ed 55d ft.; eopreot, reinfd. con- 
crete const.; Floor loa 600 Ibs.; Sprink. s ~ - 
" T.; Watchmen. Ins. = 11.7¢ (90%) Sidi 
on A. T. & S. F.; free switch. 
5 een |FEATURES Licensed, Calif. £. R. ao. 
ery coo sement = pecialize in 
toiletries, canned y- 5 elec. appliances. 
Poo! car dist.; 108 pcs. equipment. Motor term. 


REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Howard Terminal 


Established 1900 Incorporated 
Bruce Howard, Whse. Mgr. *D 95 Market St. 
Frank Smith, Office Mgr. GLencourt 1-4722 
FACILITIES—Prop. owner; Firepf. brick and steel 
const.; max. fi. Ibs.; Crys rt ~— 
A.D.T.; ins. 12¢ to. sidings  . = , WP. 
By. Howard T. Ry., 73 cars; free Fo oy ’ plat. 
trucks; 4 water docks, 400 ft. long, aeh "32 ft. 
SERVICE FACILITIES—U. S. Customs bonded; pool 
car distr.; motor terminal; stge., off. and display 
space; Consolidated rail and water carloads. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.; Calif. W. A.; S. F. W. A. 


Fireproof, steel and 
es * Sprink. sys.; 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


San Francisco Warehouse Co. 
Established 1899 Incorporated 
Henry F. Hiller * 605 Third St. 
President Tel.—Sutter 1-3461 


Soutieing in the storage of general merchandise 
and liquors,—drayage and aol car distribution. 
SA Cpnaive Continental Warehouses, 
625 Third St., ity Warehouses, Spear & Folsom 
Sts., Ware 180 Napoleon St.—all on rail- 
road sidings. 

larehousemen’s Assn. Rep- 


MEMBER— American 
resented by Dichibution'S Service, Inc. 


that on February 25, 1851, 250 persons 
made the historic 20-mile trip whereby 
the railroad, then known as the Mil- 
waukee & Mississippi, fulfilled the obli- 
gation fixed by the legislature to “locate 
and construct a single or double-track 
railroad between Milwaukee and Wau- 
kesha to transport, take and carry prop- 
erty and persons upon the same, by the 
power and force of steam, of animals, 
or of any mechanical and other power, 
or any combination of them.” 


The Waukesha County Historical So- 
ciety on February 25 affixed a placque to 
the Milwaukee Road freight house, the 
first railroad station to be built in Wis- 
consin. 

A diesel locomotive and new types of 
railroad passenger train cars were ex- 
hibited to the public, with rail officials 
in attendance to explain the details of 
construction and operation. On February 
26 a centennial luncheon attended by 
members of local civic clubs was ad- 
dressed by Leo T. Crowley, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 11,000-mile 
Milwaukee Road. 


Capital Re-Creates First 
Contract Air Mail Flight 


The birth of the airline industry in 
the United States was re-created Feb- 
ruary 15, when a giant Capital Airlines’ 
Constellation flew with a packet of 
letters, stamped with a cachet com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the first contract air mail flight, from 
Detroit to Chicago over the same route 
flown by a single-engine Stout plane in 
1926, says Capital Airlines. 

“Prior to February 15, 1926, the gov- 
ernment had flown mail from point to 
point in this country,” said Capital. “But, 
on that date, the Ford Motor Co., op- 
erating under a contract with the gov- 
ernment, launched the first air mail 
flight under the direction of free enter- 
prise from the Ford Airport, now the 
site of the Edison Institute, the Ford- 
directed museum of Americana. 

“This date marks the beginning of 
the commercial airline industry in the 
United States. At that time there were 
two routes in existence contracted by 
Ford—CAM (contract air mail) 6 from 
Detroit to Cleveland and CAM 7 from 
Detroit to Chicago. Later, these routes 
became AM 14 over which Capital Air- 
lines now flies. 

“During the first year of commercial 
airline transportation, the operators 
carried 32,000 pounds of mail. Last year, 
the domestic trunk lines carried 177,808,- 
000 pounds. The tremendous 25-year 
growth of the industry is also evidenced 
by the 1926 carriage of 3,555 pounds of 
air express aS compared to 492,000,000 
in 1950. The number of domestic pas- 
sengers totalled 5,782 in 1926; in 1950 it 
was 16,350,000.” 


Matson Honors Employes 


On Fiftieth Anniversary 


More than 100 employes of the Matson 
Navigation Co. with 25 years of service 
and 400 of the company’s employes with 
10, 15 and 20-year periods of service were 
given special recognition when Matson 
observed its — anniversary on Feb- 
ruary 9. 

The occasion was celebrated through- 
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THT TEE EEE 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co, 


Established 1899 Incorporated 
R. G. Dameron * 1700 Fifteenth Si, 
President Tel.—MA 3221 
FACILITIES—340,000 sq. ft. Fireproof and mill 


construction, sprinkler system. Insurance rate from 
3c up. Free switching from all railroads. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Merchandise and household 
goods stored. Pool car distribution. Motor freight 
term. Statewide motor frt. service daily. 


REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc.; Amer- 
ican Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSNS.—A. W. A.; Colo. Tfr. & Whsemen’s Assn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Terminal Storage Company of Washington 


Established 1903 


Mr. H. H. Spicer, Jr. * First & K Sts., N. E. 
Manager Tel.—Metropolitan 4685 
FACILITIES—10 buildings, 243,000 sq. ft. of which 
130,000 sq. ft. is of fireproof construction. Private 


watchmen. Floor load 250-600 Ibs. Sidings, B & 
O. R. R. Motor platform. Capacity 30 trucks. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. 
cartage. 
ASSOCIATION—A. W. A. (Mdse.). 


Incorporated | 


Local 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Currier-Lee Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1913 


Ward Castle * 427-473 W. Erie St. 
President Tel.—Superior 9066 
eee et ~x sq. ft.; heavy joist const. 
A. Te Sprinkler alarm; watchmen. Fumigation. 
Ins. 5 Sidings on C. M. St. P, & P., cap. 21 cars; 
free switch. Shelt. motor platf.; cap. 18 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State; Licensed, U. S. 
Whse. Act. Pool car dist. Motor freight term. 
Space for lease: Storage, Office. Financial service. 


Specialize in food products. Cool rooms. 
ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Ill. Assn. Mdse. Whsmn. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co, 


Incorporated * 1525 Newberry Ave. 
F. D. Bateman, Pres. Tel.—CAnal 2770 
FACILITIES—Prop.owned. (1) 1530 S. Sangamon St.; 
sq.ft.m 30,000 cu.ft. cold stge. (2) 1324 
$. Peoria St.; 150,000 sq.ft.mdse. Both w se.; 3 nt 
rein.con.const.; fi.id. 250 Ibs.; 3 5 Sesteer pvt. wate 
ost, ie, 10¢; sid. on C.&N , C.RA.Ry., B.&O., 
- cars; free switch.; co docks, 12 trucks. 
SERVI E FEATURES—Lic. under U. S. Whse. Act; 
bonded; U.S.Int.Rev. U.S.Customs; State; pool car 
distr.; Co. oper. 6 trucks; Stge. and office space. 
ee 5 BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
EMBER—A. W. A.; Ill. Assn. of Mdse. Whsemen. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Midland Warehouses, Inc. 


1500 S. Western Ave. * Established 1906 


Tel.—Canal 6-6811 
FACILITIES—1500 S. Western Ave., 570,000 sq. ft. 
conc. steel const.; 1534 S. Western Ave., 67,000 sq. 
ft. brick, mill const. Ins. rates as low as 4c. All 
with A.D.T. Watch. Serv. & Sprinklered. Direct 
con. all Chicago Rys. Sidings on Chicago Jet. Ry., 
40 car capacity Ample Motor Truck Platforms. 


SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Cust., State, Priv. Bond. 
Pool car distr. Office & Whse. space to lease. 
L.C.L. freight station on premises. 


MEMBER—Amer Chain of Whses., A.W.A. (Mdse.). 


Information in This Section 
Is Up-to-the-Minute 


Changes are made from month to month on 
the information in this section. This gives 
you up-to-the-minute data on the warehouses 
you use and propose to use. Shippers say 
that such a service is invaluable to them. 
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Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


Established 1913 *D Incorporated 
433 W. Harrison St. Tel.—_WAbash 2-4070 


Harry D. Crooks, President 
A. J. Crooks R. F. Wallace 
Executive Vice President Vice President 


New York Office 
George G. Roddy 271 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 5-8397 


South Side Warehouses—On the Belt Ry. of Chicago 
adjacent to Great Clearing Interchange Freight Yard. 


Facilities 
@ Downtown Warehouses, 417-39 W. Harrison St. 
(directly opposite main post office): 125,000 sq. ft.; 
Brick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor load 
300 Ibs. Siding on C. B. & Q.; capacity 75 cars 
Tunnel connection. 50 truck loading doors. 


@ Burlington 14th Place Warehouse, 429-49 W. 
14th Pl. (adjacent to downtown district): 100,000 
sq. ft.; Brick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor 
load, 300 Ibs. Siding on C. B. & Q. R. R. 


@ 35th St. Warehouse, 2704-44 W. 35th St. (Cen- 
tral location, near Chicago Stock Yards). 150,000 
sq. ft.; Brick, mill and concerte const.; Floor load 
300 Ibs.; Sprinkler sys.; Served by Santa Fe— 
|. C.—Penna.—C. R. & |. and I. H. B. R. Rs. 
@ South Side Warehouses, 5817-5967 W. 65th St. 
(especially adapted to in-transit storage): 350,000 
ft.; Brick, mill and concrete const.; Floor load 
.; Sprinkler sys.; Siding on Belt Ry. of 
Chicago; capacity, 60 cars; direct rail with own 
South Chicago dock. 


@ South Chicago Waterfront Warehouses, 103rd 
St. and Calumet River—West Bank; 60,000 sq. ft.; 
Steel const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. Siding on Belt 
Ry. of Chicago, capacity, 50 cars. Water Dock 
length, 1500 ft., draft, 20 ft. 


Service Features 
Bonded: U. S. Customs; State. 
Pool car distributors. Motor 
transport service available. 
Equipment for handling any 
type of vessel or barge plus 
storage facilities. L. C. L. trap 
car service. 


Associations 
A. W. A. (Mdse.); Il. 
Mdse. Warehousemen. 
Terminals, Inc. 


Watch Display Advertisement on 
Inside Front Covers! 


=, 
» OUR INTEGRITY 
Assn. ‘ 
Interlake 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse 


Established 1914 
L B. Darovic * 519 W. Roosevelt Rd. 


Manager Tel.—Canal 5740 
FACILITIES—500,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinf. conc. 
const.; Floor load unlimited. Low insurance rate 
Siding: Soo Line, free switch, all lines; 50 cars. 
Truck dock, 18 trucks under roof. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs, State. 
Pool car distribution. Candy storage. Cool in 
summer. Space for lease with office. Free in and 
out freight deliv. to all trunk lines/ via tunnel. 
REPRESENTED BY —National WhseJ Service. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); |. A. M. W. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc. 


Established 1886 
F. E. Berg * 225 E. Illinois St. 


Sec’y & Treas. Tel.—Superior 6828 
FAC!LITIES—(1) 213-235 I\linois St. Mdse. Storage; 
Customs; Distilled spirits—govt. storekeeper. (2) 
421-427 E. North Water St. & (3) 352-402 E. North 
Water St. leased space. Total space, 500,000 sq. 
Mill const. Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T.; Watchmen. 
Ins. rate 1534c. Sidings on C. & N. W. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Licensed, U. S. Whse. Act; 
State. : U. S. Intl Rev.; Customs. Bottling 
Plan: for liquors. Pool car distribution. Loans. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Ill. W. A.; Chi. C. of C. 





out all company offices. In Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Los An- 
geles, Seattle, Portland and Sydney, 
Australia, the 25-year employes were 
presented with diamond-studded gold 
pins. At the same time, gold pins were 
also presented by Matson officers to em- 
ployes with lesser periods of service. 

Presented with the 25-year pins, at a 
luncheon given for company personnel in 
Chicago, were M. Edw. Kienappel, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, and Gilbert 
H. Nelson, division passenger agent. The 
presentation was made by Hugh Gal- 
lagher, vice-president at New York in 
charge of eastern territory of the steam- 
ship company, who is also national presi- 
dent of the Propeller Club of America, 
assisted by Edgar G. Dicus, president of 
the Propeller Club of the Port of Chicago. 
At the same time, gold pins were pre- 
sented to Earl G. Walker, general agent, 
passenger department, in recognition of 
20 years of service, and to John McGin- 
ley, city passenger agent, for 15 years 
of service. 

At a meeting following the luncheon, 
Mr. Dicus was presented with the presi- 
dent’s pin by the national president of 
the Propeller Club of America. 


ICC DOCKET 


A star appears before all docket numbers that 
have been added under a hearing date in a period 
included in previous issue of Troffic World. 


RAIL 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in I. & S. 5880 and F.S.A. 25594, 
ee March 13, at New Orleans, La., can- 
celled. 


March 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 


—Examiner Card: 

Finance 17233—Campbell Sixty-Six Ex- 
press, Inc., Issuance of Securities and 
Assumption of Obligations. 

March 5—Washington, D. 
Snider: 
—— —_ | Steel Corp. v. A. 


. et al. 
March 5—Washington, D. 
Snider: 
¥* 30700—Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 
¥ = R. et al. 
March 5— Washington, D. C.— Examiners 
Howard and Fulton: 
Finance 15649—Co-Operative Transit Co.— 
Securities. 
March 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Mohundro: 
30431—Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. et al. 
v. A. & S. et al. 
30484—-Missouri Portland Cement Co. v. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 
ary" cae ee Chemical Co. v. A. & S. 
et al. 
30536—McDonnell Aircraft Corp. v: Ill. 
Cent. R.R. et al. 
30559—Allhoff Bros., Inc. v. A. & S. et al. 
——£ Pees D. C.—Examiner 
Oat: 
29946, and Sup. 1—Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. v. A. C. & Y. et, al. 
March 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Andrew Jackson 
Hotel—Examiner Wilkins: 
30720—Tennessee Intrastate Rates and 
D. C. — Examiner 


C.—Examiner 


C.—Examiner 


Charges. 
March 7—Washington, 
Dishman: 
I. & S. 5889—Reciprocal Switching at 
Petersburg, Va. (A. C. L. R.R.). 
March 7—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
Finance 17142—Capital Transit Company 
Proposed Stock. 
March 8—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
30215—Lummus Cotton Gin Co. et al v. 
S. A. L. et al. 
30215, Sub. ated Co. of Tex., Inc. v. 


S. Ry. et al. 
30215, Sub. 2—Continental Gin Co. v. A. G. 
S. et al. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


North Pier Terminal 
Executive Offices—444 Lake Shore Drive 
Telephone SUperior 7-5606 


W. W. Huggett *D S. T. Heffner 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Vice Pres.—Sales 


MAIN DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE BUILDINGS—dis- 
tinctive location, frontage on outer drive, 444 and 
445 Lake Shore Drive. Bidgs., 365-589 E. Illinois St. 
3 biks. to Mich. Ave. Combine office with your whse. 
FACILITIES and SERVICE FEATURES — 1,250,000 
sq. ft. mill and brick constr. bldgs. Sprinklered, 
low insurance. Fir. Id. up to 335 Ibs. 33 elevators. 
Cc. & N. W. R. R. siding—cap. 120 cars. Free switch- 
ing. Vehicle loading platforms and doors, cap. 100 
trucks. Direct tunnel connection to all R.R. for LCL 
fgt. Park. space. U. S. cstms. bonded. Car unload., 
tunnel loading, elev. op. & maint., watchmen, heat. 
NORTH SIDE WAREHOUSE for gen. stge. & pool car 
serv., 2740 Clybourn Ave.—200,000 sq. ft., sprink- 
lered, low ins., heavy fir. Id. C. & N. W. and 
Cc. M. St. P. & P. siding, cov. platform for 20 trks. 
SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSE for in-transit, car load 
movement in and out, 95th and Cottage Grove, 
100,000 sq. ft., fully mech., unlim. fir. Id., 1.C. sid. 
DOWNTOWN SHIP DOCK HOUSE at mouth of the 
Chicago River, 400 E. South Water St., stevedoring, 
loading and unloading of lake and foreign ships. 
BARGE DOCK,’ 2905 S. Western Ave., handling of 
barges from, to New Orleans and intermediate pts. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.— Ill. Assn. Mdse. Whsmen.— 
Chicago Assn. of Com. and Ill. Chamber of Com. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: J. Leo Cooke Ware- 
house Corporation. New York phone: WH. 3-5090. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Warehousing 
Company 
Established 1880 Incorporated 


323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 6507 


H. S. Newell 
Superintendent 


FACILITIES—600,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel-brick- 
concrete construction. Floor load, 250-300 Ibs. Dry 
Sprinkler system; alarm system; private watchmen 
Insurance rate, 17.7¢. Siding on Pennsylvania Rail 
road; capacity 40 cars; free switching all Chicago 
lines. ‘Motor platform, capacity 100 trucks, all! 
sheltered. 

LOCATION—Adijacent to “‘Loop’’—one block from 
new Chicago Post Office; in the heart of the rail- 
way terminal and wholesale districts. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded, Illinois Commerce 
Commission Pool car distributors. Superior office 
and storage space for lease. Storage restricted te 
clean merchandise free from fire hazard. 
ASSOCIATIONS—lIllinois Warehouse Assn.;_ Ill. 
Chamber of Cemmerce; Chicago Assn. ef Com- 
merce; Chicage Traffic Club. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


WERNER BROS.-KENNELLY CO. 


H 
Main Office: 
2815 Broadway 
Tel. LAkeview 5-0032 
Warehouses Conveniently 
Located 
SERVICE FEATURES: Storage, 
Moving, Packing, 




























Shipping. 
AGENT: Allied 
Van Lines, Inc. 








PEORIA, ILL: 


Federal Warehouse Co. 


J. D. Uliman, Pres. Established 1914 
J. J. O'Meara, Secy. & Treas. Phone 3-3851 


Incorporated Teletype No. PE-88 
FACILITIES—800-818 S. Adams. 100,000 total sq. 
ft. Reinf. Concrete; unlimited fir. Id. Sprinkler 
sys. Ins. .104c. Sidings on C. B. & Q., cap. 6 cars. 
Fireproof. ADT and pvt. watchmen. Free switching 
other railroads. Motor platform, cap. 5 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Pool car dist. 
Company operated cartage service, 12 trucks. 
Storage, display & office space for lease. 

REPRESENTED BY—Amer. Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSNS.—A.W.A.; N.F.W.A; C.W.A.1.; LM.W.A. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 
“Where Waterway—Railway—Highway Meet’ 


Established 1930 Incorporated 
J. D. Beeler *D 1830 W. Ohio St. 


Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Tel.—Dial 7152 
FACILITIES—Property owned; 90,000 sq. ft.; Fire- 
cof, brick-steel-concrete const.; Floor load, no 
imit; Sprink sys.; A. D. T. Insurance rate, 14.7¢, 
Sidings on C. & E. |. and L. & N.; free switch., 
all lines. Water Dock: Length, 800 #.; draft, 9 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; State. 
Pool car distr. Motor freight terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A. (Mdse.); Ind. W. A. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Pettit’s Storage Warehouse Co. 
Established 1910 

J. N. Pettit *H 414 E. Columbia $. 
Manager (Tel.—A-1108) 
FACILITIES—Mdse. 50,000 sq. ft., household goods 
50,000 sq. ft. Reinforced concrete construction: floor 
lead, 200-300 Ibs. Property owned. Merch. Patrol 
watchmen. Insurance average 25c. Siding, capacity 
7 cars, N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R., free switching. 
Truck dock sheltered—capac. 6 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Own cartage. 
REPRESENTED BY—Am. Ch. of Whses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A., Mayflower W. A. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co. 


Established 1910 Incerperated 
Wm. E. Ready, % 240 S. Pennsylvania St. 


Vice President & Treasurer Tel.—MArket 4361 
FACILITIES—(1) Property leased; 260,000 sq. ft. 
mdse.; reinf. conc.; min. 250 Ibs. sq. ft. fi. load; 
rate 10.4c; P. R. R. 8 cars; (2) Property owned; 
1,500,000 cu. ft. cold sige.) brick and mill const.; 
mex. 225 Ibs. per sq. ft. fil. load; ins. rate 11.1¢; on 
1. U. Ry., 8 cars. Both houses: sprink., pvt. watch- 
men, A.D.T. alarm, free switch., cov. truck docks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Cust. bonded. Pool car 
distr. Lease stge., office, display, exhibit space. 

MEMBERS—A.W.A., Assn. Ref. Whse., Indpis. W.A. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


American Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1908 Incorporated 
A. G. Keyes w 401 First St., S. E. 
Pres. & Gen‘! Mgr. Tel.—21147 
PACRINES—-Prop. owned; 80,000 sq. ft. mdse.; 
10,000 sq. ft. cold stge.; firepr. mill const.; sprink.; 
A.D.T.; Ins. 18.8-80%; siding on C. M. St. P. & P., 
cap. 4 cars, free eultahs truck shelter, cop. 6 trucks. 
Min. cold storage temp. range 35° ve zero. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr.; cartage serv- 
ice, 8 trucks; stge. and office space for lease; mo- 


tor term. in warehouse. 
MEMBER—lIowa W. A., American W. A. 








































































March 8—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 

I. & S. 5813—Metal Scrap Between Points 
in United States. 

March rena, D. C.—Oral Argu- 
ment: 

Finance 16772—Trenton Princeton Trac- 
tion Co. Abandonment. 

Finance 16968—Application of Central of 
Georgia Ry. Co. and Empire Land Co., 
for authority to acquire control of stock 
a of Savannah & Atlanta Ry. 

‘0. 


March 12—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Vandiver: 
I. & §. 5885—Prepared Flour, Los Angeles 
to Ariz. 
March 12—New Orleans, La.—Hotel 
Orleans—Examiner Wilkins: 
30752—American Cyanamid Co. v. A. T. 
& S. F., Inland Waterways Corp., Op- 


New 


erating Federal Barge Lines, et al. 
I. & S. 5873 and F.S.A. 25541—Sulphur 
from La. & Tex. to Mich., N. Y., Ohio 
& Pa. ; 
March 12—Washington, D. 
Wilkins: 
*I. & S. 5892—Crude Sulphur, 
Louis to Indianapolis. 
March 12—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 
—Examiner Mohundro: 
I. & S. 5865—Honey, Wendell, Ida. 
W.T.L. & Ill. Points. 


C.—Examiner 
East St. 


to 


March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Russell: 
I. & S. 5874—Consolidated Shipments— 


Chicago to West Coast. 

I. & S. 5878—Consolidated Shipments Be- 
tween Chicago & East. 

March 12—Washington, D. 


Gray: 
a Company, Inc. v. N. C. & St. 
- et al. 
March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison—Ex- 
aminer Mohundro: 
I. & S. 5893—Class Rates—Merchants Car- 
loading Co., Inc. 
March 13—New Orleans, La.—Hotel New Or- 
leans—Examiner Wilkins: 
I. & S. 5880 and F.S.A. 25594—Sulphur, 
La. & Tex. to Danville, Il. 
30731—American Barge Line Co. et al. v. 
C. & E. I. et al. 
13—Washington, D. 
Konigsberg: 
I. & S. 5765—Lumber, Eastern Canada to 
New York Harbor Points. 
March 13—Washington, D. 
Dishman: 

I. & S. 5877 and F.S.A. 25555—Canned 
Goods from Inwood, W. Va. to South. 
March 14—New Orleans—St. Charles Hotel— 

Commissioner Rogers: 
Section 5a Application 16—National Motor 
Freight Traffic Agreement. 
March 14— Philadelphia, Pa.— Normandie 
Hotel—Examiner Lyle: 
Finance 17170—Philadelphia and Camden 
Ferry Co. Abandonment. 
Finance 17171—West Jersey and Seashoré 
R.R. Co., Lessor and Pennsylvania- 
a Seashore Lines, Lessee Abandon- 


i 


The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 
SSSR 


March 14—Washington, D. C.—t 
s McGrath Examiner 
ational Industrial Sand Ass’n. v. 
at = be et al. m 
nchor Hocking Glass C s q 
v. B. & O. et al. - a ee 
March 14—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 


ment: 
29771—National Trucking & Storage Co. 
me. ¥. P.'BR. Co. 
30535—Helix Milling Co. Inc. v. G. N. et al. 
F. S. Appls. 24407, 24483 and 24838—Paper 
to and Within Southwestern Territory. 
March 15—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Mohundro: 
ory Nanas S. Stein Bag Co. v. B. & O. 
al. 
March 15—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Mackley: 
I. & S. 5773—Wheat from and to Tex. Dif- 
ferential Territory. 
March 15—WasShington, D. C.—Oral Argu- 


ment: 
29668 and Sub. 1—Commerce and Industry 
Assn. of N. Y., Inc. et al. v. B. & O. 


et al. 

29913—I. Baskowitz Bottle Co., Inc. v. L. 
I.R.R. Co. 

29688—F’. D. Croce & Co. Inc. v. N. Y. C. 
R.R. Co. (prior report 272 I.C.C. 7). 

30112—Manhattan Crockery Co. v. P. R.R. 


Co. 
State Pipe & Nipple Corp. v. E. R.R. 
‘oO 


March 16—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Mohundro: 
30728—Duberstein Iron & Metal Co. et al. 
v. B. & O. et al. 


C.—Examiner 


C.—Examiner 


C.—Examiner 
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WATERLOO, IOWA 

lowa Warehouse Company 
Established 1916 * Incorporated 
James S. Newman 119-123 East Park Ave, 


President Tel.—5755 
FACILITIES—(1) 119 E. Park Ave. Brick & weod 
const. Siding III. Cent., cap. 2 cars. Ins. rate .286, 
70,000 ft. (2) 621 Transit St. Brick & open steei 
const. Siding on W.C.F.&N. Ry., cap. 5 cars, 
Ins. rate .356. 10,000 ft. (3) 106 E. 9th St. Reinf, 
concrete. Siding Ill. Cent., capacity 2 cars. Ins, 
rate .359. 15,000 ft. Free switch. Bonded pers, 
FEATURES—Merch. stge. Pool car dist. Cartage. 
REPRESENTED BY Amer. Chain of Warehouses. 
MEMBER—Nat!. Furniture Whsemen’s Assn., AWA, 
lowa Warehousemen’s Assn. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Burnett Bonded Warehouses 


R. H. Burnett *H 310 N. Santa Fe 


Established 1885 TWX SR 90 Telephone 4666 
FACILITIES: 4 whses., total floor space 50,000 sq. 
ft. UP and CRI&P sidings; free switching from SFe 
and MoP. Main mdse whse 108 S. 4th, 1-fl, mechan- 
ized. Merchants Patrol watchmen. 

SERVICE FEATURES: Right at the center of Babson’s 
“Magic Circle of Safety” for safety from the hazards 
of war or communists (just 6 registered in Kansas). 
State bonded. In-transit storage 4 RRs. most com- 
modities. Only natural pool car and spot stock 
point for more than a third of Kansas. Own local 
delivery. Reference any Salina bank, by permission. 
MEMBER: AWA, NFWA, Allied V.L., MoWA, KMCA. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. 































































Established 1919 Incorporated 
O. B. Murphy * Spring & Vine Sts. 
Vice-President Tel.—PBX-7030 





FACILITIES—(1) Vine & Spring Sts., fireproof, re- 
inforced concrete; Ins. rate 22c. (2) Vine & Merino, 
brick and mill const. Ins. rate 55c. Both: Total 
floor space 100,000 sq. ft. Sidings on L. & N. R. R,; 
free switching. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Poo!l car distributors. Motor 
transport line, company owned, serving Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Harlan, Middleborough and Bive Grass 
region of Kentucky. 


OUISVILLE, KY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


H. G. Buckner * E. H. Bacon 
President Chairman 
































Established 1884 
FACILITIES—944,138 sq. ft. for storage of Mer- 
chandise, Household Goods, Tobacco, Dist. Spirits 
—24 Warehouses—Fireproof and slow-burning mill 
—Sprink.—Conts. Ins. .097 to .187 cents per $100. 
SPECIAL FEATURES—Customs and Internal Rev- 
enue Bonded—Pool Car Distribution—Free Switch- 
ing All Lines—Satisfying Customers with Superior 
Service. 

MEMBERS—American Chain of Warehouses—Dis- 
tribution Service, Inc.—Am. Whse. Assn. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Camden Warehouses 
Established 1900 *D Incorporated 


Milton K. Hill Rm. 301, Camden Station 
Mgr. & Treas, Tel. Lexington 0400 Ext. 747 
FACILITIES—4 Units; Property leased: 700,000 sq. 


ft. Brick-Concrete-Steel const. A.T7.D., Private 
Watchman, Sprinkler. 

LOCATIONS—Camden Station, Henderson’s Wharf, 
Locust Point Piers, B. & O. R. R. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool cars. Motor transport. 
Direct rail and water connections. Customs Bonded. 
ASSNS.—A. W. A., Md. W. A. 





































































































BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1896 Incorporated 
H. A. Davidson 6201 Pulaski Highway 
Mgr. H.H.G. Division *H Tel.—Broadway 7900 


FACILITIES—(1) 6301 Pulaski H . 26,000: sa. ftu 
fireproof, brick & steel; fir. load yo priv. watch 
men; shelt. plat., 10 trks. (2) 1019-21 & 1206 Ridgely 
St #t., fir. load 200-400, Ibs. 


-, 25,000 sq. ft., : 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr.; container serv.) 
motor. frgt. term. whse.; stge.; co. opr. cartage 
service; office, Copter & exhibit space; dom. & 
expt. packing; trucks, tractors & trailers. 
Common carriers—H. H. G. and gen. com. 

ASSOCIATIONS—Md. Furn. Whse. Assn., N.F.W.Aw 
Md. Motor Truck Assn. Agents, United Van Lines. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


Terminal Warehouse Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1893 Incorporated 
C. A. Schauman Davis & Pleasant Sts. 


President Tel.—LEX. 8560 
FACILITIES—6 units. Davis & Pleasant Sts., Prop. 
owned. Bond St., prop. leased. Water dock, 400 
ft. Dft. 25 ft., 500,000 sq. ft. Brick const. Sprinkler. 
A. D. T. Watchmen. Ins. 21c. Siding, P. R. R., 
cap. 40 cars. Truck plat., 40 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: Cust. Space and off. 
for lease. Trucks for loc. delvy., pool car. 

REP. BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., New York. C. A. 
Webster, 52 Vanderbilt Ave.; Chicago, Clyde Phelps, 
549 W. Randolph St. A. W. A.; C. of C. U. S. 


*D 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles River Stores 


Established 1899 * 
John F. O'Halloran 131 Beverly Street 


Manager Tel.—CApitol 7-1446 


FACILITIES—320,000 sq. ft.; siding Boston & Maine 
6 cars; free switching other RRs.; 
Truck platform, 22 trucks; water dock 
facilities, 300 ft. dock, draft 15 ft. 
U.S. Int. Rev. and Customs bonded; 
pool car dist.; stge., office and display 
space for lease. Member—A.W.A.,M.W.A. 


Incorporated 


“uw 
THE CHAIN OF 
TIOEWaTER 
[| renminacs | 
ANO INLAND 
WAREMOUSES 


BOSTON, E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Co. 


Established 1928 Incorporated 
William A. Harnedy * Lechmere Square 
Treas. & Gen‘l Mngr. Tel.—TRO. 9608 


FACILITIES—(1) Lechmere Sq., E. Cambridge, Fire- 
proof, reinforced concrete; Sprink. sys. Ins. rate 
18c. (2) Water St., Charlestown (Adj. Mystic Ter- 
minal Co. docks). Brick const., A. D. T., Auto. fire 
alarm. Ins. rate 21¢ (90%). Total floor space 
108,500 sq. ft. Sidings on B. & M. R. R. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State; U. S. Cust. 
(No. 2) Pool car dist. Liquor storage (No. 2). 
REPRESENTED BY—New York, Central Distribution 
Bur.; Chicago, National Whsg. Ser. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 


Sherman L. Whipple, Jr. Established 1908 
President Incorporated 
C. J. Grimley, V. P. and * 50 Terminal Street 
General Manager Telephone CH 2-0880 


FACILITIES—UNIT 1: 50 Terminal St., 500,000 sq. 
ft.; brick & concrete fire resistive constr.; fir. Id. 
250#; sprinkler sys.; General Alarm Corp. Siding 
B. & M., 50 cars. Motor platform, cap. 15 trucks. 
Water dock facilities, 700 ft. dock, draft 30 ft. 


UNIT 2: 520 E Street; 25,000 sq. ft.; brick & con- 
crete fire resistive constr.; sprinkler sys.; General 
Alarm Corp. Siding N.Y.N.H. & H. RR., 4 cars. 
Motor platform, 4 truck capacity. UNIT 3: Lumber 
Division, Castle Island; 35 acre terminal (Operatin 
tumber terminal for Port of Boston in conj. wit 
Terminal Operators, Inc.) 3 berths for deep water 
vessels; transit sheds. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded under U. S. Customs, 
State and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Pool car distribution; storage, 
office and display space for lease; weighing, 
sampling and coopering. Palletized 100%—me- 
chanical equipment including fork trucks, tractors, 
lumber carriers and conveyors. Vacuum fumiga- 
tion under Govt. regulations for all commodities. 


MEMBER—American Warehouse Assoc., Mass. 
Warehouse Assoc., Distribution Service, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1929 * Incorporated 
618 Washington Ave. N. 201 Fifth Ave. N. 


Whse. No. 1 (Tel.—LIncoln 5631) Whse. No. 2 
FACILITIES—200,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
concrete constr.; Floor load 250 Ibs.; A. D. T. and 
Private watchmen. Sidings on Soo Line; capacity, 
6 cars; free switching all lines. Cartage Service, 
50 trucks. Ins. from 16¢ (90%). 
SERVICE—State, U. S. Cust. bond. 
Pool car distr. 

REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Av., N. Y.; 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
ASSNS.—American Warehousemen’s Association, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Office space. 











WATER, 
FREIGHT FORWARDER, 
PIPELINE 


March 12—Washington, D. 


Corbin: 
W-1001—F. P. Grier Co., Inc., common Car- 


rier application. 


C.—Examiner 


MOTOR 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in MC-109616, Sub. 1, assigned 
March 2, at Buffalo, N. Y., cancelled and re- 
assigned April 13, at Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., before Examiner Seaman. 

Hearing in MC-9685, Sub. 46, assigned 
March 5, at Cleveland, Ohio, postponed to 
a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC-FC-52710, assigned March 
15, at Kansas City, Mo., cancelled. ° 


March 5—Allentown, Pa.—P. O. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Lippman or Jt. Bds. 228 and 255: 
MC-1781, Sub. 6—A. R. Litzenberger, 
Wesconesville, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 
MC-25501, Sub. 1—Edward J. Geueke, 
Scranton, Pa., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC-92147, Sub. 9—J. F. Bear, Schnesks- 
ville, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-103298, Sub. 4—Allen H. Andrews, 
Walnutport, Pa., common carrier ap- 

plication. 
MC-111318, Sub. 1—Louis Traub, Harleigh, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-108198, Sub. 1—Arthur Snyder, East 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

MC-112449—Mervine Trucking Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112458—Charles B. Alpaugh, Lebanon, 

N. J., common carrier application. 
MC-112460 — Perry Bowman and _ Sons, 
Lehighton, Pa., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC-112461—Claude S. Cyphers, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-95473, Sub. 1—Harold A. Daub, Reiner- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-110541, Sub. 2—Mark E. Yonder, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., common carrier 

application. 

MC-112467—Richard S. Ziegenfus, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112468—George Cerny, Lehighton, Pa., 

common carrier application. 
MC-112471—John A. Rudelitch, Lehighton, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112472—Franklin E. Rudelitch, Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112483—Howard L. Hoffman, Walnut- 
port, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112484—Calvin C. Reiss, Lehighton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112485—Calvin I. Green, Lehighton, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112493—Kenneth Solt, Gilberts, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112510—Ernest L. Scott, Cressona, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112499—Paul W. Berger, Kresegeville, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112501—Roy Dorshimer, Effort, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112502—William E. Dorshimer, Kunkle- 
town, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112513—Edwood R. Fehnel, Easton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112517—Nathan Altemose, Albrights- 
ville, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112528—Charles A. Bubeck, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112539—Stephen F. Perchak, Hazelton, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112541—Leroy B. Krause, New Trupoli, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-79851, Sub. 1—Eldin Braught, Monti- 
cello, N. Y., common carrier application. 
MC-103721, Sub. 2—Orville Sickels, Pal- 
merton, Pa., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
MC-112578—Kara Trucking Co., Tamaqua, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112579—Cauley & Miller Trucking, 
— Pa., common carrier applica- 
on. 
MC-112599—James J. Roth, Walnutport, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112600—Robert Rosenkrans, Tamaqua, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112601—_Amandua Heffelfiner, Slatin- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Midway Terminal Warehouse 


Established 1933 Minnesota Transfer 
Tel.—Nestor 1811 * 2295 University Ave. 
FACILITIES—150,000 sq. ft.; Brick and mill con- 
struction; Floor load 250 Ibs.; sprinklered; and pri- 
vate watchmen. Siding on Minnesota Transfer Ry. 
capacity, 16 cars; free switching all lines. Cart- 
age service, 25 trucks. Ins. from 16c. (90%). 
SERVICE FEATURES—State, U. S. Cust. bond. Of- 
fice and display space. Pool car distr. 
REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Av., N. Y.; 549 Randolph St., Chicago. 
ASSNS.—American Warehousemen’s Association, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co, 


Established 1916 Incorporated 


425 East 8th St. * Tel. Garfield 7551 
FACILITIES—307,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, brick and 
conc. const.; Floor load 250-400 Ibs. A.D.T. & priv. 
watchmen. Sid. Soo Line; 26 cars; free switching. 
Cartage service, 100 trucks. Ins. from 16c (90%). 
SERVICE FEATURES—State, U. S. Cust. bond. 

fice and display space. Pool car distribution. 

Famous for “SERVICE” from Coast to Coast 
REPRESENTED BY—Assoc. Whses., Inc., 52 Vander- 
bilt Av., N. Y.; 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

ASSNS.—American Warehousemen’s Association, 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
1104 Union Avenue 
Telephone—Victor 2404 
Harry D. Crooks, President 
A. J. Crooks R. F. Wallace 
Executive Vice President Vice President 
_ New York Office 
George G. Roddy 271 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 5-8397 


Est. 1913 Inc. 


is 


OUR INTEGRITY 


Terminal Warehouse—1201-09 Union Ave. (U. P.) 


Brokers Warehouse Security Warehouse 
1104 Union Ave. (Frisco) 1405 St. Louis Ave. (M.P.) 
FACILITIES—3 locations: 322,000 sq. ft.; Reinforced 
concrete and brick const.; Floor load, Ibs. 
Sprink. sys. Ins. rate, 9.4c. Sidings on Un. Pac., 
“Mo. Pac. & Frisco R. Rs.; cap., 23 cars; free switch. 
Protected by A. D. T. Burglar Alarm Sys. 

SPECIAL SERVICES—Bonded; Licensed, U. S. Whs. 
act; U. S. Customs; State. Pool car dist. We 
operate our own large and efficient fleet of motor 
trucks. Cool rooms—cheese, dates, nuts and dried 
‘ruits (35° to 60°). Candy Storage. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Mo. W. A. 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


Watch Display Advertisements on Inside Front Covers! 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1900 Incorporated 
D. S. Adams * 228 W. 4th St 
President Tel.—Victor 0225 


FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinf. con 
crete. Sprinkler, M. D. T. alarm, pvt. watchmen 
Ins. rate 24c. Siding on KCSRR. Cap. 8 cars. Free 
switch. Truck Plat. covered, cap. 30 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: Customs, Int. Rev. 
State; Lic., U. S. Whse. Act. Pool car dist. Stg. & 
Office space for lease. Mot. Transp. ser. & fgt 
term. Daily overnight serv. to approx. 4,000 towns 
In wholesale dist., near retail dist. & fgt. depots 
ASSNS.—A. W. A.; M. W. A.; Traf. Club; C. of C 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Terminal Warehouse Co, 


933 Mulberry & 


Established 1902 


FACILITIES—400,000 sq. ft., reinforced concrete 
and heavy mill construction; Sprinkler; Sidings; 
Mo. Pac., Un. Pac., Wabash & Burlington; Track 
capacity: 20 cars; Watchman service and ADT 
protection; Ins. Rate from 9c. Covered docks and 
tracks. Display room. Cool Rooms. Office space 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded by Fidelity & De 
posit Co. of Md. Pool car dist. Reciprocal switch. 
ing. Free drayage on L. C. L. shipments. Financ- 
ing. Employes bonded. Stge-in-transit service. 
Fork Trucks to 2 tons. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Member AWI.; 
housemen’s Assn. 


Missouri Ware- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co. 


2030 Walnut St. Tel. Victor 8292 
W. S. Ford, Pres. Established 1939 


FACILITIES—80,550 sq. ft., two adjoining build- 
ings. (1) conc. & steel const., ins. rate .09c. (2) 
brick & mill const., ins. rate .171c. Spr. sym.; ADT 
alarm; siding K. C. Terminal RR, cap. 6 cars, free 
switching other RR; truck plat., sheltered cap. 8 


trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr., office space, 
tobaccos, food products. 

REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution Inc. 
“reece = WA. me Ww A, 6G W. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. N. Long Warehouse 
9th & Gratiot Sts. * Tel. Main 2910 
W. F. Long, G. M. Established 1903 
FACILITIES—214,000 sq. ft. Heavy mill and brick; 
(1) 1939 S. Vandeventer, Mo. Pac. siding, 22 cars; 
(2) 9th & Gratiot, Term. R. R. siding, 24 cars; rec. 
Ins. rate, 20c. Sprinkler, A.D.T. 
protentes. Two cov. motor docks length of bidg. 
ATURES—Longest established mdse. whse. in St. 
is. State bonded; pool car distr. 
Spcl. encl. plat. Sep. vault space, approved for 
storage Red Label . Motorized power equip. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Mo. W. A.; St. L. 
Mdse. W. A.; St. L. C. of C. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rutger St. Warehouse, Inc. 
Established 1920 9 Rutger St. 
S. J. Lusby Tel.—Chestnut 
Exec. V.-P. & Treas. 9465-66 
FACILITIES—Mdse. Stg. 210,000 sq. ft.; Cold Stg. 
(beer) 8700 cu. ft. Brick-mill constr. Sprink. sys. 
ADT Central Sta. burglar alarm. Ins. rate 25c. 
Sidings on Mo. Pac. and Term. R. R. Assn., cap. 14 
cars, free switching. Motor plat., cap. 15 trucks. 
Mississippi River Dock, near Municipal Bridge. 
SERVICE—Bonded: U. S. Cust.; State. Pool car 
dist. Motor freight terminal. Space for lease. 
REPRESENTED BY—Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
ASSNS.—St. L. Mdse. W.A., Mo. W.A., St. L. C. of C. 


switch, all lines. 


Licen 


*D 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1924 
C. J. LaMothe 


Incorporated 
826 Clark Ave. 
President Tel.—Main 4927 


FACILITIES—700,000 sq. ft. Mdse. ae % (1) 
1000 Spruce St., (2) 826 Clark Ave. A. D. T. pro- 
tected. Sprinklered. Ins. rates—16c—26c. Term. 
R. R. siding. Free switching, 28 car cap. Shel- 
tered platform, city block long. Centrally lo- 
cated in wholesale and jobbing district. 
SERVICE FEATURES—State, U. S. Cust. Bonded. 
Pool car dist. ce for lease—office and storage. 
REPRESENTED BY—A. C. of W., Inc. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.; Mo. W. A.; St. Louis C. of C. 


*D 








MC-112602—Howard F. Frantz, Coplay, Pa., 
common carrier application. 

MC-112612—John Bedway, Pottsville, Pa., 
common carrier application. 

March 5—Birmingham, Ala.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 
—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-112388—J. E. Fleming, Cullman, Ga., 
common carrier application. 

March 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner McKiel: 

MC-9685, Sub. 46—Emery Transportation 
Co., Chicago, Ill., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

March 5—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Exam- 
iner Vandiver: 

I. & S. M-3454—Iron or Steel Between 
Houston, Tex. and La. 

- & S. M-3659—Carbon Black—Southwest. 
March 5—Denver, Colo.—822 Midland Sav- 
ings Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 89: 

MC-112593—Southwestern Film _ Service, 

Taos, N. M., contract carrier application. 
March 5—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 202: 

MC-76266, Sub. 68 — Merchants Motor 
Freight, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 

March 5—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 54: 

MC-78947, Sub. 1—Elliott Bros., Dysart, Ia., 

common carrier application. 
March 5—El Paso, ex.—Hotel Paso Del 
Norte—Jt. Bd. 77: 

MC-112125—Mexico Tours, El Paso, Tex., 
common carrier application. 

March 5—Memphis, Tenn.—U. S. District Ct. 
Rms.—Jt. Bd. 229: 

MC-1968, Sub. 48—D. C. Hall Motor Trans- 
portation, Fort Worth, Tex., common 
carrier application. 

March 5—Memphis, Tenn.—U. S. District Ct. 
Rms.—Jt. Bd: 107: 

MC-15318, Sub. 29—Kimbel 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
application. 

MC-59680, Sub. 83—Strickland Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., common car- 
rier application. 

March 5—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Peterson: 

MC-112359—Horvath Bros., Kearny, N. J., 
contract carrier application. 

March 5—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Kilroy: 

MC-30012, Sub. 50—T. S. C. Motor Freight 
Lines, Houston, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

March 5—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-111972 — Select Refrigerator Service, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

March 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—dJt. Bd. 135: 

MC-112005, Sub. 3—K. & R. Transports, 
Inc., Hartford, Ill., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-112243, Sub. 1—Leach Truck Line, 
Jefferson City, Mo., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

March 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Card: 

MC-F-4795 — F. G. Campbell — Control; 
Campbell Sixty-Six Express, Inc.—Con- 
trol and Merger—Highway Express, Inc. 

March 5—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 26: 

MC-9952, Sub. 6—Hess Motor Express, Inc., 
Pipestone, Minn., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

March 5—Salisbury, Md.—Cty. Ct. 
Examiner Rhynedance: 
MC-100853, Sub. 2—W. Howard Pinkett, 
Md., common carrier applica- 
on. 
March 5—San Francisco, Calif.—Fed. Office 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 47: 

MC-92806, Sub. 18—Miles & Sons Trucking 
Service, Merced, Calif., common carrier 
application. 

March 5—San Francisco, Calif—Fed. Office 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-112333—Dewitt Trucking Service, At- 

water, Calif., contract carrier application. 
March 5—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Sutherland: 

MC-30301, Sub. 5—M. A. Hubbard and Son, 
- ane Mass., common carrier applica- 

on. 

MC-49260, Sub. 1—Warren Bros. Express, 
—, Mass., common carrier applica- 

on. 
March 5—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Williams: 

MC-72444, Sub. 4—Akron-Chicago Trans- 
portation Co. Inc., Akron, Ohio, common 
carrier application. 

March 5—Wheeling, W. Va.—New Fed. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 117: 

MC-12550—Mrs. Maime Lucido, Shadyside, 
Ohio, broker application. 

March 5—Wheeling, W. Va.—New Fed. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 61: 

MC-101053, Sub. 7—Herman Buchanan, 
Weirton, W. Va., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


March 6—Albany, N. Y.—County Ct. Hse.— 
Examiner Williams: 


Lines, Inc., 
common carrier 


Hse.— 
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SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


General Warehouse Corporation 


Established 1940 Incorporated 
Harry S. Brown * 601 N. National 


V. P. & Gen’l. Mngr. Telephone 4-1855 
FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft.; mill constr.; fir. Id. 
500 Ibs. per sq. ft.; sprinkler system, private 
watchman. Ins. rate 18¢ to 37c. Fumigation. 
Sidings on Frisco & Mo. Pac., 6 cars. Free switch- 
ing other railroads. Truck platform, 15 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded; pool car dis- 
tribution; storage, office & display space for lease. 
Company operated cartage service, 6 trucks. 
Transit storage specialists. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; MO.W.A.; A.T.A.; L.C.N.C.; 
MO. B.T.A. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co, 


Established 1934 * Incerporated 
T. R. Clark, 963 Newark Ave. 
Manager Tel.—Market 3-1830 
FACILITIES—250,000 . ft. Reinf. concrete & 
steel. Fir. Id. 250 Ibs. Fireproof. Auto. Sprinkler. 
Supr. Watchman Svce. Ins. $.167. Siding PRR, 
30 cars. Shelt. plat. 20 trks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Co. oper. cartage 
serv. 52 trks. Off. & Stge. space for lease. Spec. 
in hding. Ige. machinery & steel in lifts up to 10 
tons. 1 ptbl.Blt.Con.; Fngr. Type Elev; Frt. Plat. 
Elev; 5 Ptbl.Trg.Mach; 4 Elev.Plat.Trk; 40 Plat. tk. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; N. J. Mtr. Trk. Assoc.; Whse. 
Assoc. of N. Y., N. J. Whse Assoc. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
“Gateway to the World” 


Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc. 


Established 1933 Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
Executive and Sales Office 
34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 
In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area, Directly 
Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


FACILITIES—3 units—fireproof, brick and con- 
crete. Penna. R. R. ——- siding—26-car capac- 
ity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office 
space, 1,650,000 sq. ft.; sprinkler; automatic fire 
alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform capacity, 
40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; 
freezer, 1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., 
convertible; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: 
. Brine refrigerator system; temperature range, 
0° to 50° F.; cooler-room ventilation; humidity 
control; 20-truck platform. Dock facilities: Water- 
front dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier 
berth, 600 ft.; bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car dis- 
tribution. Rental of office space. All perishable 
products accepted for cold storage. Free switch- 
ing on certain perishable products. Bonded space 
available. American Export Lines steamers dock 
at piers adjacent to warehouse. Consign rail 
shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse 
Co., Jersey City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Hender- 
son Street Station delivery. 

ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. 
Port of New York; Mar. Asso.; » Ve Ger 
Exch., Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Lackawanna Warehouse Company 


Established 1940 * Incorporated 
M. F. Whitehead 629 Grove St. 
General Mgr. Tel.—(N.J.) Journal Sq. 2-3360 
(N.Y.) Rector 2-2345 
FACILITIES—1,072,883 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & 
steel. Fireproof. Fire & burg.—ADT Ins. $.06. 
Siding D.L.&W. RR, 52 cars. Shelt. plat., 54 trucks. 
Ceiling hgt. 8Y2 ft. Elev. cap. 12,000 Ibs. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Stge. & off. 
space for lease. Co. oper. cartage serv. 52 trks. 
SIT arrangements. 24 frt. plat. elev.; etc. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.; N. J. Motor Truck Assoc.; 
Whse. Assoc. Port of N. Y. A. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 


Established 1919 * Incorporated 
A. S. Liddie, 98 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Manager Tel.—(N.J.) Bigelow 3-7200 

(N.Y.) Rector 2-3338 


sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & 
steel. Fireproof. Auto. Fire & Burg.—ADT. Ins. 
$.064. Fir. id. 250 Ibs. Siding Lehigh Valley, 15 
cars. Recip. switch with PRR. Shelt. plat., 20 trks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Co. oper. cartage, 52 trks. 
Spec. in food, liquors, elec. appics. 2 grav. rol. 
con.; 8 frt. elev.; 120 plat. tk.; 14 hand tk. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.; N. J. Motor Trk. Assoc.; Whse. 
Assoc. N. Y. 


FACILITIES—250,000 
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PORT NEWARK, N. J. 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Go, Inc. 


Agents for the Port of New York Authority 
Established 1948 Building 5 
E. Memoli Foot of Doremus Ave. 
Manager Tel.—Market 3-7463 
FACILITIES—200,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & steel. 
Fireproof. Sprinkler sys. watchman ADT super- 
vised. Private RR siding 13 cars PRR, CMJ, LV. 
Shelt. plat., 30 trks. Deep water berth to 35’. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U.S. Customs bonded. 2-25 
ton cranes. 8B.I.T. Pool Car dist. Co. oper. cart- 
age serv. 52 trks. 

MEMBER—A.W.A.; N.J. Motor Trk Ass‘n; Whse 
Ass‘n, N.Y. 


PORT NEWARK, N. J. 


Newark Tidewater Terminal, Inc. 


Established 1936 * Incorporated 
J. A. Lehman Port St., Newark 5 
V.-P. & Gen‘l Mgr. Tel.—Mitchell 2-3500 


FACILITIES—1,855,300 sq.ft. Sidings PRR, LVRR, 
CRR of NJ., 144% miles of track. 
Capacity 1000 trucks, sheltered plat- 
form; 4000 ft. water dock; cranes, 
lift trucks, tractors. Pool car distr., 
stge. & office space for lease. 
MEMBER—A.W.A., Whsemen’s Assoc. 
of Port of N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lehigh Warehouse Corporation of Brooklyn 


Established 1939 xD Incorporated 
1. A. Miller 184 Kent Ave. 
Manager Tel.—Evergreen 7-9580 
FACILITIES—300,000 sq. ft. Reinf. concrete & 
steel. Floor load 250 Ibs. Cooler space. Ins. 
$.054. Auto. Fire & Burg.—ADT. Siding Brook- 
lyn Eastern Dist. Term., cap. 40 cars. Free RR 
switch. Shelt. plat., 20 trucks. Water dock 200 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Stge. & Off. 
space for lease. Specialize in foodstuffs. Ceiling 
hgt. 10 ft., elev. cap. 12,000 Ibs. 

MEMBER—Amer. Whsemen’s Assoc., N. J. Motor 
Trk. Assoc., Whsemen’s Assoc. of Port of New York. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Merchandise 


Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1940 *D incorporated 
James J. Fulcher 1200 Niagara Street 
Vice-President Garfield 4666 
FACILITIES—5 units totaling 1,240,000 sq. feet floor 
space. Private watchmen adt. Sidings NYC, Erie, 
Buffalo Creek railroads. Free reciprocal switching. 
Ample truck platforms. Water dock facilities. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distr., storage, mfg. 
space. Carting. 12 fork lifts, 5 tractors, payloader 
Pul Pac machine, four wheel trucks. 
MEMBER—A. W. A. 


“uw 
THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 
Ul rexmimacs jf 
AND INLAND 
WARENOUSES 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Keystone Warehouse Co. 


Established 1903 * Incorporated 
E. C. Thomson 541 Seneca St. 
Vice President Tel—WA-6480 


FACILITIES—2 Units—Total 750,000 sq. ft.; sidings 
PRR & N.Y.C. 30 cars; free switching 
other RRs; sheltered truck plat., 24 
trucks. Pool car distribution; storage, 
office & display space for lease. 
Labeling canned goods. 
MEMBER—A.W.A., N.Y.S.W.A. 


oo 
TIDEWATER 
| tenmimacs jf 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Lederer Terminal Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Established 1921 * Tel. Jefferson 1120 
124 Niagara Frontier Food Terminal 
Herbert H. Lederer, President 


FACILITIES—60,000 sq. ft. 
rick const. Private watchmen. Sidings on Erie 
and Nickel Plate RRs., cap. 20 cars. Shelt. Motor 
plot. cap. 14 trucks. Humidity controlled space. 
RE°RESENTED BY—New York City, Frank J. Tully, 
277 Broadway (Worth 2-0428); Cleveland, Lederer 
Terminal (see adv.); Chicago, M. H. Finger, 519 
W. Roosevelt Rd. (Canal 5742). 


Fireproof, concrete- 


MC-109677, Sub. 5—Fort Edward Express 
Co., Inc., Ft. Edward, N. Y., common 
carrier application. 

MC-112546—Hayes Trucking, Inc., Albany, 
N. Y., contract carrier application. 
March 6—Birmingham, Ala.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 

—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-105548, Sub. 3—R. W. Tomlinson & 
Son, Sylacauga, Ala., common carrier 
application. 

March 6—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner McKiel: 

MC-108446, Sub. 13—Fischbach Trucking 
Co., Akron, Ohio, contract carrier ap- 
Plication. 

March 6—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Examiner Murphy: 

MC-111405, Sub. 1—Lonnie A. Pike, Des 
Moines, Ia., contract carrier applica- 
tion. 

—— ame, Tex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. 

MC-107839, Sub. 9— Denver-Albuquerque 
Motor Transport, Inc., Denver, Colo., 
common carrier application. 

March 6—Memphis, Tenn.—vU. S. District Ct. 
Rms.—Jt. Bd. 38: 

MC-107943, Sub. 2—Delta Motor Coaches, 
— Ark., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

March 6—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-111574, Sub. 1—Emmett Trucking Co., 

Newark, N. J., common carrier applica- 
March 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 135: 

MC-52912, Sub. 6—Motorways, Inc., Kansas 

City, Mo., common carrier application. 
March 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 254: 

MC-75320, Sub. 23—Campbell ‘66”’ Express, 
Inc., Springfield, Mo., common carrier 
application. 

March 6—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
Examiner Morris: 

MC-111720, Sub. 1—Williams Truck Service, 

Sieux Falls, S. D., contract carrier ap- 


Plication. 
Md.—Cty. Ct. Hse.— 


March 6—Salisbury, 
Examiner Rhynedance: 

MC-75185, Sub. 158—Service Trucking Co., 
Inc., Federalsburg, Md., common carrier 
application. 

March 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Fed. Office 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 151: 

MC-112319—Aaron J. Smith, Inc., Oroville, 
Calif.. common carrier application. 
March 6—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.— 

Examiner Sutherland: 

MC-31600, Sub. 291—P. B. Mutrie Motor 
Transportation, Inc., Boston, Mass., com- 
mon carrier application. 

March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Lawton: 

MC-C-1226—Middle Atlantic Conference v. 
Hamblet’s Express, Inc. 

March 6—Wheeling, W. Va.—New Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Jackson: 

MC-84739, Sub. 3—Art Severson, Albion, 
Wis., common carrier application. 
March 7—Binghamton, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 

—Examiner Williams: 

MC-112608—Continental Highway Express, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, common car- 
rier application. 

March 7—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner McKiel: 

MC-108446, Sub. 12—Fischbach Trucking 
Co., Akron, Ohio, contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

March 7—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 117: 

* MC-74721, Sub. 37—Motor Cargo, Inc., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, common carrier application. 

March _7—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. Bldg. 
—Jt. Bd. 117: 

MC-35484, Sub. 15—Viking Freight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., common carrier application. 

—— — Colo.—State Comm.—2Jt. 

MC-67121, Sub 4—Harp. Transportation 
Line., Meeker, Colo., common carrier 
application. 

MC-112482—Wilson Truck Line, Idaho 
oo Colo., contract carrier applica- 

on. 
March 7—Des Moines, Ia.—U. S. Fed. Ct. 
Bldg.—Examiner Murphy: 

MC-111763—Corn Belt Transportation Co., 
Inc., Sioux City, Ia., contract carrier 
application. 

March 7—Klamath Falls, Ore.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 151: 
MC-112369, Sub. 1—Hobart Truck Service, 
ow Ore., common carrier applica- 
on. 
March 7—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 247: 

MC-109324, Sub. 6—Harp Truck Line, Har- 

rison, Ark., common carrier application. 


March 7—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm.— 


Jt. Bd. 101: 
MC-2908, Sub. 10—Capital Motor Lines, 
Montgomery, Ala., common carrier ap- 


Plication. 


March 7—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 205: 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc. 
Established 1914 


H. F. Mura * King & Maple Sts. 
Manager Tel.—HAmilton 5134-5135 


FACILITIES — Property owned — 100,000 sq. ft. 
Fireproof, built-up concrete const. Sprink. sys., 
A.D.T. Ins. $.089. Siding on B. & O. R. R., 
capacity 22 cars, free switching. Shelt. motor plat- 
form, cap. 10 trucks. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Motor freight 
terminal. Storage and office space for lease. 


ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Rochester T. & W. A.; 
N. Y. S. W. A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO STORES, INC. 
Pier 39 North River 
West St.—West Houston St. 
Established 1914 
A. L. Mickelsen 


Mgr. & Treas. 


Area 42,000 sq. ft. 

SERVICE—Pool car dist., dry storage. 
Route—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad direct to Pier 39, 
North River. 

ASSNS.—A. W. A., W. A. Port N. Y. 


Telephone 
Walker 5-9200 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Lehigh Warehouse & 


Transportation Co. 


New York 4, N. Y. 
REctor 2-3338 
5 Warehouses cover all metropolitan markets. Daily 
distribution by 43-truck fleet. Deepwater docks, 
pool cars, Customs and Internal Revenue bonded. 
Specialists in food, general merchandise, metals, 
machinery. Call or write for full story of Lehigh 
services. 


2 Broadway 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
THE COTTER MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE CO. 


Established 1882 
W. Lee Cotter * 70 Cherry St. 
President Franklin 3136 
FACILITIES: Merchandise Storage & Distribution. 5 
Downtown and 2 outlying warehouses. Low In- 
surance Rates. Covered Truck Docks. Private sid 
ing, PRR—B&O—AC&Y. 
0 Reprstonted ty ALUED DISTRISUTION DEC 
cHICAGO 8 V/A wew vorK Ww 


alee “etna? 


Incorporated 


INCINNAT!, OHiO——————""""— 


The Baltimore and Ohio Warehouse Company 
Incorperated 

Irvin W. Mead * Second & Smith Sts. 

Mgr. & Treas. Tel.—Parkway 7646 


FACILITIES—Dry storage, 219,000 sq. ft.; cooler 
storage, 90,000 cu. ft. Stone-steel-brick-wood const. 
Sprinkler sys.; central alarm sys.; watchmen. Direct 
rail conn. 12 large freight elevators. 

SERVICE — Pool car. dist., reshipping and C.O.D. 
collections. Especially adapted to products requir- 
ing protection from dampness, dirt, heat or cold. 
Special rooms for stge. chocolate and choc. candies, 
contrelled temperature and humidity. 

ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.; Ohio W. A.; Cin. W. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO————"———, 


Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


Charles E. Wagner, 7 West Front $t. 
General Manager Tel.—Main 4117 


FACILITIES—(1) 11-17 E. Front St. (2) 7-19 W. 
Front St. Both houses: Total 225,000 sq. ft.; heavy 
mill const.; Sprink. sys; A. D. T. burglar alarm; 
Sidings, P. R. R. and So. Ry. Reciprocal switching 
arrangements. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distribution; storage 
in transit. 
MEMBER—A.W.A.; O.W.A. and Cin. Ware. Club. 
REPRESENTED BY Am. Chain of Whses., Inc. 
New York 17 Chicago 4 
250 Park Ave. 53 W. Jacksen Bivd. 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 7-3688 
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WAREHOUSE SECTION 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHI 


Cincinnati Terminal Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1924 Incorporated 


Harry Foster * 49 Central Ave. 
General Manager Tel.—Parkway 8070 


FACILITIES—Dry stge., 600,000 sq. ft.; Cold stge., 
150,000 sq. ft. Fireproof—steel const. Sprinkler sys. 
Watchmen. Ins. rate 14Vc. Siding on P.R.R.; free 
switching. Sheltered motor platform. 
SERVICE FEATURES — General; Bonded: Int. Rev. 
Pool car dist. Drayman. Metor frt. terminal—35 
lines. Cold storage. Traffic problems analyzed. 
Storage, office, display space. 

MEMBER—A. W. A. (Refr.); Ohio W. A. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Lederer 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 


General Office 
Foot of East Ninth St. 


Telephone—Cherry 5280 


Herbert H. Lederer *D Established 1921 


President Incorporated 
FACILITIES 


East Ninth St. Pier—The East Ninth Street Ware- 
house is located on the lakefront in downtown 
Cleveland with 1,000 ft. of dockage and 20 ft. 
draft. No bridges or other obstruction requiring 
tug service. 72,000 sq. ft. of fireproof warehouse 
space with 1,000 Ib. floor load and A. D. T. Bur- 
glar and Fire Sys. Served by New York Central 
with 20-car siding and free switching. Most mod- 
ern power equipment for handling cargoes of 
package freight and spec. facilities for passenger 
& cruise ship dockings. Offices and display rms. 


East 37th St., Northern Ohio Food Terminal (gro 
cery products handled exclusively)—120,000 sq. ft 
Fireproof, concrete const. Private watchmen. 24- 
car siding on Nickel Plate, free switching. Sheltered 
17-truck motor platform. 


1236 Broadway—The Broadway Warehouse has 
humidity controlled space for sugar and other 
hygroscopic merchandise. 90,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, 
concrete-brick const. A.D.T. private watchman. 15- 
car siding on Nickel Plate (connected with main 
freight depot—eliminates cartage). Sheltered 20- 
truck Motor platform. 

1530 Riverbed Ave.—100,000 sq. ft. 
concrete-brick-steel const. Private watchmen. 6- 
car siding on Erie. 12-truck Motor platform. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded. Pool 
car distribution. Motor transport service. Favorable 
rates from all docks and piers. 

REPRESENTED BY—New York City, Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway (Worth 2-0428); Buffalo, Lederer 
Terminal (see adv.); Chicago, M. H. Finger, 517 W. 
Roosevelt Rd. (Canal 5742). 


ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A. (Mdse.); Ohio W. A 


Fireproof 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The OTIS Incorporated 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Bernard E. Woeste * 1300 W. Ninth St. 
V.-P. & Gen‘l Mgr. Tel.—Main 7457-58 
FACILITIES—500,000 sq. f1. Fireproof, brick-conc.; 
A.D.T. Sprink. sys. ona auto. burg. alarm; watch- 
men. ins. rate, 14.3c. Sidings on N.Y.C. and Big 
Four (stop off cars). Free switch. Shelt. Docks and 
siding in bldg. Downtown Cleveland location. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded. Pool 
car distribution. Motor transport services. Stor- 
age, office and display space for rent or lease. 
MEMBER—O. W. A.; Cleve. W. A.; A. W. A 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Columbus Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Cc. C. Adams * 119 East Goodale 
General Manager Tel.—Adams 6239 
FACILITIES—Goodale: 80,000 sq. ft., conc. & brick 
const., htd. & sprink., low ins., NYC RR. Pool car 
dist. TERMIINAL WHSE.: 100,000 sq. ft., brick, 
conc. & mill const., ADT, burglar alarm, NYC RR. 
CURTIS AVE.: 50,000 sq. ft., one story steel frame 
bldg., 10 ton cranes, RR in building, sprink. P. 
RR. AWA Cartage. 


AWA @ Represented ty ALLIED DISTRIBUTION MAC. Ohio 
Siam gto ET WA 
Pore y yy) Penn.6.0967 





MC-105759, Sub. %7—Coastal Stages, Inc., 
Florala, Ala., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
March 7—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 98: 

MC-105759, Sub. 8—Coastal Stages, Inc., 
5 non tuama Ala., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

March 7—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Ct. Rm.— 
Examiner Sutherland: 

MC-111407—Hurley Motor Transfer, North- 

field, Vt., common carrier application. 
March 7—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Peterson: 

MC-47052 and MC-FC-52562 — Schwartz 
Trucking Corp., New York, N. Y., com- 
mon carrier application. 

MC-110790, Sub. 1—Malloy Bros., New York, 
N. Y., common carrier application. 
—- — Ariz.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
MC-C-1187—Pacific Greyhound Lines v. 

Sun Valley Bus Lines, Inc. 
March 7—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 181: 

MC-80430, Sub. 48—Gateway Transporta- 
tion Co., La Crosse, Wis., common car- 
rier application. 

March 7—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 219: 

MC-101078, Sub. 4—Red Truck Line, Min- 

neapolis, Minn., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
Md.—Cty. Ct. Hse— 


March 7—Salisbury, 
Examiner Rhynedance: 

MC-75185, Sub. 168—Service Trucking Co., 
Inc., Federalsburg, Md., common carrier 
application. 

March 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Fed. Office 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-263, Sub. 48—Garrett Freightlines, 
Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, common carrier 
application. 

March %—Washington, D. 
Hollander: 

MC-109992, Sub. 2—Cornell Motor Freight, 
Silver Spring, Md., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

March 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boss: 

MC-200, Sub. 84—Riss & Co., Inc. Extension 
—Explosives, North Kansas City, Mo. 

March Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Customs 
Hse.—Jt. Bd. 74: 

MC-C-1225—Enoch Prichard Price—Revoca- 
tion of Certificate. 

March 8—Binghamton, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 
—Examiner Williams: 

MC-112498—Leland Tuttle, Delhi, N. Y., 
contract carrier application. 

March 8—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 57: 

MC-112525—L. E. O’Brien, Lima, Ohio, con- 
tract carrier application. 

March 8—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Jackson: 

MC-112553—C. E. Van Horn, Middletown, 
Ohio, contract carrier application. 
—— — Colo.—State Comm.—Jt. 
MC-9895, Sub. 77—R. B. Wilson, Denver, 
Colo., common carrier application. 
March Sener, Colo.—State Comm.—Jt. 


Bd. 126: 
%& MC-76032, Sub. 44—Navajo Freight Lines, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., common car- 


rier application. 
Colo.—_State Comm.—ZJt. 


March 8—Denver, 
Bd. 126: 

% MC-76032, Sub. 44—Navajo Freight Lines, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.. common carrier 
application. 

> 8—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


57: 
MC-112489—Shady Willow Express, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
MC-37620, Sub. 7—Freightway Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio, contract carrier application. 
March 8—Klamath Falls, Ore.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 11: 
MC-112408, Sub. 1—J. W. Taylor, Ashland, 
Ore., common carrier application. 
March 8—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 
MC-103498, Sub. 3—Smith & Melton, De 
Queen, Ark., common carrier application. 
MC-111692, Sub. 1—Otto Payne, Hot 
Springs, Ark., common carrier applica- 
tion. 


oe ae Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
MC-C-1161—Advance Truck Co. et al. v. 
M and M Transfer Co. et al. 
March 8—Montgomery, Ala.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 100: 
MC-61788, Sub. 13—D. & D. Transporta- 
tion Co., Dothan, Ala., common carrier 
application. 


C.—Examiner 


The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 


March 8—Montpelier, Vt.—U. S. Ct. Rm.— 
Jt. Bd. 133: ., 
MC-34930, Sub. 17—Prue Motor Transporta- 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


WAREHOUSE SECTION 


OHIO-PA. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


National 
Terminals Corporation 


1200 West Ninth Street 
Tel.—Cherry 1-4170 


A. B. Efroymson *D F. H. Prusa 


President Vice President In Charge 
of Operations 


FACILITIES—Four units. 1200 W. 9th St. 
516,000 sq. ft. Cold Storage 1,500,000 cu. ft. 
Insurance rate .113. 35-car siding on 
C.C.C. & St.L., free switch. Sheltered mo- 
tor platform, 65 trucks. 1150 Main Ave. 
30,000 sq. ft. 21-car siding on B.&O.R.R.— 
no reciprocal switching. Two truck plat- 
form. Dock, 500 ft., draft 20 ft. 615 Stone’s 
Levee—Siding C.C.C. & St.L.R.R. 10 car. 
No reciprocal switch. 10 truck platform. 
421 Stone’s Levee—Siding C.C.C. & St.L. 
R.R. 10 car. No reciprocal. 2 truck plat- 
form. Modern handling equipment in all 
buildings. 

SERVICE—Pool car distribution. Space 
for lease: storage, Office, light manufac- 
turing. Cold storage: fruits, vegetables, 
meats, fish, poultry and dairy products; 
frozen fruits. Complete rail, truck and 
boat facilities for dry and cold storage. 
MEMBER—A.W.A., Ohio, W.A. 

New York representative—J. Leo Cooke 
Warehouse Corporation—Telephone WH 
3-5090. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1927 

L. M. Ashenbrenner 
General Manager (Tel.—Main 4231) 
FACILITIES—Dry storage, 1,250,000 cu. ft. Cold 
Storage, 2,500,000 cu. ft., Sprink. sys.; A. D. T. 
Private Sidings; N. Y. C. and B. & O.; MOTOR 
TRUCK PLAT.; capacity 15 trucks; sheltered. 


LARGEST WAREHOUSE IN NORTHWESTERN OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Incorporated 
321-359 Morris St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Merchants’ Warehouse Co. 


Established 1886 
Malcolm A. Buckey #10 Chestnut Street 
Vice President Tel.—LOmbard 3-8070 


FACILITIES—8 Units; sidings PRR and Phila. Belt 
Line; sheltered truck platforms; pool 
car distribution; storage, office, dis- 
play and exhibit space for lease. 
U.S. Customs bonded. 


MEMBER—A.W.A. 


Incorporated 


om OF \ 
THE CHAM OF 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS | 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Pennsylvania Warehousing 


and Safe Deposit Co. 


Edward W. Oescher * 303 Chestnut Street 
President Tel. LOmbard 3-3893 


FACILITIES: 22 big, modern warehouses—1,000,000 
sq. ft. free and bonded storage space. Rail and 
highway facilities. Special equipment for handling 
difficult commodities. One- to 10-ton trucks for 
store-door delivery. Safety, economy, convenience, 
low-cost insurance. Write for details. 

REPS.: Geo. W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5; 
J. W. Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., New York 17; 
Henry H. Becker, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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WAREHOUSE SECTION 


PA.-R.I.-S.D.-TENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Established 1904 Incorporated 
L. T. Howell * 81 Fairmount Ave. 
President (Tel.—Market 7-0160) 


oe yy N. E. Cor. Front & Brown Sts., 
and 800 N. Delaware Ave. Fireproof, concrete 
const. Sprinkler sys., A. D. T., private watchmen. 
(2) Eleven other units. Total—all facilities, 2,940,- 
000 sq. ft. Ins. rates as low as 4c. Sidings on 
Penna. and Reading RRs., free switching. 

SERVICES—Customs and Dept. of Agric. BAI 
bonded. Pool car. distr. Motor freight term.—own 
and operate trucks for city & suburban deliveries. 
MEMBER —Distrib. Service, Inc.; A. W. A.; Pa.W.A. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. of R.1., INC. 


Established 1912 
Charles M. Reeves * 69 Tingley Street 
Treasurer Tel.—GAspee 1-5223 


FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft., fireproof, brick, Dry 
Pipe ee system, ADT watchman; ins. 12c; 
siding N.Y.N.H. & H. RR., 10 cars. Sheltered 
motor platform, 5 trucks. 


SERVICE FEATURES—U.S. Customs Bonded; pool 
car distribution; company operated cartage service. 


MEMBER—American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


Incorporated 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Wilson Storage and Transfer Company 


Established 1930 Incorporated 
R. M. Johnson * 110 No. Reed St. 
Manager Telephone—6543 
FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, reinforced 
concrete const. inkler sys.; private watchmen. 
Ins. rate, 26c. iding on Chi. & "| W., free 
switching. Adjacent Union Truck Depo 

SERVICE FEATURES—State Bonded. P Pool car dis- 
tribution. Storage and office space for lease. 
WILSON FORWARDING CO (owned and oper- 
ated by us)—Features coordinated truck and rail 
frei jht service. Offices in Chgo., St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Sioux City, Huron and Rapid City. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co. 


61 W. Georgia Ave. Tel. 9-1674 
W. S. Ford, Pres. Established 1939 


gage 61 W. Georgia Ave.; 60,000 sq. 
.; conc., steel wood const.; fi. Id. 500 Ibs. max. 
200 min.; ins. rate, .199¢c; spr. sym.; ADT; RR 
siding Frisco RR, 8 cars; truck Plo 8 trucks, 
(2) = Ww. -virainia, A Ave.;. 60,000 s 3 br. & mill 
const.; “~~ im. fi. sym.; Kor; “RR siding, 
Il. C. RR, 8 cars; truck Ce t., 10 trucks. . 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist., 
office space, free switching. 
REPRESENTED BY—Am. Chain of Whses., Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A., S.W.A., Memphis C.C. 


fumigating, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Poston Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1895 P. O. Box 2562 
W. H. Dearing * 671 S. Main $t. 
President Telephone—8-5134 
FACILITIES—90,000 sq. ft.; mill-brick-concrete const. 
Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 


11.7¢. Sidings at.ckead&. t. & W. Rys.; 
free switching. Sheltered Motor Platform. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded privately. 
distr. Local cartage, P. U. & 
billing and collections. 


Pool car 
D. service. Storage, 
Office space. 


A Factual Warehouse Section 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD Warehouse Section 
was designed in co-operation with repre- 
sentative shippers to provide concisely 
and briefly the facts most frequently 
wanted by those whose responsibility it is 
to select warehousing services. 


tion, Epping, N. H., common carrier ap- 
-plication. 
March 8—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Peterson: 
MC-112491—W. O. Mattox, Newark, N. J., 
contract carrier application. 
March 8—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 


Bd. 142: 
Sub. 9—Moore Motor Freight 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 
MC-17664, Sub. 1—Gay Kemling, 
Wis., common carrier application. 
MC-112508—E. T. Van Ert, Superior, Wis., 
common carrier application. 
—— a Md.—Cty. Ct. Hse.—Jt. 
MC-75665, Subs. 18 and 19—Red Star Motor 
Coaches, Inc., Salisbury, Md., common 
carrier application. 
March 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Fed. Office 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 75: 
MC-73786, Sub. 178—Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
MC-112366—Leonard E. Shaha, Ferndale 
Calif., common carrier application. 
March 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hol- 


lander: 
MC-35628, Sub. 170—Interstate Motor 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Freight System, 
common carrier application. 

MC-64806, Sub. 3—R. P. Thomas Trucking 
Co., Inc. . Martinsville, Va., common 
carrier application. 

—— 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wil- 
ams: 

MC-C-1223—Assembling Rates, Chicago— 
Western Transportation Co. 

I. & S. M-3607—Assembling Rates—Chicago 
—Bos Truck Lines. 

March 9—Binghamton, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 
Examiner Williams: 

MC-103516, Sub. 3—Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co., New York, N. Y., 
common carrier application. 

March 9—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Ex- 
aminer Sutherland: 

MC-76987, Sub. 2—Orville C. Badger Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., Portsmouth, N. H., con- 
tract carrier application. 

March 9—Columbus, Ohio—New Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 117: 

MC-44447, Sub. 6—Suburban Motor Freight, 

Inc., Columbus, Ohio, common carrier 


application. 
Ohio—New Fed. Bldg. 


Cylon, 


March 9—Columbus, 
—Examiner Jackson: 
MC-60766, Sub. 4—Reber & Bichsel, Inc., 
=, Ohio, contract carrier applica- 
on. 
March 9—Des Moines, Ia.—Hotel Randolph 
—Examiner Murphy: 

MC-102744, Sub. 7—Glenn Towers Truck- 
ing Service, Des Moines, Ia., contract 
carrier application. 

March 9—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


58: 

MC-50069, Sub. 130—Refiners Transport & 
Terminal Corp., Detroit, Mich., common 
carrier application. 

March 9—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


163: 

MC- -90548—Creasey The Mover, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada, common carrier ap- 
plication. 

March 9—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Proudley: 

MC-29955, Sub. 7—England Bros. 
Line, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark., 
carrier application. 

March 9—Los Angeles, Calif—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 75: 

MC-C-1179—Cough Industries, Inc. v. Signal 
Trucking Service, Ltd. 

March — N. J.—State Comm.—Jt. 


Bd. 119: 

MC-1501, Sub. 48—Greyhound Corp., Chi- 
cago, il., common ._ application. 
March 9—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 

St.—Examiner Naftalin: 

MC-C-1224—Clark Thread Co., Inc. v. Pilot 
Freight Carriers, Inc. et al. 

March 9—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Naftalin: 

I. & S. M-3493—Tin Plate Over Burns 
Trucking Co. 

March 9—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle— 
Examiner Engelhart: 

MC-F-4784—Fay V. Watson et al.—Control; 
Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc.— 
Purchase—R. J. Howell. 

March 9— Philadelphia, Pa.— Hotel Nor- 
mandie—Examiner Rhynedance: 

MC-16729, Sub. 1 — McLaughlin Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


March —e. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 


17—Indianhead Truck 
St. Paul, Minn., common 

carrier application. 
MC-109449, Sub. 4—Walske Transfer, Win- 
ona, Minn., common carrier application. 


March 9—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Cts. Bldg.— 


Examiner Morris: 
MC-108449, Sub. 17—Indianhead Truck 
Line, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common car- 


rier application. 


Truck 
common 
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WAREHOUSE SECTION 


TEXAS-UTAH 


DALLAS, TEX. — 
The Dallas Transfer & Terminal 
Warehouse Company, Inc. 


2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. * Established 1875 


wy eee oe sq. ft. Fireproof construction. 
A. BD. . Sprinkler system. Watchman. Santa Fe 
a.” ’ Free switching. Downtown location. In- 
side motor and rail docks. Low insurance rate. 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Merchandise 
and household goods storage, office and display 
space. Pool car distribution. Cartage service. 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Whses. 


MEMBER—A.W.A., N.F.W.A., S.W.W.&T.A. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


lnterstate-Trinity Warehouse Co. 


Established 1913 Incorporated 
R. E. Abernathy * 301 N. Market St. 
President age —RA-6155 
FACILITIES—Prop. leased; 150,000 sq. ft. ‘_ -% 
brick and conc. const. Fi. ‘Id. 300 Ay ” Sprink. 
watchmen. A. D. T. Ins. rate, 9.35c. On M.-K.-T. 
6 cars. Free switch. Shelt. motor dock, 12 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—State bonded. Pool car. Stge 
and Office space for lease. Cartage serv., 21 
trucks. Complete pg serv. and traffic super. 
Daily receipts and ship. re ae Monthly invent. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
MEMBER—A. W. A.; National Furn. Whse. Assn. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Wouston Terminal Whse. & Cold Storage Co. 


Established 1926 Incorporated 
701 N. San Jacinto St. Tel.—Preston 7151 
FACILITIES—Dry Srerage 270,000 sq. ft. Cold Storage 


4 cu. ft. Reinf. Conc. Sprink. A.D.T. Watchman 
i“ a7) Storage 10¢c. Cold Storage 26c. Siding So. 


SERVICE’ FEATURES—Mdse. Custom Bonded, Air Con- 
ditioned, and Cold Storage. Pool Car Distribution. 
Local Cartage. Private Parking Lot for Cust. 

pe ae — temp. ee . 40°. Spe- 
cializing in the storage of meats, poultry, eggs, 
fruits, nuts, quick frozen foods, and sea foods, 
REPRESENTED *BY—Am. Chain of Warehouses, inc. 
MEMBER—A.W.A., N.A.R.W., S.W.W.&T. Assn, 
Hous. Whsemn’s Assn. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Patrick Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1900 
Fisher G. Dorsey *D 1117 Vine St. 
Owner Tel.—Preston 0111 


FACILITIES—(1) Municipal Dock 4, Turning Basin: 
— sq. Concrete const. Sprinkler sys.; 
A. D. T.; Watchman. Ins. rate, 8c. Siding cap. 73 
hg free switch. Sheltered motor plat. Water 
Dock; —s 500 ft.; draft = - (2) 1117 Vine St.; 


25,000 s ft. Siding on S. 
SERVICE 'PEATURES Dendeds. (1) U. S. Customs: 


State. Pool car dist. Motor transport serv. 
ers Lone Star Package Car Co., Houston Div. 

REPRESENTED BY—Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


Western Gateway Storage Co. 


Established 1927 


G. A. Corey ® 390 Exchange Place 
Manager Tel.—Exchange 199 


eee aey Stge. 70,000 sq. ft. Cold Storage 
50,000 cu. ft. Brick-concrete const. Floor load, 
450 Ibs. ADT watchmen. Ins. rate, 39c. Siding 
on Ogden Union Ry.; cap. 9 cars; free switchi 
Sheltered motor platform. Merchandise and cold 
storage warehousing in all branches. 
Operating field warehouses throughout the Inter- 
mountain West. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Security Storage & Commission Co. 


Established 1905 Incorporated 1906 
Henry L. Love * 230 So. 4 W. St. 
Manager Telephone: 5-3428 


FACILITIES—Over 72,000 sq. ft. No. 4 Ware- 
aoe brick construction; asin system; 
D. T.; watchmen; insurance rate 20c. ings 
D&RG RR. Tracks inside eine sheltered 
dock. Capacity 12 cars, 12 trucks. Private 

ing for tenants and customers. 

SERVICE—Complete warehousing-distribution. Office 
and secretariai accommodations. 

REPRESENTED BY—Amer. Chain of Whses. 
MEMBER—Amer. Warehousemen’s Assn. 
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WAREHOUSE SECTION 


VA.-WIS.-CANADA 
MMUTTUTUUULENUEUITUTEUGEULEUUUAUUAUUUUUUUAEA ROLE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
Established 1878 


C. Fair Brooks * 1224 W. Broad St. 
Sec.-Treas. Telephone—5-1731 


FACILITIES—(1) 1224 W. Broad St., fireproof; (2) 
North Bivd., slow burning; total floor space, 80, 
sq. ft. Watchmen. Ins. rate, 42c. Sidings on 
R. F. & P.; cap. 13 cars; free switching. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Poo! car dist. Motor freight 
line serv. Va. and Eastern Seaboard cities. Con 
tainer service. Space for lease. N.F.W.A.; So. W.A. 
REPRESENTED BY—Brooks Transportation Co. in 
New York, Philadelphia, Lynchburg. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Roanoke Public Warehouse 
Established 1926 


Clem D. Johnston bg 369 W. Salem Ave. 


Operating Executive Telephone—6207 
FACILITIES—Mdse. Stg. 47,000 sq. ft.; Cold stg. 
20,000 cu. ft. Brick-mill const. Sprinkler sys.; fire 
dept. connection; watchmen. Ins. rate .325. Sid- 
ing on Nor. & West, cap. 7 cars. Free switching. 
Sheltered Motor platform, cap. 35 trucks. 

Space for 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. 

lease. Complete whsing. & dist. ser. 

REPRESENTED BY—Am. Chn. of Whses.; Myfir. 

ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A., So. W. A. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


*p ATLAS STORAGE 
division of P & V—Atlas Industrial Center, Inc. 
Established 1927 

Telephone—Br 1-7282 647 W. Virginia St. 

FACILITIES—4 warehouses; 183,730 sq. ft., fire- 

proof and non-fireproof; floor load 300-1,000 Ibs.; 

sprinkler syst, A.D.T.; watchmen. Ins. Rate from 

21.8c. Siding on CMSTP&P and C&NW, some joint 

tracks. Cap 30 cars. Free switching. ater 

Docks: , 454 and 950 ft. draft, 20 ft. 
icensed; for 


SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded; 
lease. Pool car dist. motor truck terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Tel. Superior 7-7180; New York Bowling 
Green 9-0986. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


*D T._L. Hansen 
President 
Established 1904 : 126 N. Jefferson 
Incorporated Tel. Daly 5770 


FACILITIES—18 warehouses; 436,000 sq. ft. Slow 
burning, mill construction; Floor load, 150-600 
Ibs. Spink sys.; A. D. T.; watchmen. ins. rate, 
20.7¢ min.) 50-Car side track on C. & N. W. 
Water dock: Length, 840 ft.; draft, 22 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; 
State. Pool car dist. Motor truck terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Ware- 
houses, New York. Tel. Plaza 3-1234; Interlake 
Terminals, New York, Tel. MUrrayhill 5-8397. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
National Warehouse Corp. 


531 S. Water St. 
Fireproof, concrete- 
steel const. Siding 
Cc. & N. W., 20 cars 
State Bonded. Com- 
plete warehousing 
& distribut‘n service. 
Sales Repre’ntative: 
Assoc. Whses. Inc. 
A Solid Block of 
Responsible 


Warehousing 


*D 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SELAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


§-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 


200,000 sq.ft. Fireproof 
sprinklered. Ins. rate 
12¥ec. 8 car siding on 
Cc. P. Ry. Free switch. 
Services: Canad. Cust. 
Bonded. Pool car dist. 
cartage service. Import 
& Export, Traffic & Cus- 
toms Service. Sales: 
Frank J. Tully, 277 
Broadway, New York. 


Tel.—Worth 2-0428 


March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hol- 
lander: . 
MC-1112563—O’Boyle Transportation Co., 

Washington, D. C., contract carrier 


application. 
Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 


March 10—Scranton, 
aminer Williams: 

MC-FC-35096—Anthony C. Macri, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., lessee and Frank Wisniewski, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., lessor. 

March 12—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Yardley: 

MC-112456—W. P. Collins, Savannah, Ga., 
contract carrier application. 

March 12—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Ex- 
aminer Sutherland: 

MC-109265, Sub. 3—W. L. Mead, Inc., Nor- 
walk, Ohio, common carrier application. 

March 12—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Naftalin: 

MC-C-1115—Motor Carrier Rates New York 
City Area—New England. 

March 12—Cheyenne, Wyo.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 44: 

MC-29988, Sub. 32—Denver-Chicago Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., Denver, Colo., common 
carrier application. 

March 12—Cheyenne, Wyo.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 50: 

MC-111954, Sub. 1—Hoover Trucking Serv- 
ice, Encampment, Wyo., common car- 
rier application. 

March 12—Cincinnati, Ohio—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 


ma. 37: 

MC-66562, Sub. 1061 — Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., common 
carrier application. 

March 12—Cincinnati, Ohio—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Jackson: 

MC-112503—D. D. Trucking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, contract carrier application. 

—_—- | irae Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

MC-50935, Sub. 5—Wolverine Trucking Co., 

Detroit, Mich., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 


March 12—Detroit, 
aminer McKiel: 

MC-50935, Sub. 5—Wolverine Trucking Co., 
uaa Mich., common carrier applica- 

MC-106893, Sub. 10—Wiederhold Bros., Elk- 
ton, Mich., common carrier application. 

March 12—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97: 

MC-9126, Sub. 2—Graham Transfer and 
Storage Co., Meridian, Miss., contract 
carrier application. 

March 12—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 165: 

MC-107604, Sub. 1—William E. Godard, 

— Miss., contract carrier applica- 
March 12—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Vandiver: 

I. & S. M-3600—Various Commodities—Los 
Angeles to Phoenix, Tuscon. 

MC-C-1112—Interstate Freight. Carriers’ 
Conference, Inc. v. Wells Truckways, Ltd. 


ee * “Sateen N. J.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


MC-946, Sub. 1—Prachial Bus System, Inc., 
New York (Bronx), N. Y., common car- 
rier application. 

March 12—Parker, Ariz.—Fellowship Hall— 
Jt. Bd. 47: ” ees 
MC-8948, Sub. 21—Western Truck Lines, 

Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier 
application. 

March 12—Portland, Ore—Multnomah Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 172: 

MC-70393, Sub. 12—Service Auto Freight 
Co., Portland, Ore., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

March 12—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
Examiner Morris: 

MC-112551—Austin Murray, Prairie Farm, 

Wis., contract carrier application. 
March 12—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. Bldg. 
—Examiner Welch: 

MC-30837, Sub. 124—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., common car- 
rier application. 


March 12—Scranton, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Williams: 
MC-52454, Sub. 1—Bolus Motor Lines, 
am, Pa., common carrier applica- 
n. 


March 12—Sioux City, Ia.—Warrior Hotel— 
Examiner Engelhart: 
MC-F-4489—Wm. Holmes—Control;  Tri- 
State Transportation Co., Inc.—Lease 
g Portion)—Wilson Storage and Transfer 
iC. 


March 12—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 68: 
MC-FC-52244—Potomac Transportation Co., 
Inc., Arlington, Va., Transferee and 
William H. Webb, Arlington, Va., Trans- 


feror. 

MC-FC-52314—Metropolitan Trucking Co., 
Washington, D. C., Transferee and Ben- 
jamin J. Brooks, Falls Church, Va., 
Transferor. 

MC-FC-52654 and MC-FC-52654-A—Metro- 
politan Transportation, Inc., Falls 
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Church, Va., Transferee and Purchaser 
and Benjamin J. Brooks, dba Metro- 
politan Transportation, Falls Church, 
Va., Transferor and Seller. 

March "13—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Yardley: 

MC-95540, Sub. 193—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga. 

— = 13—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Jt. 

MC- 15438, Sub. 24—R. G. Watkins & Son, 
Inc., Amesbury, Mass., common carrier 


application. 
Ohio—Fed. Bldg.— 


March 13—Cincinnati, 
Examiner Jackson: 

MC-107475, Sub. 16—Dance Freight Lines, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, common carrier 
application. 

March 13—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer McKiel: 

MC-24379, Sub. 17—Long Transportation 
Co., Detroit, Mich., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

March 13—Jackson, Miss.—Robert E. Lee 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 97: 

MC-106565, Sub. 5—Julius 
Charleston, Miss., 
plication. 

MC-107912, Sub. 6—Murphey Truck Lines, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., common carrier 
application. 

March 13—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
Examiner Morris: 

MC-5037, Sub. 4—Funk Bros., Bay City, 
Wis., common carrier application. 

March 13—Scranton, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Clifford: 

MC-F-4625—Allen J. Schware—Purchase— 
Stanley J. Bonsel. 

March 13—Scranton, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Exami- 
ner Williams: 

MC-52776, Sub. 2—Transcoal, Inc., Scran- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
March 13—Sioux City, Ia.—Warrior Hotel— 

Examiner Engelhart: 

MC-F-4723 — Buckingham Transportation 
Co.—Purchase (Portions) —Kenneth V. 
Grebing and Clarence Booth. 

March 13—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 74: 

MC-80302, Sub. 3—Kay Motor Line, Balti- 
more, Md., contract carrier application. 

March 14—Albuquerque, N. M.—Hilton Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 129: 

MC-29988, Sub. 36—Denver-Chicago Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., Denver, colo.. common 
carrier application. 

March on N. M.—Hilton Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 125: 

MC-112656—M & M Transfer, Albuquerque, 
N. M., common carrier application. 

March 14—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Ex- 
aminer Sutherland: 

MC-39099—Old Colony Motor Lines, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 


March 14—Detroit, 
aminer McKiel: 

MC-46280, Sub. 14—Darling Freight, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., common carrier 


application. 
Calif.—Fed Bldg.— 


_—= Lg Angeles, 

MC-C-1166—Orris R. Hedges—Revocation of 
Certificate. 

March 14—Madison, Wis.—State Comm.—Jt. 


Bd. 13: 

MC-112416—William K. Crain, Winslow, 
Ill., common carrier application. 

March 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Peterson: 

MC-79476, Sub. 8—Youngs Motor Truck 
Service, Inc., Taunton, Mass., common 
carrier application. 

MC-108732, Sub. 2—Kraft Motor Transpor- 
tation, Harrison, N. J., contract carrier 
application. 

March 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Jt. Bd. 134: 

MC-79476, Sub. 9—Youngs Motor Truck 
Service, Inc. 

March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Norman- 
die—Jt. Bd. 65: 

MC-52658, Sub. 2—Jersey Central Trans- 
portation Co., Jersey City, N. J.. common 
carrier application. 

March 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Jackson: 

MC-42329, Sub. 90—Hayes Freight Lines, 
Inc., Mattoon, Ill., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


March 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 179: 
MC-76692, Sub. 2—Fischer Transfer Co., 
Inc., Washington, Mo., common carrier 
application. 
March 14—San Francisco, Calif.—Fed. Office 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 166: 
MC-112605—General Produce Co., Sacra- 
—” Calif., common carrier applica- 
on 
Much 14— Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hol- 
ander: 

MC-109188, Sub. 33—Turner Transfer, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

March i amaqueryne, N.M.—Hilton Hotel— 

MC-76032, Sub 43—Navajo Freight Lines, 


R. Taylor, 
common carrier ap- 


Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier 
application. 

MC-105327, Sub. 3 (formerly MC-54527, Sub. 
1)—Cannon Ball, Inc., Durango, Colo. 
March 15—Detroit, Mich.Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 

aminer McKiel: 

MC-104944, Sub. 9—Kleitch Bros., Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

MC-109124, Sub. 3—Sentle Trucking Corp., 
— Ohio, common carrier applica- 

on. 
March 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 
—Examiner Engelhart: 

MC-FC-52710—Motorways, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., transferee and C. L. Hancock, 
d/b/a St. Joseph-Concordia Truck Line, 
Marysville, Kans., transferor. 

March 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Engelhart: 

MC-F-4816—Ovid Crouch et al.—Control; 
Crouch Bros., Inc.—Purchase—Theodore 
M. Kranitz; and (Portion)—Park-Davis 
Lines, Inc. 

March 15—Knoxville, Tenn.—County Ct. Hse. 
—Examiner Proudley: 

MC-111814—Pipeline Transfer, Inc., Harri- 
—_— Tenn., common carrier applica- 
tion. 


——- ae, Wis.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
ae 
MC-112422—Sam Van Galder, Jamesville, 
Wis., common carrier application. 
MC-101642, Sub. 1—Wm. A. Eustice & Sons, 
— Wis., common carrier applica- 
on. 


March 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Norman- 
die—Examiner Williams: 
MC-12516—Irvin L. Kissinger, West Lawn, 
Pa., broker application. 


March 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Norman- 
die—Jt. Bd. 390: 

MC-106688, Sub. 8—Edward M. Rude Car- 
rier Corp., Gibbstown, N. J., contract 
carrier application. 

—- + “wenmenemed Me.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.—2Jt. 

MC-112403—Maine Taxi, Inc., Portland, Me., 
common carrier application. 

March 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 135: 

MC-33278, Sub. 7—Lee Transportation Co., 
=. Louis, Mo., common carrier applica- 

on. 


— :“. he N.M.—Hilton Hotel— 
. . 87: 

MC-34180, Sub 14—El-Paso-Pecos Valley 
Truck Lines., El Paso, Tex., common car- 
rier application. 

MC-54578, Sub 11—San Juan Basin Lines, 
Inc., Albuquerque, N.M., common carrier 
application. 


March 16—Denver, Colo.—822 Midland Sav- 
ings Bldg.—Examiner Vandiver: 
I. & S. M-3627—Drugs, Trucks, Hides, etc., 
to from Rocky Mountain. 
I. & S. M-3652—Bolts, Nuts, Etc. To and 
From Pacific Coast Points. 


‘March 16—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Exami- 


ner McKiel: 
MC-104944, Sub. 10—Kleitch Bros., Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


—_ s “Yamane Wis.—State Comm.—Jt 

MC- 107574, Sub. 4—Stuessy Transportation 

Co., Belleville, Wis., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


ee ee, Wis.—State Comm.—Jt. 

MC- 109084, Sub. 2—Stanley A. Westgor, 

Wittenberg, Wis., contract carrier ap- 
Plication. 


a ——seneinme, Wis.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


MC-112486—Wilbur W. Pingel, Hewitt, Wis., 
common carrier application. 
March 16—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Peterson: 
MC-112410—Colossal Fruit Co., Ltd., West 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, common car- 
rier application. 


March 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Norman- 
die—Examiner Williams: 
MC-107107, Sub. 25—Alterman Transport 
Lines, Miami, Fla., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


—- 1 cca Me.—Fed. Ct. Bldg.— 
MC-112348, Sub. 4—Harold L. Tague, 
Stratton, Me., common carrier applica- 
on 
MC-112349, Sub. 2—Fortunat Beatty, Co- 
png Gore, Me., common carrier applica- 
on 
nee SO Soene, Mo.—U. S. Ct. Rms. 
MC-906, Sub. 24—Consolidated Forwarding 
Co. Inc., St. Louis, Mo., common carrier 
application. 
March 16—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen— 
Examiner Engelhart: 
MC-F-4782—Fred Wheelock, et al.—Control; 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 


Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 


Situations Wanted 


RATE MAN, 25 years experience in construc- 
tion, legislation, publication and application. 
Long experience in examining rate proposals 
and preparing them for docketing with car- 
riers. Familiar with rate structures in all 
territories. ‘Trouble Shooter” capable of 
handling any rate problems your solicitors 
bring in and qualified to accompany them 
into the field. Able to confer with shipper 
or carrier Official and take any tariff apart 
and reconstruct it to cover the desired ob- 
jective. Box 179 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
for our graduates? 

Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, or 
General Traffic Managers with many years 
experience and training, as well as ng 
ambitious, recent graduates who can 
developed as understudies for positions of 
responsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many dif- 
ferent phases of  Traffic-Practitioners—Tariff 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well 
as men with varying degrees of experience in 
Rates — Routes — Transit — Demurrage — Storage 
—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any and all 
duties in a Traffic Department. 

Just drop a line outlining your needs to 

Placement Manager 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


404 State-Madison Bldg., 22 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, 


I.C. PRACTITIONER. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys. Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE one 72 ton Plymouth Propane 
Electric Locomotive with extra eight cylinder 
block. First Class Condition. Box 177 


Wheelock Bros., Inc.—Purchase—Dorse L. 
Overstreet. 
March 19—Albuquerque, N.M.—Hilton Hotel— 
Examiner Mahoney: 
MC-111195—Whitfield Transportation., (for- 
merly Trio Trucking Co.) Las Cruces, 
N.M., common carrier application. 
March 19—Caribou, Me.—County Ct. Hse.— 
Examiner Sutherland: 
MC-112524—G. P. Shippers, Fort Fairfield, 
Me., common carrier application. 
March 19—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Morris—Ex- 
aminer Mohundro: 
& S. M-5891—Merchandise—American 
’ Freight Forwarding Corp. 
March 19—Denver, Colo.—822 Midland Sav- 
ings Bldg.—Examiner Vandiver: 
I. & S. M-3553—Various Commodities— 
Pacific, Northwest Points to East. 
I. & S. M-3573—Metal Articles and Nut 
Meats, East to Pacific Coast. 
I. & S. M-3586—Oil, Seeds and Nuts North 
Pacific Points to Midwest. 
March 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Pickwick Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 179: 
MC-69236, Sub. 4—Schien Truck Lines, Inc., 
Sedalia, Mo., common carrier application. 





EDITORIAL 


DEAR Sky: 


There has never been any doubt in my mind about the 
fact that our transportation companies were at least a little 
behind the parade of progress in their sales methods. We 
have, on this page, commented on that fact several times in 
the past; and we have been alert to discover and write about 
those rather unusual cases where individual transportation 
companies showed some signs of becoming aware of the 
need for sales training of their solicitation forces and did 
something about it. 


When, therefore, the opportunity arose for TRAFFIC 
WORLD to arrange through you for an authoritative study 
of transportation sales practices to be published serially, we 
welcomed the opportunity. Despite that feeling, however, 
there were some of us who had just a few reservations about 
the qualifications of an ‘outsider’ to understand and appre- 
ciate the special problems involved in the relationship 
between the transportation company and its shipper-customers. 


You know, we who devote our whole time to the problems 
involved in regulated common carrier transportation, are 
prone to fall into the error of believing the whole business to 
be too complicated, specialized and technical to be understood 
by laymen. We have a way of looking, rather superciliously, 
at the businessman not primarily concerned with transporta- 
tion when he asks something about it, and answering him 
rather patronizingly, with the thought in reserve that he prob- 
ably wouldn’t understand us anyway were we to launch into a 
detailed technical explanation. 


What we overlook, frequently, is that in the areas where 
transportation runs parallel with other business—the sales 
area, for instance—its problems are not much different from 
those of business generally. 

The same attitude is probably the reason why freight 
solicitation has been slow to adopt sound sales methods. 
Most freight solicitors have had their basic training in railroad 
rate and tariff rooms; and while that background is important, 
one of its results is so to imbue the solicitor with the idea 
that he is a technical man that he often never does acquire 
the more personal and human requisites of a good salesman. 


We don’t want to minimize the importance of the freight 
solicitor’s rate background. Without it he could never become 
the “service salesman”’ you stress in your writing. But the hard 
fact remains that some time someone must convince the 
solicitor that he must overlay his technical training with good 
salesmanship if he and the company he serves are to profit 
by what industry has learned about sales in the last fifty 
years Or so. 

Well, what I started out to say in this letter to you is that 
whatever reservations I may have had about the value of what 
you could do for transportation sales and the importance of 
the contribution you might make it possible for TRAFFIC 
Wor LD to make to the advance of transportation, both from 
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the viewpoint of the freight salesman and the freight service 
buyer, were dissipated the other night when I heard your 
convincing presentation before an audience of four hundred, 
at a sales presentation meeting of the Chicago Transportation 
Club. 

Did anyone ever tell you that you, yourself, were a pretty 
good salesman—that you were a fair demonstration of the 
principles you promote? 

It seemed to me, as I sat with the others listening to you 
that there was plain common sense in what you were saying— 
that it was convincing just because it was matter-of-fact and 
factual and free from the fancy psychological tricks that make 
me bridle almost every time I try to read a book on sales- 
manship. 

The fact that a freight solicitor hasn’t a thing to sell except 
service is so elementary that the temptation is to say that any 
stressing of it is unnecessary. And yet, as you so pointedly 
put it, the need for making the solicitor familiar with the 
services his company has to offer, his necessity to discover 
ways in which those services can be made to yield efficiency 
and profit for the potential customer, is still not generally 
understood among transportation’s top executives. 

If anything were needed to prove that statement, the spon- 
taneous exclamation from the floor, that an advertisement 
carrying a full technical description of a product for a techni- 
cally educated reader had ‘too much copy,” would have 
done so. 

Since listening to you, I've re-read the articles of yours 
that we have printed so far. Some of the earlier articles in 
the series have rather ragged edges. It did apparently take 
you a little while to get oriented in a strange field before you 
could find a logical point of departure. But it wasn’t long 
before you began to see where the heart of the problem lay; 
and you have since been driving toward it. 

These later articles show that you, yourself, have learned 
some things. But what seems to me to be more important is 
that they actually indicate that a fresh outside view has made 
it possible for you to see things we have overlooked—and 
that seem also to have been overlooked in the transportation 
industry. 

Some of my transportation friends had a rather dim view 
of the value of what an outsider could tell them about their f 
business when you first started; I am told that, now, we are 
getting requests for reprints of your articles in quantity from 
large railroads and trucking companies, the sales executives 
of which probably were among the most dubious a few months 
ago. Keep up the good work. ays 

This is a rather unorthodox way for me to fill an editorial 
page, and there may be some who will accuse me of using the 
space consciously to praise my own paper. Well, Iam. But 
that’s the way I feel, and I thought you’d like to know. 


Bos Bayer, Editor, TRAFFIC WORLD f 
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We're celebrating 
another birthday of 


B:0’s Sentinel Service! 


On March 3, 1947, Sentinel Service 
was inaugurated by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Launched for the pur- 
pose of giving shippers a siding-to- 
siding service they could depend on, 
it achieved its goal immediately, and 
has maintained it ever since. 


Shippers who use Sentinel Service 
can tie in with the plans and schedules 
of receivers with complete confidence. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROA Dé p 4 


Constantly doing things —better ! 


The Automatic Records feature, too, 
is widely acclaimed; for now shippers 
and receivers are quickly notified of 
cut-outs and reforwardings. 


As we celebrate this fourth birth- 
day, the continued enthusiastic sup- 
port of Sentinel Service by shippers 
and receivers is the most appreciated 
gift we could receive. Ask our man! 
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How “Roller Freight” will cut your 
operating costs...all along the line! 


1EU IN THE YARDS 
AT TERMINALS ; | Hh Ip» “Roller Freight” makes more 


cars available because cars 
get where they’re going faster 
and spend less time in repair 
shops. Humping operations 
cannot displace Timken 
journal bearing parts. 


90% fewer man hours are need- 
ed for terminal inspection when 
freight trains are mounted on 
Timken® tapered roller bearings! 


IN THE SHOP AT DESTINATIONS 
“Roller Freight” re- 


Timken bearings cut repair bills © duces lading damage 
by reducing wear on draft gear claims by making 
and other parts. Impact damage / ee smoother starts and 
from “serial starting” jolts can —_ % stops possible. Timken 


be eliminated. YL bearings cut starting 
resistance 88%. 


ANYWHERE 
ON THE ROAD , ‘ 
—— Timken bearings re- 


Timken bearings practically elim- >. duce starting friction to 
inate “hot boxes” and the resulting a minimum. You can 
expense and delays. Roller bearing jf (fh schedule full-length 
design minimizes friction, per- wi /-,/ trains even in cold 
mits better retention of lubricants. ' weather. 

And there’s no waste to “grab.” 


“Roller Freight” will go far in cutting your 
operating costs. And it will give you a big 
advantage with shippers when you're bidding 
for a greater share of tomorrow’s freight ton- 
nage. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ‘“‘TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 2, 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| \y ! Pa 
NOT JUST A BALL©) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST --(])- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION Me 





